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AFMA Plans First 
Conference of Feed 
Sales Executives 


CHICAGO — “The first conference 
of American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. Sales Executives should prove 
to be a milestone in the history of the 
organization.” So stated W. E. Glen- 
non, AFMA president, in announcing 
plans for the closed meeting of the 
sales executives of the association's 
active membership. The conference 
will be held in St. Louis Sept. 29-30, 
1959. 

Attendance at the conference has 
been limited to two sales executives 
from each feed manufacturer. 

“This is a ‘workshop’ type confer- 
ence as contrasted to the usual ‘con- 
vention’,” Mr. Glennon said. 

“A majority of the 23 speakers on 
the program are feed industry execu- 
tives of proven ability. Ample time for 
audience participation has been ar- 
ranged. It will be a practical, hard- 
hitting, two-day program that will be 
packed with information beamed ex- 

(Turn to AFMA, page 93) 








SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
ACCELERATING 


KANSAS CITY—With the 10th an- 
nual Feed Production School only 
about three weeks away, enrollments 
are coming in at an accelerated pace, 
school officials report. The school will 
be held Sept. 23-25 at the Hotel Con- 
tinental in Kansas City, with a Small 
Mill Short Course on Sept. 26. 

Already persons from 36 states have 
enrolled. In addition, there will be 
representatives from four Canadian 
provinces, Panama, Venezuela and 
Trinidad. Officials believe every state 
in the union will be represented when 
the school convenes. 

A check on the enrollment list to 
date shows that half of the enrollees 
are from firms that have never before 
been represented. Companies which 
have sent people in the past are ex- 
pected to enroll their production men 
again because of the important nature 
of this year’s program, according to 
Lloyd 8. Larson, president of Feed 
Productien School, Inc. He noted that 
there is still time to enroll and urged 
early registration. (Enrollment blank 
on page 3.) 





Trade and Ag Problems, Outlook 
Discussed at Kentucky Conference 


By HENRY 8S. FRENCH 
Feedstuffs Staff 


LOUISVILLE, KY. — A program 
which cast light on several subjects 
of interest to the feed and grain in- 
dustry, both local and national, at- 
tracted some 100 delegates to the 
Kentucky Feed Conference at the 
Brown Suburban Hotel in Louisville 
Aug. 17-18. 

Named as the new president of the 
Kentucky Feed & Grain Assn., which 
co-sponsored the conference with the 
University of Kentucky, was B. C. 
Parker, Pan American Mills, Bowling 
Green, Ky. Other officers are Louis 
Shadburne, Henry Fruechtenicht Co., 
Inc., Louisville, named as vice presi- 
dent, and Jack Weber, Lexington 
(Ky.) Roller Mills, was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. The retiring presi- 
dent is M. J. Rahiya, Kentucky By- 
Products Corp., Louisville. 

New directors are: Harold Robin- 
son, Robinson Milling Co., Somerset, 
Ky.; Cliff Guernsey, Walker Bag Co., 
Louisville; Carroll Henry, Crescent 
Roller Mills, Taylorsville, and E. J. 





Neubeyer, Farmers Elevator Co., 
Owensboro. 


Feed additives, and legislation sur- 


rounding them, along with contract | 


operations and integration, drew con- 


siderable attention at the meeting. | 


The feed additives amendment, which 


(Turn to KENTUCKY, page 89) 


WASHINGTON 
have been unusually stable this year 
and prices may be at or near their 
cyclical high. In the coming feeding 
year, cattle producers and feeders 
will likely begin to face a slowly de- 
clining price level. 

This is noted by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in surveying the 


outlook in the months and year 
ahead. 
The more stable prices this year 


followed two years of almost uninter- 
rupted advances, and now a decline 
is in the cards. The chief factor point- 
ing to the beginning of a decline in 





McKee Firm of Iowa 


To Build New Plant 


MUSCATINE, IOWA — McKee 
Feed & Grain Co., Muscatine, has 
contracted with Mill & Elevator Co 
| Des Moines, to build a new commer- 

cial feed plant here which will have 
| a production capacity of 300 tons a 
day. 

This announcement was made by 
Harry McKee, vice president of the 
Muscatine firm, who said the new 
plant will be “one of the most mod- 
ern and automatic in the Midwest 
and will be a “completely automatic 
| push-button operation.” 

The plant building, he said, 
| be constructed of concrete and steel 
McKEE, 





is to 


page 93) 
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POULTRY NUTRITION: A review of 


Features This Week 


papers gresented during the recent Poultry 








Science Assn. meeting is continued in a second installment on page 10. 


FEED MILL: A report on how a poultry integrator in the South has improved 
efficiency with a new mill appears on page 26. 


SWINE FEEDING: A discussion of all aspects of balancing swine rations starts 


on page 34. 
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USDA Sees Declining Cattle 
Prices But Prospects for 
Average Profits from Feeding 


Prices of cattle | '60, said USDA, is the big inventory 


| of slaughter steers and heifers being 


| really 


| the 


| tle 


built up. An appreciable increase in 
slaughter supplies is expected in 1960, 
but with the cow herd and calf crop 
not having expanded a great deal, a 
sharp increase in slaughter is 
unlikely 

USDA noted that prices of feed in 
coming year probably won't 
change much, so possibilities of earn- 
ing normal profits in feeding will be 
linked closely to feeder cattle price 
trends this fall. Prices of feeder cat- 
are likely to decline somewhat 
further and by mid-fall may be be- 
low a year ago, thus improving profit 
prospects in feeding compared with 
earlier prices. 

Feed men in the cattle feed busi- 
ness will be interested in the follow- 
ing review of USDA's analysis of the 
cattle outlook: 

More Cattle on Farms: The out- 
look for beef cattle in 1960 is framed 


by these two factors: (1) Total cat- 
tle numbers on hand next year will 
(Turn to CATTLE, page 8&8) 
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USDA to Purchase 
Turkeys for School 
Lunch Program 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON This week the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture put 
a stop-gap support program under 
light weight turkey marketing when 
it invoked a school lunch procurement 
program for turkeys. 

USDA officials said that the lighter 
weight birds will be larger in number, 
but not increased in meat tonnage. 

The USDA position is that they 
want to firm up the early marketing 
situation for the turkey industry 
through a school lunch program, and 
that this operation does not necessar- 
ily mean that they will continue to 
bail out the turkey industry for the 
balance of this year 

In short, they are sharp-shooting at 
market possibilities, and not prescrib- 

(Turn to TURKEYS, page 


89) 





Agree to Reexamine Policies on Poultry Credit 


WASHINGTON — Representatives 
of private and government credit 
agencies agreed recently at a meeting 
called by the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, to re-examine their lending 
policies with a view toward avoiding 
overexpansion in the poultry indus- 
try. 

"The group reaffirmed a_ policy 
agreement made at a similar meeting 
two years ago that credit agencies 
use the utmost discretion in lending 
_money to the poultry industry, par- 
ticularly where it might lead to ex- 
panded production. 

Kenneth L. Scott, director of Agri- 





cultural Credit Services, who con- 
ducted the meeting, pointed out that 
institutions that extend credit to the 
poultry industry can aid in bringing 
greater stability to the industry by 
following this policy, and in this way, 
bring about a better balance between 
production and demand. 

Since World War II, he said, the 
poultry industry has experienced an 
unprecedented growth, but in recent 
years consumer demand has not kept 
pace with the expanding output of 
the industry and poultry producers 
have been undergoing financial diffi- 
culties. 


Attending the meeting as represen- 
| tatives of private credit agencies and 
industry were: Ben C. Corlett, Ameri- 
| can Bankers Assn.; M. Monroe Kim- 
| brel, First National Bank, Thomson, 
Ga.; Horace Steele, Deposit Guaranty 
Bank & Trust Co., Jackson, Miss.; 
L. B. Stuart, Ralston Purina Co.; Ed 
Givens, Southern States Cooperative 
Inc., Richmond, Va.; Don M. Turn- 
bull, American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation, Kansas City Mo., and 
Richard McConnell, Institute of Co- 
operation. 
Those representing government 
agencies were: Kenneth L. Scott and 





Harry Thomas, Agricultural Credit 
Services; Harold A. Miles, Paul Fank- 
hauser and R. C. Mahone, Farm Cred- 
it Administration; Kermit Hansen 
and Clayton Case, Farmers Home 
Administration; Hermon I. Miller and 
Edward Karpoff, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service; Fred L. Garlock, Ag- 
ricultural Research Service; Phil Al- 
len, Federal Reserve Board; Halford 
G. Davis and William B. Stansbery, 
Federal Housing Administration, and 


Theodore T. Perkins and Chas. A 
Barth, Small Business Administra- 
tion. 
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HOW DID COLLEGE FEEDERS DAYS get their start? These events, 
held at practically every agricultural experiment station, at present bring 
feeders of all classes of livestock up to date on the latest research in feeding 
They attract attendance in the hundreds, and reports pre- 
(and 


and management. 
sented have an important impact on the feed business. So feed men 
Feedstuffs) try to keep in touch with the goings on as best they can. 

Prof. William Loeffel, chairman of the animal husbandry department at 
the University of Nebraska, reports that the first feeders day ever held was 
at Nebraska back in 1911. Howard R. Smith, then a member of the Nebraska 
faculty and now living in Somerset, Mich., gets credit for originating the idea. 
We recently asked him to tell us how it came about. Reports Prof. Smith: 

“We had been carrying on some rather extensive feeding tests in fatten- 
ing steers to determine the most economical methods of producing beef in 
Nebraska. The results were so striking that it seemed advisable to invite 
farmers to Lincoln to see the cattle at the close of the tests, and to have them 
know just how the different lots were fed. To our surprise, a large number 
came 

“This was long before the use of antibiotics. The rations fed were farm- 
grown products, with the use in some cases of various protein supplements. 
The interest was so great, it was decided to make it an annual affair. This 
was after I had accepted an invitation to be chairman of the department of 
animal husbandry at the University of Minnesota in 1912. 


“In later years I had occasion to attend Feeders Day in Ne- 
braska, and what a satisfaction it was to see the college auditorium 
filled to capacity with farmers from all parts of Nebraska and some 
from other states, eager to learn the most up-to-date methods of 
meat production. Progress in breeding and feeding livestock during 
recent years has been beyond the comprehension of most of us.” 


With this statement we all can agree, and many scientists tell us that 
the livestock industry is just on the threshold of much greater breakthroughs 
in the science of feeding. Feeders days, and the experimental work behind 
them, no doubt will continue to play a big part in this progress. The forward 
looking pioneers in this valuable extension of education, including Prof. Smith 
and many others, deserve a vote of thanks from feeders, consumers and in- 
dustry. 

Prof. Smith, by the way, has been devoting some of his time in the past 
few years to writing a booklet, “The Conquest of Bovine Tuberculosis in the 
U.S.,” now in its second edition. The U.S. Department of Agriculture recently 
distributed 125 copies to its veterinarians. He formerly served as general 
manager of the National Livestock Loss Prevention Board of Chicago. 


v v 


IN SOME OF THE MIDWESTERN crop and livestock areas, there has 
been a great shift in recent years away from small grains. Where one once 
saw large amounts of oats, we now frequently see section after section of 
nothing but corn and soybeans. Many of the farmers in these areas are now 
concentrating on soybeans as a cash crop and are growing corn to feed more 
hogs and beef cattle. A good many farmers have dropped out of dairying, and 
laying operations also have declined in some of these sections. Hogs and cattle, 
however, are on the increase. 


v v 


A NEW TYPE OF ORGANIZATION, incorporated turkey farms with 
non-agricultural stockholders, is becoming a more important factor in the 
(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 89) 
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How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Demand for formula feeds around the nation ran at about the same slow 
pace this week as last, which is contrary to the upward trend expected to 
begin now instead of in September. Hot and humid weather seems to have 
contributed to the slowness. Another factor: Feeders, somewhat discouraged 
by continuing low poultry and egg prices, a downward trend in the hog market 
and the prospect for weaker cattle prices, apparently were continuing to slight 
their formula feed buying habits. Poultry numbers were reported to be down 
in some areas, and turkey flocks have reached the point where producers can 
depend more on corn and grain in the ration. It was apparent in some cases 
at least, that the seasonal abundance of homegrown grains prompted hog 
producers to change their feeding programs. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reported that both the cattle and hog cycles are in the upward phase, 





with cattlemen expected to add 4-5 million head to this year’s total. The 
wholesale feedstuffs price index dropped .4 point to 77, considerably below the 
81.7 mark of a year ago. Feed-grain price showed little change, with the index 
number at 68.8 this week, compared with 69 a week ago and 69.8 a year ago. 
The hog-corn ratio, based on Chicago prices, was 11.6, well below the 15.4 
ratio for the same week last year. (Ingredient prices in detail on pages 90-92.) 


Northwest 


Formula feed business this week 
was almost a carbon copy of last 
week’s, and manufacturers, therefore, 
described the situation as pretty dull. 

Fingers were pointed at continued 
low poultry and egg prices and lower 
prices for hogs and cattle for mak- 
ing the major contribution toward 
the farmer’s uninspired feeding at- 
titude. 

There was some hope last week 
that August’s feed business was pick- 
ing up some, but this improvement 
hasn’t developed as yet. Manufactur- 
ers are hoping the current slump will 
end soon so they can start out Sep- 
tember with optimism. 

There was at least one bright spot 
in an otherwise gloomy picture. One 
feed industry representative noted 
that his company’s turkey business 
was good, with the feeders staying on 
a sound growing and fattening pro- 
gram to get their birds to market as 
quickly as possible. 

Ingredient trading saw very little 
action this week. The only real firm- 
ness turned up in linseed oil meal. 


Central States 


As the month of August draws to 
a close, commercial feed manufactur- 
ers are beginning to comment on the 
rather general letdown in demand for 
their product. For the most part, 
mixers are running on a five day 
basis, although in some _ instances, 
the work-week has been whittled 
down to some degree. However, even 
in those instances where they have 
been going along on a forty hour 
week, there have been increasing 
complaints about a lack of or, at 
least, considerable lessening in the 
back-log of orders. Various ones in 
the industry were mentioning that 
compared with last August, the cur- 
rent month would not make a favor- 
able showing. 

As has been the case for some 
time, demand for hog feeds is hold- 
ing up about the best of the various 
lines with the hog markets showing 
more or less stability. However, with 
what is known about the prospective 
fall crop of pigs, this situation could 
change rather easily. 


Southwest 


Formula feed business in the 
Southwest this week is moving at 
about the same pace as recently. The 
slow pattern is broken only occasion- 
ally by a little spurt of business as 
dealers replenish inventories or as 
sales departments put on a special 
push. Running time is generally 4%- 
5 days. Some mills reporting 5 days 
note that they are not using a full 
crew and could produce a lot more 





feed in the same time if the demand 
was there. 

The turkey feed movement is ex- 
cellent, with demand considered near 
its peak. Hog rations continue to be 
fast moving, despite lower hog prices. 
This volume is down from earlier, 
however, as many farmers apparent- 
ly have grown very reluctant to incur 
any out-of-pocket expense for hogs 
they are pretty sure won’t command 
a premium price when they are mar- 
keted. 

Laying feeds are moving quite well, 
especially for mills that have special 
programs. Broiler feed demand is 
still fairly good, although it is ex- 
pected to taper off after Sept. 1 as 
cut-backs in placements occur. 

Dairy ration demand seems to go 
up and down with pasture conditions. 
Right now pretty good rains have re- 
duced it. Cattle feed movement is 
still quite slow. Large scale book- 
ings have not yet started. 

Price lists for next week are ex- 
pected to be unchanged to down $1. 
Most ingredients have shown weaker 
tendencies this week, notable excep- 
tions being animal protein and dehy- 
drated alfalfa. 


Northeast 


Livestock and poultry appetites 
wilted under an intense, prolonged 
heat wave and sales of formula feed 
continued slow. Daily temperatures 
in this area ranged from 85-90° and 
above. 

Despite the heat, not too many 
complaints have been heard about 
pastures. Rains have been hit-and- 
miss affairs, but evidently farmers 
have received enough moisture to off- 
set the hot spell. 

The sales pattern remained un- 
changed, with egg mashes leading 
the way followed by growing feeds, 
turkey feeds, dairy and broiler feeds. 

Broiler prices in the East edged 
up one-half cent a pound to an aver- 
age of 16¢ lb. Eggs held about steady. 

The ingredient market drifted 
along during the week, with little or 
no outstanding movement either way. 
Gluten meal dropped $3 in the first 
price change in some time. 

Bran and middlings were quiet, 
with sacked items in a better position 
than bulk. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers averaged 32 hours last 
week, unchanged from the preceding 


period. 
Southeast 


All types of feed business in the 
Southeast are reported on the slow 
side this week. 

Many processors of poultry feed are 
cutting down on their running time. 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 95) 
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IT’S 


LATER THAN YOU THINK! 


1959 FEED PRODUCTION SCHOOL 
now only 3 weeks away, 
ICX SEPTEMBER 23-24-25 ~\ 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SR eR he a 
Featuring @ EF i q a T i * G & related subjects 
RE Gee 2 oe 











RESULTS OF RESEARCH PROJECTS REPORTS ON PELLETING EXPERIENCE 
UNDERTAKEN ESPECIALLY FOR SCHOOL BY RECOGNIZED AUTHORITIES 
@ Fines Can Be Controlled with Proper Handling and Storage @ Forage Pellets and Wafers Require Special Processing 
@ Proper Roll System for Better Crumblizing @ Problem Ingredients Can Be Controlled 
@ True Cost of Handling Pellets and Crumbles ® What Pelleting Does to Micro-Nutrients 
@ Get Tougher Pellets from Your Dies @ Molasses Pellets on a Hard Pellet Mill 
@ Pellet Production Affected by Formulation @ Proper Mash Conditioning Improves Pellets 


Registration for 3-Day Production School, $55.00 per person 





Pl YS Designed especially for the smaller mill operator, 


THE SMALL MILL SHORT COURSE 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 26th, HOTEL CONTINENTAL, KANSAS CITY 
includes these subjects: 





@ Building a New Expandable Small Mill @ Bin Design and Capacities 

@ Cost of Pelleting @ Steam Requirements 

@ Roughage Pelleting at Local Mill @ Pellet Cooling Installations 

@ Efficient Use of Concentrates @ Practical Inventory Control 

@ Efficient Use of Premixes @ Practical Quality Control All Enrollees 


Registration for Short Course only, $20.00. Half price to Production School enrollees, or $10.00 


Receive the 
Complete 


: . T ipt of 
The new information to be presented at these Pansaniinds 


eB wD sessions can be of vital importance to you... Fcivee emerge 


$5 for Small Mill 
Course transcript. 








Don't put 






































FSRSSERSSSKKECKSCKSRESASSSEEESEKCE EERE EREET EEE EEEE EERE ERERK KERR See eeees 
. ff : FEED PRODUCTION SCHOOL, INC., 20 West Ninth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
it OF... 
. COUNT ME IN! Here's my check for $........ for .......... enrollees in 
R% LL : [] Production School ] Small Mill Short Course 
* 
° Please reserve these hotel rooms: 
* Company 
H Single Twin 
} Hy P.O. Box or Street 
. Arrive Date 
a . AM. PM. City Zone State 
. 
RESERVATIONS CLOSE & | Depart Date By 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER I!th & AM. PM. Title 
+} Please list all enrollees’ names on separate sheet 
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Edible Oil Donations 


WASHINGTON—The Senate agri- 
culture committee this week bypassed 
a provision which would have author- 
ized the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture to make available stocks of sur- 
plus edible oils for foreign and domes- 
tic donation in the form of end prod- 
ucts. It also rejected a stronger pro- 
posal in an amendment to a bill ex- 
tending Public Law 480 which would 
have authorized USDA to buy end 
products at a price which would have 
prevented the movement of either cot- 
tonseed or soybeans into the USDA 
loan program. 

Both of these provisions would have 
been permissive since the proposed 
legislation would have been only au- 
thorizations—authority which USDA 
now has. But their inclusion in the 
act would have emphasized Congres- 
sional intent which USDA has thus 
far refused to recognize. 

However, notwithstanding the Sen- 
ate committee failure to approve this 
provision in the extension of Public 
Law 480, it now seems probable to 
this reporter that, ultimately, USDA 
will find it politically expedient to act 
under present authority to buy edible 
oil products for foreign and domestic 
relief programs. 

Offered by Sen. Humphrey 

The proposal which would have em- 
phasized authorization of USDA to 
buy end products of oilseed and lard 
for donation programs of voluntary 
aid agencies was advanced by Sen. 
Hubert Humphrey (D., Minn.) in a 
bill previously approved by the Sen- 
ate foreign relations committee. 

It is now suspected, since the Min- 
nesota Democrat did not fight for 
this provision on the Senate agricul- 
ture committee, that he reserved a 
more strategic position and may of- 
fer the proposal on the Senate floor 
when the bill comes up next week. 

Refusal of the agriculture commit- 


CAPITAL 
COMMENT 


BY JOHN CIPPERLY 








tee to approve a provision of donation 
for edible oils and fats this crop year 
appears to support heated arguments 
reaching this reporter, who believes 
that soybean prices will have to be 
sustained for the next 10 months with 
strong farm holdings of beans and 
firm edible oil prices as a support for 
end product prices. 

This reporter’s belief that soybean 
prices during March through May will 
be substantially higher on Chicago 
market than they are today is not a 
popular one. All sources calling here 
all the way from Texas, New York 
City and interior points say that, on 
the basis of crop reports, the edible 
oil situation as of Oct. 1, 1960, will 
show an increase over old crop carry- 
out of edible oils in the magnitude of 
500 million pounds. 

This would represent approximately 
the increase in the cottonseed oil 
production from the large cotton crop 
this year plus the USDA estimates of 
the soybean crop of an average yield 
of 24.2 bu. acre. 

Heavy Soybean Carryout 

USDA faces a heavy soybean crop 
carryout, largely in the hands of re- 
sealed farm loans. USDA, apparently, 
is ready to withhold those old crop 
beans it has indicated it will hold off 
the market at the time of harvest at 
a price not less than 105% of the 1958 
price support level of $2.12 bu., plus 
carrying charges. 

Such a decision probably will carry 
through a December price announce- 
ment of USDA in its catalog pricing 
stocks. USDA may be seen as a firm 
holder of beans until midwinter. 

And if the crop report falls below 
the recent optimistic yield per acre 
estimate, one should start thinking of 
high bean prices next spring. 


Political Year Influence 


Next year will be a political one. 
And this reporter believes even 
(Turn to CAPITAL COMMENT, page 89) 





Industry and University People Agree 
On Change in Kansas Feed Tech Group 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Repre- 
sentatives of the formula feed indus- 
try and Kansas State University have 
agreed on a new organizational struc- 
ture for the Kansas State feed tech- 
nology advisory committee. 

It was announced that the feed 
technology policy advisory committee 
will be dissolved and - appropriate 
members of the university staff de- 
signated to serve on the feed tech- 
nology inter-departmental relations 
committee. This new committee will 
deal with internal problems exclusive- 
ly and thus will not duplicate work of 
the newly constituted feed  tech- 
nology advisory committee. 

The following members of the Kan- 
sas State staff will serve with indus- 
try representatives on the feed tech- 
nology advisory committee: Head, de- 
partment of flour and feed milling in- 
dustries; director, agricultural experi- 
ment station; director, school of agri- 
culture; director, extension service, 
and dean of agriculture 

Six industry representatives on the 
feed technology advisory committee 
will be selected as follows: 

Two ex-officio members: Presi- 
dent, American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., and executive vice president, 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
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—Two industry members named by 
AFMA. 

—One industry member named by 
MFMA. 

—One industry member named by 
the Grain Processing Machinery Man- 
ufacturers Assn. 

Appointed industry representatives 
on the committee will serve three- 
year terms. 

Maurice Johnson, Staley Milling 
Co., division of Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, and John Heimovics, Shanzer 
Manufacturing Co., currently serving 
on the Kansas State feed technology 
policy advisory committee, are to be 
appointed for three-year terms as in- 
dustry members of the reconstituted 
feed technology advisory committee. 

The chairman (an industry mem- 
ber) and the secretary (a Kansas 
State staff member) are to be elected 
by the committee. 

Subcommittee chairmen represent- 
ing scholarships, promotion, research 
and other fields deemed appropriate 
will be selected by the. committee 
from industry members. 

Committee meetings, according to 
the new setup, will be held at léast 
semi-annually at Kansas.State Uni- 
versity or at some other mutually 
selected place. 
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80 Companies Join 
AFMA in Current 
Membership Drive 


CHICAGO—Eighty companies have 
joined the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. during the first 80 days 


| of a summer-long AFMA membership 


campaign. Thirty-four of these new 
memberships have been received since 
the last “progress report” was issued 
by the association in July (Feedstuffs, 
July 18), according to W. E. Glennon, 
AFMaA president. 

Mr. Glennon expressed “apprecia- 
tion for this vote of confidence and 
support by the 80 firms.” He added: 
“We trust that many more firms will 
affiliate themselves with the nation’s 
feed industry program and take ad- 
vantage of the many services enjoyed 
by AFMA members.” 

The current membership campaign 
was inaugurated June 1, 1959. It rep- 
resents the first time AFMA staff 
members have traveled extensively 
and mailed specially-prepared printed 
materials to acquaint non-member 
feed companies with the association's 
activities. The eight-point AFMA pro-* 
gram includes legislation, public rela- 
tions, nutrition, market research, 
sales, traffic, feed control relations, 
purchasing and related areas. 


To Contact Allied Firms 

A new membership campaign for 
associate AFMA members is now be- 
ing launched, according to Mr. Glen- 
non. The new effort will be to obtain 
memberships from companies that 
sell equipment, ingredients and serv- 
ices to feed manufacturers. 

The 34 newest AFMA members are: 
Arbie Mineral Feed Co., Inc., Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa; Banner Roller Mills, 
Inc., Lincolnton, N.C.; Bartlett & Co., 
Kansas City; Berkowitz Feed Mill, 
Norma, N.J.; Bryan Milling & Grain 
Co., Spalding, Neb.; Burlington (Wis.) 
Feed Co.; Crookston (Minn.) Milling 
Co.; Diamond V Mills, Inc., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Farmers Feed & Supply 
Co., Tipton, Iowa. 

Florida Feed Mills, Inc., Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Gleco Milling Corp., Char- 
lottesville, Va.; Horse-Shoe Mills, Inc., 
Pine Bluff, Ark.; Hudson Mills, Inc., 
Okolona, Ohio; Kassik Companies, 
Milligan, Neb.; Lewis-Pacific Dairy- 
mens Assn., Chehalis, Wash.; Lips- 
comb Grain & Seed Co., Springfield, 
Mo.; Midland Feed Co., Billings, 
Mont.; the Ohio Equity Exchange Co., 
Lima, Ohio; Plush Mills, Glasco, Kan.; 
the Procter & Gamble Distributing 
Co., Cincinnati; J. S. Ritchie & Sons, 
Inc., Petersburg, Va. 

H. Rockwell & Son, Canton, Pa.; 
South Texas Feed & Seed Co., Robs- 
town, Texas; the Standard Milling 
Co., Inc., Lubbock, Texas; Star-Kist 
Foods, Inc., Terminal Island, Cal.; 
Tindle Milling Co., Springfield, Mo.; 
Wafco Mills, Inc., Greensboro, N.C.; 
Walnut Grove Products Co., Inc., At- 
lantic, Iowa; C. P. Wenger & Sons, 
Ephrata, Pa.; West (Texas) Flour 
Mills, Inc.; Western Feed & Milling 
Co., Springfield, Mo.; Wrights Feed 
Milling Co., David City, Neb.; Young- 
blood’s, Inc., Waco, Texas, and Zip 
Feed Mills, Sioux Falls, S.D. 
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Oregon Co-ops to 
Merge Sept. 1 


HILLSBORO, ORE.—The Tualatin 
Valley Cooperative has voted to 
merge with the Western Farmers Co- 
operative, Inc., as of Sept. 1. 


The Tualatin Valley Cooperative 
has a feed manufacturing plant, seed 
processing plant, grain and seed stor- 
age and a diversified line of farm 
equipment. 

The Western Farmers Cooperative 
is the Oregon operation of the Wash- 
ington Farmers Cooperative Assn. A 
new feed mill is now in the planning 
stage. Purchase of the Tualatin Val- 
ley Cooperative is the first move in 
a -plan’to purchase Willamette Valley 
plants. 





Senate Approves 
‘Disaster’ Feed Bill 


WASHINGTON—The Senate this 
week approved and sent to the House 
a bill offered by Sen. Karl Mundt 
(R., S.D.) which would authorize the 
sale of grain owned by USDA for 
disaster feed distribution at the mar- 
ket price at time of sale through 
trade channels. 

The Mundt bill was rejected by 
USDA when it was introduced. It 
sets forth no administrative require- 
ments as to trade channels or price, 
but leaves a wide gap in handling 
of the measure. 

Official comments are to the ef- 
fect that Sen. Mundt is off-side as to 
locally-grown commodities in his own 
state, such as oats, of which USDA 
has substantial amounts. If the 
Mundt amendment is approved by 
Congress, it would mean that the oat 
producers of that state would be re- 
quired to face a Commodity Credit 
Corp. market price rather than the 
statutory re-sale requirement of not 
less than 105% of price support level, 
plus carrying charges. 

The Mundt amendment would put 
CCC stocks of feed grains into open 
competitive position with new crops 
at the farm level. 

The Mundt amendment is only per- 
missive on USDA, and it may be seen 
as little more than window dressing 
for the South Dakota Senator, and 
unlikely of adoption. When submitted 
to the Senate it had the objection of 
USDA. The White House veto has a 
record of sticking. 
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Claude Carter Named 
New AFMA Director 


CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. announced that Claude I. Car- 
ter, general manager, Alabama Flour 
Mills, Decatur, Ala., has been elected 
to the board to fulfill the unexpired 
term of L. F. Van Stone, which will 
expire May, 1962. Mr. Van Stone 
recently resigned as president and 
general manager of Uncle Johnny 
Mills, Houston, Texas, to become ex- 
ecutive vice president and general 
manager of United Salt Corp., also 
of Houston. 

Mr. Carter is a native of Weo- 
gufka, Ala., and attended Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. Fol- 
lowing graduation, he was employed 
by the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, and in 1941 joined Alabama 
Flour Mills as director of nutrition- 
al research. Mr. Carter then served 
in sales and service and became gen- 
eral sales manager and manager of 
the feed department. 

Since Mr. Carter’s appointment as 
general manager, Alabama Flour 
Mills has expanded its operations, 
building plants at Tunnel Hill, Ga., 
in 1956 and at San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, in May of this year. 

Mr. Carter has been an active 
member of state, regional and na- 
tional feed associations and served 
on the AFMA advisory committee to 
the agricultural service division for 
several years. 
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NEW FEED MILL 


OSAGE, IO0WA—Construction on 
the new feed mill for the Osage Co-op 
Elevator was started recently. The 
mill will include 26 bulk bins, grind- 
ing and mixing facilities, a 30 ft. sq. 
warehouse and a driveway to be used 
for storage space. A five ton and a 
two ton mixer will be installed, as 
well as a hammer mill. 
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~A“Don’t Buy 
a Pig in a Poke!” 


This advice to buyers, of course, simply means, “Don’t buy unseen 















(or untried) merchandise.” It originated in the marketplace in early 
England, where shrewd sellers would put a sick pig in a sack (or poke), 
hoping that some unwary buyer would purchase it sight unseen. This 
strategem often worked, for buyers hesitated to risk opening the sack 
and losing the pig in the crowded market. A few sellers even went so far 
as to substitute a cat for a pig —and you can imagine how the buyer 
felt when he got home and took a look at his “pig in a poke”, only to 
find that he was “letting the cat out of the bag!” 
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When you buy a “poke” of Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa, you always 
know exactly what you’re getting because we give you a guaranteed 
certificate of analysis. Back of this guarantee stand the reputation for 
quality and all the facilities that have made Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa 
the first choice of discriminating feed buyers since the inception of the 
industry. 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
ALFALFA DIVISION 
BOX 356 : KANSAS CITY, MO. 





FOR FEEDS 


FUTURE 
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New Swine Feeding Research 
Reported at Purdue Event 


By DR. J, H. CONRAD 
Purdue University 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Swine nutri- 
tion research results reported at the 
Purdue Swine Day Aug. 28 ranged 
from the feeding of dehydrated and 
pelleted corn silage as a gestation 
ration to experimental results indica- 
ting the proper supplementation of 
corn-soybean meal type rations for 
growing-finishing swine in confine- 
ment. 

Purdue animal scientists reported 
such research results as these: 

@ Trace mineral additions to a corn- 
soybean meal type ration significantly 
increased gains of pigs during the 
growing period (30 to 100 Ib.). 

@ Feeding of three different enzyme 
preparations to growing-finishing 
swine (initial wt. 27 Ib.) fed a corn- 
soybean meal type ration failed to 
significantly affect daily gains. 

@ Additions of 2% of dehydrated al- 
falfa meal, corn distillers dried solu- 
bles, condensed fish solubles, and 
meat and bone scraps alone or in 
combination did not improve gains or 
feed efficiency of growing-finishing 
pigs fed a corn-soybean meal type 
ration and raised on concrete from 
birth to market. 

® Pigs fed a 1959 mixed ration gained 
73% faster on 21% less feed than 
pigs fed a 1909 mixed ration. 
@Seven different feed additives or 
combinations of feed additives signi- 
ficantly increased gains of growing- 
finishing swine. 

@ Mist-type sprayings of pigs fed high 
energy rations during the finishing 
period increased gains 14%. 

@ Tranquilizers failed to increase 
daily gains, stimulate feed intake or 
improve feed efficiency in two experi- 
ments. 

@ Terephthalic acid increased gains 
an average of 4% and saved 2% of 
the feed required per hundred pounds 
of gain. 

@ Sows fed dehydrated and pelleted 
corn silage gained 1 lb. per day dur- 
ing gestation and farrowed 12.5 pigs 
per litter. 

@ Either a pelleted gestation ration 
containing 60% ground corn cobs or 
one containing 72% soybean mill 
feed resulted in satisfactory reproduc- 
tive performance. 

Following are research report sum- 
maries: 

Fifty Years of Scientific Develop- 
ment in Swine Nutrition—A Com- 
parison of 1909 vs. 1959 Rations for 
Growing-Finishing Swine—J. H. Con- 
rad and W. M. Beeson: When develop- 
ing and feeding the swine ration that 





THE NAME IS CAROLINA 
ASSOCIATION NOW 


RALEIGH, N.C.—The name of the 
asociation of North and South Caro- 
lina feed men is now the Carolina 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. At the 
recent meeting of the North Carolina 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. at Myrtle 
Beach, S.C., members voted to change 
the name of the association. This will 
officially make a two-state associa- 
tion of grain and feed dealers in the 
Carolinas, David H. Banks of the 
Banks Fertilizer Co., St. Matthews, 
8.C., was elected to the board of di- 
rectors. 

Other South Carolina members in 
the association are Spartan Grain & 
Mill Co., Spartanburg; R. Joe Hearon, 
Bishopville; Allen Bros. Milling Co., 
Columbia; Bonnoitt’s Mill, Darling- 
ton; George B. Kerr, Inc., Bennetts- 
ville; Carolina Feed Mills, Cheraw; 
Southeastern Hatcheries, Leesville; 
McLeod Milling Co., Manning; Gurley 
Trading Co., Loris; R. H. Collins 
Grain Co., Lancaster; and Fred T. 
Hollis, Inc., Bennettsville. 








will today produce lean meat most 
rapidly on the least amount of feed 
and with the lowest feed cost, it is 
worthwhile to consider how much 
progress has been made to date. The 


objective of this trial was to demon- | 
strate 50 years of progress in swine 


nutrition. 

Results: After 91 days, eight pigs 
fed the 1959 free choice ration of 
shelled corn and Purdue Supplement 
2 gained 46% faster, required 8% less 
feed per pound of gain and made 12% 
more economical gains than pigs fed 
the 1909 free choice ration of shelled 
corn, tankage and salt. Daily gain, 
feed required per 100 Ib. of gain and 
feed cost per 100 Ib. of gain for pigs 
fed the 1909 free choice ration were 
1.02, 357 and $9.72, compared to 1.49, 
328.4 and $8.59 for the 1959 ration. 


Pigs fed the 1959 mixed ration of 
ground corn, 50% soybean meal, di- 
calcium phosphate, limestone, iodized 
salt, trace minerals, vitamins and 
antibiotics gained 73% faster, re- 
quired 21% less feed per pound of 
gain and made 18% more economical 
gains than pigs fed the 1909 mixed 
ration of ground corn, wheat mid- 
dlings, linseed oil meal, limestone and 
salt. Daily gain, feed required per 100 
lb. of gain and feed cost per 100 Ib. 
of gain for pigs fed the 1909 mixed 
ration were 0.99, 404 and $10.96, com- 
pared to 1.71, 320 and $9.00 for the 
1959 ration. 

As the pig grows from weaning to 
market weight the feed required per 
pound of gain increases. Therefore, 
feed efficiency and feed cost per 100 
Ib. gain on a comparable weight basis 
follow. From 44 to 147 Ib., the pigs 
fed the 1959 ration free choice re- 
quired 15% less feed per pound of 
gain and made 16% more economical 
gains than pigs fed the 1909 free 
choice ration from 44 to 136 lb. From 
44 to 137 Ib., pigs fed the 1959 mixed 
ration required 28% less feed per 
pound of gain and made 25% more 
economical gains than pigs fed the 
1909 mixed ration from 44 to 134 Ib. 


Trace Mineral Additions to Corn- 
Soybean Meal Rations for Growing- 
Finishing Swine—J. H. Conrad, M. P. 
Plumlee and W. M. Beeson: Corn and 
soybean meal or mixtures of them are 
deficient in calcium, phosphorus, salt 
and zine for growing-finishing swine. 
Beneficial effects from adding small 
amounts of iron, copper, cobalt, mag- 
nesium and manganese or combina- 
tions of these elements to swine ra- 
tions have been reported. The resu!ts 
have varied considerably between 
areas and rations. These reports are 
a little confusing when compared with 
data obtained from detailed quanti- 
tative studies at Purdue and else- 
where which indicate that corn and 
soybean meal. contain adequate 
amounts of these five elements. 


The objective of this experiment 
was to determine if a corn-soybean 
meal ration supplemented with cal- 
cium, phosphorus, iodized salt, vita- 
mins and antibiotics would be im- 
proved by the addition of trace min- 
erals. 

Results: Certain trace mineral ad- 
ditions to a corn-soybean meal type 
ration significantly increased gains 
during the growing period from 30 to 
100 lb. (a) Three pigs in the control 
lot developed mild cases of parakera- 
tosis; (b) zine alone (50 ppm.) in- 
creased gains 6.6%; (c) iron (50 
ppm.) plus zine increased gains 10.6% 
as compared to the controls (differ- 
ence significant at the 5% level); (d) 
manganese (20 ppm.) plus iron, cop- 
per and zinc increased gains 11.8% 
as compared to the controls (differ- 
ence significant at 1% level); (e) 
magnesium (200 ppm.) appeared to 
exert a depressing effect on rate of 
gain; (f) a complex trace mineral 
mixture added to supply cobalt (1.3 
ppm.), copper (3.7 ppm.), iodine (1.9 

(Turn to PURDUE, page 93) 
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Purina to Open 
New Iowa Plant 


OTTUMWA, IOWA — The Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, has scheduled 
opening ceremonies Sept. 19 at its 
new mill at Ottumwa, Iowa. Several 
thousand people from southern Iowa 
and nearby counties in Missouri and 
Illinois are expected to attend. 

Entertainment will include national 
television and radio personalities— 
Minnie Pearl, Homer and Jethro and 
Captain Stubby and the Buccaneers. 
A number of local and state digni- 
taries will be present. 

The program will start in mid- 
morning with conducted tours 
through the new mill. A free luncheon 
of barbecued chicken will be served 
to guests. 

According to company officials, the 
mill will manufacture a full line of 
Purina Chows for livestock and poul- 
try. It will have a capacity of about 
100,000 tons of Chows per year. Ap- 
proximately 50 persons will be em- 
ployed. 





‘Changes, Challenges’ 
Called the Theme of 
GFDNA’s 1959 Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS — “Changes and 
Challenges” might well be the theme 
of the 1959 Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn. meeting in Minneapolis, 
officials said in outlining plans for 
the event. 

More than 50 national directors and 
some 200 trade leaders will be on 
hand to participate in the meeting 
Sept. 13-14. (See story in Aug. 22 
Feedstuffs for program details.) 

A more recent association release 
said topics to be discussed also will 
include the Commodity Credit Corp. 
and Commodity Stabilization Service 
cost study of commercial grain ware- 
houses to obtain data for use in the 
re-negotiations of the Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry 
investigation of the CCC-CSS man- 
agement policies and practices and 
various bills in Congress of direct in- 
terest to the grain and feed trades. 

The national committee on uniform 
grades and the national trade rules 
committee will hold meetings to dis- 
cuss current problems and plan fu- 
ture programs of activities. 

Madison Clement, association presi- 
dent, will announce the appointment 
of an education and public relations 
committee, which will hold its first 
meeting in Minneapolis. 
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Further Weakness 


In Cane Molasses 


NEW ORLEANS—Further weak- 
ness in markets for feeding cane mo- 
lasses covered the southern and mid- 
western states during the week ended 
Aug. 25, the New Orleans grain divi- 
sion office of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reported. 

A generally slow demand provided 
insufficient interest by buyers to pre- 
vent a continuation of the price de- 
cline, according to James W. Codding- 
ton of the New Orleans office. Slow 
movement of most feed ingredients, 
coupled with relatively low prices to 
farmers for cattle and hogs, contrib- 
uted to the weak market situation. 
Supplies were adequate. 

New Orleans prices were 4¢ lower 
at “mostly” 10.5¢ gal. Prices were un- 
changed to %¢ lower at Texas ports 
and Mobile. Further weakness was in- 
dicated in the Savannah-Wilmington 
area where prices dropped 1¢ gal., at 
the bottom of the price range, to un- 
changed. 

In the Midwest, prices declined \¢ 
gal. at Chicago, Cincinnati, Kansas 
City and St. Louis. Markets held 
steady with unchanged prices on the 
west coast and in northeastern states. 








More Alabama Broiler 
Contractors Confident 
In Poultry Exchange 


By Special Correspondent 

CULLMAN, ALA. — Broiler con- 
tractors in the Sand Mountain area 
recently expressed confidence in the 
newly-opened Alabama Poultry Ex- 
change here, and predicted closer co- 
ordination with those now operating 
in Texas, Arkansas, Georgia and 
North Carolina. 

A noted increase in interest on 
the part of processors in north 
Alabama was cited as an indication 
the volume of sales will eventually 
be such that almost all north Alaba- 
ma broiler prices will be predicted 
on the exchange quotations. 

On the day this reporter visited the 
exchange, over 141,000 birds were 
offered. It was explained that offer- 
ings in the middle of the week—the 
visit was made on Wednesday—were 
usually light. 

Of the first eight lots offered, five 
were “no-saled” when bidding failed 
to top 15¢, but seller resistance was 
gradually overcome as buyers raised 
their price to around 15¢—and in 
some instances as high as 15.2¢. 


Initial Movement 


The movement to establish the ex- 
change got its initial push during the 
recent convention of the Alabama 
Poultry Industry when it was decided 
to call a special meeting to discuss 
the organizational plans, modeled af- 
ter the Eastern Shore and North 
Georgia operations. 

At this meeting, while some of the 
processors indicated their interest, 
the contractors backed up their sup- 
port by subscribing more than $3,000 
to get the exchange under way. 

Later, the processors’ support was 
“lukewasm,” according to one of the 
feed dealers. However, when the ex- 
change was formally opened, bids 
from three Gorgia processors helped 
to launch the project. 

“The continued support of these 
Georgia plants,” one feed dealer com- 
mented, “finally won over the Ala- 
bama buyers and we believe we'll 
have clearer sailing from here on 
out.” 

While north Alabama broiler prices 
have been on about the same low 
plateau as those in other areas, most 
contractors expressed confidence 
prices will increase to the point when 
there will be profit margins by late 
fall. 

The Alabama broiler industry is 
probably less integrated than in 
north Georgia; most of the broiler 
contractors are also feed manufac- 
turers. 

Basic Operation 

The basic operation, especially in 
the Sand Mountain area, is for the 
contractor to buy his baby chicks 
more or less on the open market and 
sell the finished birds in much the 
same manner. 

Growers work on a contract pro- 
viding for guarantees on total weight 
with bonuses for good feed conver- 
sion, low mortality and uniformity 
(Turn to POULTRY EXCHANGE, page 93) 
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Mutual Millers, Dealers 


Set for Convention 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y. — The Mutual 
Millers & Feed Dealers Assn., James- 
town, will hold its convention Sept. 
15-16. 

A golf tournament is_ scheduled 
Sept. 15 at the Moon Brook Country 
Club. 

The program Sept. 16 includes a 
business meeting and election of three 
directors; a talk on “Changing Scene 
in American Agriculture” by C. M. 
Kessler, eastern regional sales man- 
ager of Allied Mills, and an afternoon 
outing at the Moose Club grounds on 
Lake Chautauqua, 


ate under the shadow of a possible 
bulge in cattle marketings and a 








ADM Earnings 
Up $1.5 Million 


MINNEAPOLIS — Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. reports that its earnings 
for the year ended June 30, 1959, 
were $1,531,764 higher than in the 
previous 12 months. 

Net profit for the fiscal year was 
$5,435,386, equal to $3.83 a share, 
compared with $3,903,622, or $2.45 a 
share a year ago, the company said 
in its annual report. Sales and oper- 


ating income totaled $239,370.108, 
against $225,811,912 for the 1957-58 
period. 

In their letter to stockholders, 


Thomas L. Daniels, chairman of the 
board, and John H. Daniels, presi- 
dent, said nearly every phase of 
ADM’s diversified operations shared 
in the sales and earnings gains. 

The soybean, linseed, flour, and 
grain operations returned better prof- 
its than a year ago, they said, while 
noteworthy gains also were recorded 
in sales to the chemical, protective 
coatings and taconite industries. 

Volume and margins of formula 
feeds declined, with low prices for 
broilers, eggs and hogs contributing 
to the unsatisfactory showing, the 
report noted. “New concepts in feed- 
ing and marketing programs are be- 
ing evaluated,” it added. 

Feed operations in Mexico, on the 
other hand, have improved. Sales vol- 
urne of Industrial Pecuaria, S.A., an 
ADM associated company there, has 
risen steadily in the past year and 
operations have improved, the report 
said. 

In partnership with a 
Mexico City industrialists) ADM 
owns three concerns in Mexico, the 
others being Commercial Distribuido- 
ra Laguense, S.A., and Division Vet- 
erinaria, Api-Aba, S.A. These con- 
cerns manufacture and market feeds, 
eggs, poultry and a full line of veter- 
inary supplies in Mexico. Plants are 
at Mexico City and Rorreon, with an- 
other under construction at Guadala- 

(Turn to ADM, 93) 
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Memphis Trade Board 
To Open Soybean Oil 
Meal Market Sept. 1 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Memphis 
Board of Trade will open a Memphis 
basis soybean oil meal market Sept. 
1, and it will become the only futures 
market trading in this commodity 
produced in the Memphis territory or 
having southern delivery. 

Arthur A. Williams, executive vice 
president, Memphis Board of Trade, 
said that this move was being taken 
because of the increased production 
of soybeans in southern states, par- 
ticularly the Mississippi Valley and 
the Memphis trade territory. 

He added that the soybean crush- 
ing capacity is being increased and 
now has reached a point where a 
southern futures market is justifiable. 

The new market will be a 44% pro- 
tein solvent processed contract and 
will offer processors, oil mills, dealers, 
exporters and handlers an opportuni- 
ty for hedging or the securing of 
price insurance as well as trading in 
southern production soybean oil meal. 

Fred Lovitt, Fred Lovitt & Co., 
was chairman of the committee that 
proposed the market. He was aided 
in this activity by the Memphis Board 
of Trade Clearing Assn. members: 
Cargill, Inc., Humphreys-Godwin Co., 
Fred Lovitt & Co., L. B. Lovitt & Co., 
Marianna Sales Co., Mitchell, Hutch- 
ins & Co. and The Pillsbury Co. 

The board of trade held a meeting 
for oil mill men, processors and other 
interested parties some time ago to 
discuss the possibility of such a mar- 
ket. Several weeks ago the board of 
trade ceased eastern trunk line soy- 
bean oil mill and old process cotton- 
seed oil meal trading temporarily. 
Neither has been returned to the 
boards. 








Oilseed Meal Futures 


Lower at Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Oilseed meal 
futures wound up lower Aug. 25 on 
the Memphis Board of Trade, com- 
pared with one week earlier. New 
crop soybean oil meal continued to 
decline under favorable growing con- 
ditions for soybeans and a slow cash 
oil meal market, which also affected 
cottonseed oil meal. 

The old crop August unrestricted 
soybean oil meal contract expired 
Aug. -20, in orderly fashion. 

There were fractional minus signs 
in cottonseed oil meal futures during 
the rather indifferent trading week. 
More spreading operations were not- 
ed between soybean oil meal and cot- 
tonseed oil meal by speculative inter- 
ests. 

Memphis traders said that mixed 
feed business was still slow in most 
areas. 

Viritually all old crop cottonseed 
oil meal supplies were gone and the 
new crop meal is yet to appear. Thus, 
the cash cottonseed oil meal market 
was at a standstill. 

Unrestricted soybean oil meal 
closed Aug. 25 20¢@$1.10 ton lower 
than on Aug. 18 and bulk solvent cot- 
tonseed oil meal ended unchanged to 
50¢ lower. 

Trading for the period amounted 
to 4,900 tons unrestricted soybean oil 
meal and 1,700 tons bulk solvent cot- 
tonseed oil meal. 


in 





Top Executive Changes 


Announced by Peavey 


MINNEAPOLIS—Several new of- 
ficers of F. H. Peavey & Co. were 
announced following the annual meet- 
ings of Peavey stockholders and the 
board of directors. 

F. Peavey Heffelfinger has been 
elevated from president of the firm to 
chairman of the board, succeeding his 
father Frank T. who died recently 
after 61 years of company service. 

Totton P. Heffelfinger succeeds his 
brother as president of F. H. Peavey 
& Co. and continues also as president 
of Van Dusen Harrington division. 





| Peoples 





The new chairman has seen 39 | 


years of company service and the 
new president has seen 38 years of 
service. 

Two new directors were elected: 
Gilbert G. Giebink, treasurer, and 
Fredric H. Corrigan, vice president in 
charge of terminal merchandising. 


All company officers were re-elect- | 


ed. including Charles E. Huntting, 


executive vice president. 





Chicago Feed Club 
Plans Golf Outing 


CHICAGO 
has scheduled its annual fall golf out- 
ing for Sept. 15 at Olympia Fields 
(Ill.) Country Club. Prizes will be 


The Chicago Feed Club | 


awarded to members and guests, in- | 


cluding prizes on various holes, for 
low gross and for highest score. Non- 
golfers will also be given prizes. 

All members and guests must tee- 
off before 1 p.m., at the request of 
the club. This enables everyone to 
be finished in time for cocktails and 


dinner. All scores must be in the 
hands of the “pro” by 6 p.m. 
Another announcement regarding 


the party, plus reservation cards, will 
be mailed out soon. 

Golf committee members are Jack 
MacAnulty, Bob White, Bill Edwards, 
John Sheetz, Homer Roberts and Art 
Fahrenkrog. 


oo 


Board of Trade Elects 


CHICAGO—Two Chicago business- 
men have been elected to member- 
ship in the Board of Trade here, ac- 
cording to Warren W. Lebeck, ex- 
change secretary. They are James S. 
Backoff, grain broker, Daniel F. Rice 
& Co., and Francis D. Wolfe, assist- 
ant floor manager, Bache & Co. 
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Effects of Chemell Developments on 
Livestock, Poultry Industries Weighed 


By Special Correspondent 


The extent to which southeastern 
livestock and poultry industries may 
be affected by the outcome of the 
Chemell Hatcheries request for a six- 
months’ moratorium on $1,500,000 
debts may be determined next month 
when creditors meet in Atlanta 
approve or reject the proposed reor- 
ganization plan 

Livestock men, 
raising hogs on 
watching closely 
lanta, it was learned following a re- 
cent field trip into three southern 
states. 

It was pointed out that the large 
feed manufacturers “can make the 
difference” in deciding whether 
Chemell will continue to operate with 
a moratorium, or whether actual con- 
trol of the hatching business in the 
industry shifts to the feed manufac- 
turers with court supervision 


particularly those 


contract, will be 


to | 


| Bank of Tifton, Ga.; 


the decision in At- | 


| time other hatcheries 


With more than a score of banks | 


throughout the area listed as credi- 
tors, poultrymen point out that even 
if the banks did foreclose, they would 
be hard pressed to operate the far- 
flung corporations without having the 
know-how of the feed interests. This 
they reason, is evidence the banks 
will more than likely be guided in 


| crease would result 


Bank, Gainesville, Ga.; First Nation- 
al Bank, Jackson, Miss.; First Na- 
tional Bank, Jasper, Ala.; Guaranty 
Bank & Trust Co., Greenville, N.C; 
Pioneer Bank & Trust Co., Chat- 
tanooga; State Bank & Trust Co., 
Greenville, S.C.; Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co., Charlotte, N.C.; Bank of 
Albany, Ga.; Bank of Dudley, Ga.; 
Farmers Bank, 
Douglas, Ga.; First National Bank, 
Shreveport, and Marion Bank & Trust 
Co., Marion, Ala 

Liquidating the large breeder 
flocks, which some estimate to pro- 
duce almost 10% of the broiler chicks 
placed nationally, could result in 
large financial losses, while continued 
operation will provide revenue to cut 
down and possibly eliminate any loss 
to all of the creditors 


Poultrymen pointed out that if the 
Chemell empire falls, within a short 
would increase 
no over-all de- 
Instances in the 
cited where some areas 
announced cutbacks in chick 
to have other 


production so that 


past were 
openly 


placements, only sec- 


| tions step up activities to more than 


their decision by actions of the feed 


people. 

But since many of these banks are 
located in areas where beef cattle and 
hog production activities are heavy, 
there is speculation whether the re 
strictions of credit by banks could 
include projects other than broilers 
and commercial eggs 


Bank Creditors 


The banks listed as creditors in 
clude the Farmers Bank, Douglas 
Ga.; Fulton National Bank, Atlanta 


Guaranty Bank & Trust, Alexandria 
La.; Marine Bank & Trust, Tampa 
Bank, Mendenhall, Miss 
Rome (Ga.) Bank & Trust Co.; South 


Carolina National Bank, Columbia; 
Talcott Finance, New York; Amer 
ican National Bank, Gadsden, Ala.; 


Deposit Guaranty Bank & Trust Co 
Jackson, Miss.; First Citizens Bank 
Fayetteville, N.C.; First National 


1401 





Manufacturers 





offset the announced cutbacks 


Direct Sales 


Some cattle and hog producers 
traced the Chemell situation to the 
highly integrated broiler program, 


and pinpointed that premise by citing 
that where hog production has been 
mainly on a_ contract local 
prices have been pushed downward 
The producers said that heavier mar- 
ketings, in most to the 
packer, have supplied the demand 

with the result that fewer bidders 
attend livestock auctions and that 
lack of buyer interest has depressed 


basis, 


cases direct 


prices 


The livestock producers stated that 


if the open auction markets are con- 
tinually by-passed in favor of direct 
sales, prices eventually will be con- 
trolled by the large buyers——as is the 
case with the broiler industry. Broiler 
people in general traced their woes 


to the large buyers “who quote their 
own prices when placing orders.” 
CHEMELL, page 93) 
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USDA Anticipates 
Fall Decline in 
Soy Meal Price 


WASHINGTON—Prices of soybean 
and other oilseed meals probably will 
decline seasonally this fall when 
crushings of the 1959 oilseed crops 
begin to pick up volume, the US. 
Department of Agriculture reported 
this week. 

Most high protein feeds have de- 
clined in price from the high level 
of early 1959. Soybean meal (bulk, 
Decatur) averaged $58.50 ton in July 
this year, nearly $4 above the June 
average, but $5 below January and 
$10 below a year earlier. 

Soybean meal production continues 
to set new records as a result of the 
record 1958 soybean crop and good 
demand from livestock producers. 
Production this year is expected to 
total about 9.6 million tons, an in- 
crease of about 1.3 million tons over 
1957-58. Of this total, about 9.1 mil- 
lion tons are expected to be fed to 
livestock. 


U.S. supplies of soybeans during 
1959-60 have been estimated at 581 
million bushels, about 2.5% less than 


a year earlier. However, “free” sup- 
plies going into the new marketing 
year will be about 7% less because 
about 35-40 million bushels of old 
crop beans likely will be in the hands 
of Commodity Credit Corp., compared 
with only 14 million held by CCC a 
year earlier. 

If current crushing and export es- 
timates are substantially correct, the 
carryover of 1958 crop soybeans into 
the new marketing year beginning 
Oct. 1 probably will be around 50 
million bushels, compared with 21 
million a year earlier. 


ip 
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Swine Feeders Day in 
Minnesota Sept. 11 


ST. PAUL, MINN. - 





Hog feeding 


research and swine evaluation pro- 
grams will be featured at the 37th 
annual Swine Feeders’ Day Friday, 
Sept. 11, on the University of Minne- 
sota’s St. Paul campus, according to a 
recent announcement by J. O. Chris- 
tianson, director of agricultural short 
courses. Dr. R. J. Meade, university 
swine nutritionist, is program chair- 


man. 

Visitors will tour university barns 
and lots, see swine feeding experi- 
ments in progress and view a display 
of hog carcasses showing what makes 
a good meat-type hog. Dr. Meade will 
then report on influence of protein 
content on rate of gain and carcass 
quality, pelleted barley rations for 
hogs, injectable iron for prevention 
of nutritional anemia and antibiotics 
for growing and finishing pigs. 

In the afternoon, the following re- 
search men from four’ university 
branch experiment stations will re- 
port on feeding trials: Dr. A. B. Sal- 
mela, Grand Rapids; Harley Hanke, 
Morris; Dr. Kenneth Miller, Waseca, 
and Diedrich Reimer, Crookston. 

Raymond L. Arthaud, extension 
livestock specialist, will discuss an 
“On-the-Farm” testing program for 
swine producers and Edgar Urevig, 
general manager of Tilney Farms, 
Lewisville, will talk on “What About 
Modern Swine Systems?” 

Dr. Meade, who is also secretary of 
the Minnesota Swine Producers Assn., 
will close the event with a report on 
the Minnesota swine evaluation sta- 
tions. 


oe 


FIRE DESTROYS PLANT 


CORVALLIS, ORE. — The Oregon 
Seed Co. was completely destroyed 
by fire recently. Cause of the fire was 
unknown. The plant, including a 
warehouse, was filled with grains and 
seeds. All processing equipment went 
up in flames. Loss was estimated at 
about $500,000. 
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Whitmoyer ‘Synergistic’ 
Coccidiostats Patented 


MYERSTOWN, PA.—U:S. Patent 
Nos, 2,823,160, 2,823,161 and 2,895,- 
874 have been granted on Whitmoyer 
coccidiostats, according to C. W. 
Whitmoyer, president of Whitmoyer 
Laboratories, Inc. 

Mr. Whitmoyer said: “Whitsyn was 
the first coccidiostat on the market 
in which the principle of synergism 
(each drug in a combination is said 
to multiply the effectiveness of the 
other) is employed to potentiate coc- 
cidiostatic activity, and provide maxi- 
mum therapeutic effectiveness with- 
out the need for a high drug con- 
centration and its attendant hazard 
of harmful side reactions. 

“The Whitmoyer work indicates 
this is accomplished by a unique 
chemotherapeutic response attained 
through a multiple bio-chemical 
blocking which potentiates the coc- 
cidiostatic activity of the drugs in 
Whitsyn. 

“The occurrence of synergism in 
medicine is so rare that a huge vol- 
ume of conclusive evidence was re- 
quired to convince the patent ex- 
aminers that coccidiosis - controlling 
synergistic activity existed in Whit- 
syn. 

“The substantiating data, on which 
the Whitsyn patent was finally grant- 
ed, included detailed reports on labo- 
ratory experimental work and the 
affidavits of reports of actual field 
trials developed during Whitmoyer’s 
basic research program. Confirming 
scientific articles published in scien- 
tific journals by workers in the Brit- 
ish Department of Agriculture, re- 
porting their findings on the syn- 
ergism that existed in Whitsyn-type 
combinations of a pyrimidine com- 
pound and a sulfa drug, were also 
included in the data submitted.” 

The Whitsyn patent, applied for in 
1953, as now granted, gives the Whit- 
moyer firm the “exclusive use of 
certain combinations of pyrimidine 
compounds and sulfa drugs in poul- 
try feed or water for controlling 
coccidiosis.” 

Mr. Whitmoyer said that of the 
entire series of coccidiostats devel- 
oped in the Whitmoyer coccidiosis 
research project, three are current- 
ly commercially available: Whitsyn- 
S, a drinking water treatment; Whit- 
syn-5, a feed treatment, and Whit- 
syn-10, a feed preventive. 
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Association Secretaries 


To Meet Sept. 12-13 


WASHINGTON—A special session 
on insurance programs for associa- 
tions will be presented by a panel of 
three veteran secretaries Sept. 12-13 
at the annual meeting of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. in 
Minneapolis. 

Secretaries from 55 grain and feed 
asociations, representing some 15,000 
grain and feed firms in the U.S. and 
Canada, will meet in conjunction with 
the GFDNA annual meeting. 

Secretaries to participate in the 
panel are: Clif Anderson, Farmers 
Elevator Association of South Dako- 
ta, chairman; Fred Sale, Indiana 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., Inc., and 
Howard Elm, Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. 

Other guest speakers will include: 
Madison Clement, president, GFDNA; 
George Wilkens, executive vice presi- 
dent, Minneapolis Grain Exchange; 
W. E. Glennon, president, American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn.; E. H. 
Sather, president, Central Retail Feed 
Assn., New Richmond, Wis., and 
Alvin E. Oliver, executive vice presi- 
dent, GFDNA. 

Robert Skinner, secretary, Western 
Grain & Feed Dealers Association of 
Iowa, and Herb Sharp, secretary- 
treasurer, GFDNA, will discuss new 
ideas on association management. 

Also, special equipment will be de- 
monstrated showing how to quickly 
test protein content of wheat and a 
new method of testing moisture in 
grain samples. 














R. F. Pevahouse 


J. M. Hall 


Allied Mills Appoints 


District Managers 


CHICAGO — The appointment of 
two new district sales managers has 
been announced by E. D. Griffin, vice 
president in charge of sales, Allied 
Mills, Inc. 

John M. Hall was promoted to sales 
manager of the Volunteer district, a 
new sales district, with headquarters 
at Jackson, Tenn. Robert F. Peva- 
house has been employed as sales 
manager of the Bearcat district with 
headquarters in Harrisonburg, Va. 

Mr. Hall came to Allied Mills in 
1954 as poultryman in the educational 
service division, Libertyville, Ill., and 
for the past two years has been as- 
sistant district sales manager in the 
Colonel district in Memphis. He is a 
graduate of Oklahoma A&M with a 
major in poultry husbandry. 

Mr. Pevahouse is a graduate of the 
University of Tennessee with a B.S.A. 
degree in animal husbandry and a 
master’s degree in animal nutrition. 
He has had 10 years of experience in 
the feed business with Mountain City 
Mills Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., Gainer 
Mills, Inc., and Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., Springfield, Ill, where he 
was sales manager and division sales 
manager. 


Alfalfa Meal Output 
For July Above 1958 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Alfalfa meal 
production in July was 256,400 tons, 
according to a preliminary estimate 
of the Kansas City grain division of- 
fice of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. This figure is below the 268,- 
200 tons of alfalfa meal produced 
during June, but greater than the 
July, 1958, total of 214,000. 

Total production of alfalfa meal 
during the current season, May-July, 
was 660,900 tons, compared with the 
593,000-ton total for the same period 
last year. Of the current season pro- 
duction total, 623,600 tons were de- 
hydrated alfalfa meal, while 37,300 
tons were suncured. 

Stocks of alfalfa meal at producing 
plants July 31 amounted to 303,800 
tons, of which 299,700 tons were de- 
hydrated and 4,100 tons suncured. On 
the same date last year, the stock 
total was 277,200 tons. 

Leading alfalfa meal producing 
state is Nebraska, which had an out- 
put of 111,100 tons during July. Other 
states producing more than 15,000 
tons during the month are: Kansas, 
26,300 tons; California, 22,800 tons; 
Colorado, 19,400 tons, and Ohio, 15,500 
tons. 
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be substantially higher than this year, 
and much of the increase will be in 
steers and beef heifers for slaughter. 
(2) The potential slaughter thus will 
be considerably greater in 1960 than 
1959. How much of the potential ac- 
tually develops constitutes the key 
element in price prospects. The like- 
lihood is for a moderate increase and 
the beginning of a price decline but 
for no drastic changes. 

Numbers of cattle on farms are 
being increased some 5 million head 
this year, to a new high Of 102 mil- 
lion next January. The cyclical up- 
swing will likely last several more 
years. 

Henceforth, the industry will oper- 








ate under the shadow of a possible 
bulge in cattle marketings and a 
break in prices. But the prospect is 
for gradual rather than sharp 
changes. 

More Steers, Beef Heifers in Herd: 
By the end of 1959, steer and beef 
heifer numbers on farms may be 
about 25% greater than three years 
before. This big increase in steer and 
heifer inventory makes it likely that 
cattle marketings will increase con- 
siderably in 1960. The increase the 
past two years in beef calves is 15 
to 20%, for all cows 3 to 5% and for 
all cattle and calves 9 to 9.5%. 

Calf Crop: While prospective in- 
ventories point to a larger slaughter 
of steers and heifers, and of all cat- 
tle, in 1960, the calf crop is not yet 
large enough to create a great “pres- 
sure from below.” The 1958 calf crop 
was only 2% greater than a year be- 
fore. 

Carcass Weights: Dressed carcass 
weights of cattle slaughtered the first 
half of 1959 were heavy, averaging 
40 lb. above a year earlier. In 1960, 
fed cattle will again make up a large 
part of all cattle slaughtered, so av- 
erage carcass weights may again be 
heavy. In the January-June period, 
some 50% of the slaughter was in 
fed steers and heifers. 


Cow Slaughter: Cow slaughter the 
first half of 1959 was 22% below a 
year before. In the second half it may 
about equal a year earlier. Unless 
severe drouth occurs next year, only 
a moderate increase in cow slaughter 
is likely. 

Cattle Prices: All factors consid- 
ered, it is likely that slaughter will 
increase enough to initiate a cyclical 
decline in cattle prices in 1960. Strong 
consumer demand for beef will mod- 
erate any decline, but big pork sup- 
lies will put pressure on prices. Price 
declines aren’t likely to be great 
enough to have a major effect on in- 
comes from cattle. 

Feeder Prices: Prices of fed cattle 
edged slowly downward this summer 
and in early August were $3 cwt. 
below the April high. Feeder cattle 
prices also trended lower. If prices 
continue to decline seasonally, by 
mid-fall they will be below a year 
earlier. 

Feeding Profits: How much faster 
prices decline this fall will have a 
lot to do with feeding profit prospects 
this winter. In the last three years, 
continuous rises in prices of feeder 
cattle could be accepted because fed 
cattle prices also were on an uptrend. 
Prices of fed cattle have drifted low- 
er this summer, and profits in feed- 
ing for summer sale were less than 
from spring sale. If feeder prices 
drop this fall to a little below last 
year, chances for average profits in 
feeding would be improved. A price 
margin sufficient to cover costs might 
then be realized next year, even if 
fed cattle prices fail to increase, or 
decrease somewhat. 

Feed Prices: Feed will again be 
abundant, and prices of feed in the 
coming feeding season won't average 
much different from the past season. 
Hay prices are likely to average a 
little higher. 

Heavy Volume: Cattle feeding con- 
tinues at a record volume. On July 1, 
13 major feeding states had 10% 
more cattle on feed than a year earli- 
er. Marketings of fed cattle will al- 
most certainly remain large this fall 
and winter. 

Prices, however, may be influenced 
not so much by the supply of fed 
cattle as by the number of non-fed 
cattle marketed. Reduced numbers of 
grass steers and heifers and of cows 
marketed have underpinned the high- 
er average price of fed cattle so far 
this year. It is possible that enough 
yearling steers and heifers will be 
marketed off grass so that slaughter 
of those classes will increase. If so, 
fed cattle will be prevented from ad- 
vancing. Prospects are for fed cattle 
prices to continue relatively stable, 
but with little chance for a fall rise. - 
Prices of choice and prime grades 
are likely to hold up better than low- 
er grades this fall and winter. 
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No. 6 in a series of conversations 


with Gooch Feed dealers 





“Gooch has a winner in their Red Circle premiums!”’ 


“You see that circle down in the corner of this ad? Well, 
there’s one like it on every bag of Gooch’s Best Feeds. I 
kind of like to call it my ‘insurance policy.’ When I sell a 
bag of Gooch I can be pretty sure that I’ve got a repeat 
customer. I know that the quality of the feed will please, 
and once folks start saving these Circles, they just don’t 
stop. (I know, I save ’em myself—dealer points, that is.) 
These Red Circles are valuable in exchange for premiums. 
Gooch has a whole catalog of top merchandise, something 
for everyone in the family. That makes it especially nice 
at Christmas time and for birthdays. It’s a great selling 


tool. Wait a minute. I'll show you the shotgun I got with 
my Red Circle points. . . .” 

Yes, the Gooch Red Circle Premium Plan is a popular 
sales tool with Gooch dealers and Gooch customers alike. 
The same Red Circles are printed on Gooch’s Best food 
products, too. Thousands and thousands of premiums are 
mailed out every year. 

Of course, Gooch has numerous other promotions to help 
Gooch dealers sell more feed. We'd be glad to have the 
opportunity to tell you about them. Write to Gooch Feed 
Mill Company, Salina, Kansas, or Lincoln, Nebraska. 





a egnelts daz, 
so 4+ 
is > “S. 
47 p0CHS 3 
GOOCH FEED MILL COMPANY = 2 f//UED = 
Lincoln, Nebraska . Salina, Kansas . Council Bluffs, lowa , BEST ; 
Dalhart, Texas * Vicksburg, Mississippi ‘ to ° ‘Fy 
‘eecdlecy We" 
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Review of Poultry Science Papers 
Presented on Nutrition, Related Subjects 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE ME- 
TABOLIZABLE ENERGY VALUES 
OF FATS AND OTHER FEED IN- 
GREDIENTS AND THE DIGESTI- 
BILITY OF FATS—Five papers were 
presented which will be treated under 
this section. The first of these was 
concerned with the metabolizable en- 
ergy values of different types and 
grades of fat used in practical chick 
diets and was presented by Dr. O. H. 








M. Wilder of the American Meat In- 
stitute Foundation, Chicago. 

Dr. Wilder and his group studied 
the apparent metabolizable energy 
value of various types and grades of 
fats with a basal diet made up of in- 
gredients commonly used in poultry 
feeds. Several of the same fats were 
used in practical type broiler formu- 
las to determine the effect on growth 


and feed efficiency under these condi- | 


tions 
It was immediately apparent from 


ble energy values varied considerably. 
The following values are given from 
Dr. Wilder’s paper: Choice 
grease, 4054-4332; yellow grease 4405; 
grease 4213-4327; 
grease 3640-4728; bleachable fancy 
tallow 3920; No. 2 tallow 3982; hy- 
drolyzed fat, 2994-3666; corn oil 4097 
energy per 


brown 


calories metabolizable 
pound 

The addition of p-methy] tolyl car- 
binol to the choice white grease re- 
sulted in an apparent increase from 
1069 to 4814 calories per pound of fat. 
The performance of the fat samples 
when used at a 10% level in practical 
diets did not always parallel the me- 
tabolizable energy values 

Some of the low values from the 
metabolizable energy 
above may be explained on the basis 
of the level of impurities in the sam- 
ple. The high values obtained for cer- 
samples suggest that metaboliza- 
values are inadequate to 
the full contribution of these 
fats in nutrition. Dr. Wilder stated 
that the metabolizable energy value 
of a fat was accurate only for the diet 
in which the fat was used wherein the 
metabolizable energy content was de- 
termined. Dr. Wilder stated further 
that the M.1I.U. value of a fat was a 
good measure to be used in attempt- 
ing to ascertain the nutritive value of 
the fat for use in poultry feeds. 


tain 
ble 
jud re 


energy 


Second Paper 
The second paper in this series was 
presented by Dr. I. R. Sibbald, On- 
tario Agricultural College, Guelph, 


poultry | 


By Dr. J. R. Couch 
Texas A&M College 





EDITOR'S NOTE: This is Part 2 
of the review of the 1959 nutrition 
sessions of the Poultry Science Assn. 
meeting held at Iowa State Univer- 
sity, Ames, Aug. 4-7, prepared by Dr. 
J. R. Couch, professor in the depart- 
ments of poultry science and bio- 
chemistry and nutrition at Texas 
A&M College. Seventy five nutrition 
papers were presented. In addition to 
the 75 nutrition papers, subjects cov- 
ered in other sections of the annual 
meeting of interest to the feed indus- 
try are summarized in this review 
series. Part 1 of this review appeared 
in the Aug. 22 issue of Feedstuffs, and 
Part 3 (final section of the series) 
will be published in the Sept. 5 issue. 





Ontario. Dr. Sibbald started the dis- 


| cussion by stating that the usefulness 


white | 


mentioned | 





the presentation that the metaboliza- | of metabolizable energy values of in- 


gredients in the formulation of poul- 
try feed formulas was dependent upon 
two assumptions: First, that the me- 
tabolizable energy value of an ingredi- 
ent was independent of the other 
dietary components, and secondly, 
that the value remained relatively 
constant irrespective of the age or 
type of bird to which the ingredient 
was fed. If either of such assumptions 
was invalid, then there could be a 
number of metabolizable energy 
values for each ingredient. 

From the results presented by Dr. 
Sibbald, it was concluded that the 
metabolizable energy content of sev- 
eral ingredients differed significantly 
when fed to birds three weeks of age 
and to others seven weeks of age. 
Further, the metabolizable energy 
content of corn varied significantly 
when combined with three different 
basal diets. However, the metaboliza- 
ble energy value for wheat did not 
change. 

Dr. Sibbald and the Ontario Agri- 
cultural group suggested that a fur- 
ther study of the factors influencing 
the metabolizable energy values for 
feed ingredients is necessary before 
a survey of the metabolizable energy 
content of poultry feed ingredients is 
undertaken. 

Corn Oil and Tallow 

Dr. L. M. Potter, University of Con- 
necticut, presented work on the com- 
parative energy values for corn oil 
and tallow. 

The metabolizable energy contents 
of corn oil and tallow were found to 








OPERATIONS BEGUN—Foxbilt, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa, has begun opera- 
tion of its new feed plant in Lone Rock, Wis., according to E. L. Fox, president 
of Foxbilt, The plant was purchased earlier this year and has been expanded 
and remodeled to include pelleting equipment, bulk storage and bulk handling. 
Capacity of the feed plant is expected to be 40 tons per day, with a 7-ton per 
hour capacity for the pellet mill, 





be 9.04 and 7.28 calories metabolizable 
energy per gram, respectively. It was 
apparent from this presentation that 
corn oil had a higher metabolizable 
energy value than did tallow. This is 
in agreement with the earlier reports 
of Dr. F. W. Hill and co-workers of 
Cornell University. 

Dr. Potter conducted additional ex- 
periments using 0, 5, 10 15 and 20% 
of corn oil and tallow in experiments 
with eight-week-old broiler chicks. It 
was concluded that the calories per 
gram for corn oil and tallow were 
more closely related to the metabo- 
lizable calories per gram of diet than 
to the per cent fat in the diet when 
feed conversion was the criterion used 
to measure the response, whereas the 
weights were only slightly or not af- 
fected by dietary treatments. Dr. Pot- 
ter also reported that calcium did not 
interfere with the values given for 
corn oil and tallow. 


Effect of Stilbestrol and Corn Oil 

Dr. L. B. Carew, Cornell University, 
reported on a study of the “Effect of 
Diethylstilbestrol and Corn Oil on Ef- 
ficiency of Energy Utilization by the 
Chick.” 

Two and one half percent and 
22% % corn oil were used to make up 
the two different energy levels. Dr. 
Carew concluded that diethylstilbes- 
trol produced an increase in the fat 
content of the carcass but that such 
increase was due to the increased en- 
ergy intake and not to any effect of 
diethylstilbestrol per se. As deter- 
mined by the total energy increase in 
the carcass, the efficiency of energy 
utilization was increased by corn oil 
but diethylstilbestrol had no effect. 


Digestibility of Dietary Fats 


Dr. M. R. Fedde, University of Min- 
nesota, reported on factors affecting 
the digestibility of certain dietary fats 
in the chick. 

The effects of age, restricted feed- 
ing, dietary ox bile and calcium level 
were studied on heavy crossbred male 
chicks reared in conventional bat- 
teries. Ten and 20% levels of fat were 
used and the fat was incorporated 
into an adequately supplemented corn- 
soybean oil type diet. The digestion 
coefficients did not differ at the differ- 
ent levels of fat fed and were 91 to 
92% for safflower oil, corn oil and 
lard whereas beef tallow had a diges- 
tion coefficient of only 76%. 

There was a definite effect on the 
digestion coefficients of beef tallow 
with age. The digestibility of beef tal- 
low increased from 53% at one week 
of age to 80% at 12 weeks of age, 
whereas no such increase in the di- 
gestibility of the other fats occurred. 
A significant increase in the digesti- 
bility of tallow at four weeks of age 
was apparent when the ox bile levels 
exceeded 0.1%. 

Restriction of the feed intake pro- 
duced no change in the digestibility of 
the tallow. However, lowering the 
dietary calcium level to .33% during 
the digestion trial caused an increase 
in the digestibility of the beef tallow 
from 77% for the control to 91% for 
the low calcium diet. There was a 
slight decrease in the digestibility of 
tallow when the dietary calcium level 
was increased to 3%. The digestibility 
of the tallow with the 3% calcium 
level was 71%. 


Opposition to Change 
A great deal of discussion time was 


given to the series of papers con- 
cerned with metabolizable energy and 
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the utilization or apparent digestibil- 
ity of fats. There were those in the 
audience who were quite definitely op- 
posed to changing from the presently 
used productive energy values to me- 
tabolizable energy values. Attention is 
directed to the paper presented by Dr. 
Sibbald, reviewed above. 

There were certain points. against 
the use of metabolizable energy values 
for fats presented by Dr. Wilder of 
the American Meat Institute Founda- 
tion. Other points in this regard were 
concerned with the effect of various 
factors on the metabolizable energy 
values. 

It was apparent from the discussion 
that it will be some time before a 
complete changeover is made from 
productive energy values to metabo- 
lizable energy values in the formula- 
tion of practical poultry feeds. 


Tissue Cholesterol in Chicks 


Dr. R. L. Svacha presented data 
from the Texas station on the “Ef- 
fects of Fats and of Lipotropic Agents 
on Tissue Cholesterol Levels in Broil- 
er Chicks.” Dr. Svacha is presently 
the nutritionist for the Poultrymans 
Cooperative Assn., Los Angeles. 

From the results of the work by 
Dr. Svacha, with broiler strain chicks 
and using a practical type diet, it was 
found that the cholesterol content of 
the serum, liver and aorta was in- 
creased by feeding cholesterol. This 
was especially true in the presence of 
fat. The feeding of butterfat increased 
the cholesterol concentrations still 
further. The latter could be lowered by 
adding a high level of choline to the 


diet illustrating the effect of this 
lipotropic agent in reducing the 
cholesterol concentration in the se- 


rum, liver and aorta. 

Other fats studied included animal 
tallow, corn oil and margarine. 
Choline had no effect in reducing the 
cholesterol content of the serum, liver 
and aorta when these fats were in- 


| cluded in the feed formulas. There 


was a high correlation between the 
serum and liver cholesterol levels and 


the per cent serum 4-lipo protein 
values. 
ENERGY AND PROTEIN RE- 


QUIREMENTS FOR POULTRY 
STARTING DIETS—W. J. Owings, 
Iowa State University, presented this 
paper and used protein levels ranging 
from 23 to 32% with productive en- 
ergy levels varying from 650 to 1,000 
Calories per pound in five experi- 
ments with Broad Breasted Bronze 
turkey poults. 

Mr. Owings concluded that increas- 
ing the energy content usually in- 
creased growth and nearly always 
improved feed efficiency independent 
of the protein level. The Calorie/pro- 
tein ratio was considered to be of 
relatively minor importance as com- 
pared to simple protein and energy 
effects. 

The writer has noted in articles 
during the past three years that Cal- 
orie/protein ratios are to be used 
only as guides in the formulation of 
feeds. Such Calorie/protein ratios 
have been listed in a number of in- 
stances in the past and research data 
has repeatedly been presented show- 
ing that it is not necessary to follow 
to the letter, the precise Calorie/pro- 
tein ratios which are given from any 
laboratory. 

PROTEIN AND AMINO ACIDS 
IN CHICK NUTRITION—Ten papers 
were presented in this field, the first 
of these by Dr. G. A. Donovan, re- 
search division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., Terre Haute, Ind. 

The subject of Dr. Donovan's pres- 
entation was the lysine requirement 
of the chick and interrelationships of 
lysine and methionine. According to 
the data presented, the lysine require- 
ment of broiler type male chicks be- 
tween 12 and 20 days of age was de- 
termined with lysine deficient diets 
containing 923 or 1018 Calories pro- 
ductive energy per pound and with 
18.5% protein. Under these conditions 
the lysine requirement was found to 
be 1.04 and 1.12%, respectively, on 
the low and high energy diets. Dr. 
Donovan concluded that the lysine 
requirement increased as the level of 
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AN IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


LEADERSHIP 


IN THE GROWING FEED 
HANDLING INDUSTRY 





BEING FIRST has been a habit with Dodgen Indus- 
tries for over twelve years. Dodgen has led the way in 
providing low cost equipment that has helped the Feed 
Industry “GO BULK.” Today, Dodgen Industries is 
proud to introduce a new concept in Bulk Body Design 
. . . DESIGN that will cut your costs and perform 
without equal. For the first time Dodgen announces a 
“DO IT YOURSELF” “T” Model priced at $1275! 
The “T” Model incorporates the same outstanding 
features that has made Dodgen a leader in Bulk Feed 
Handling Equipment. 


Frankly, Dodgen Leadership recognizes industry prob- 
lems when it comes to changeover and today over 50% 
of the Feed Dealers are still in a changeover position. 
Converting to Bulk can be a real problem to Hatchery- 
men where Feed represents only a segment of their 
business; Outlying Farm and Feed Stores who are not 
in a concentrated feeding area; Dealers plagued with 
diversified feeding that makes ALL BULK DELIV- 
ERY impractical, and Dealers who just do not have 


A New Concept in Bulk Body Design 


the capital or credit available to buy expensive bulk 
equipment to convert. To you who are in this position, 
Dodgen Industries now offers a revolutionary “DO IT 
YOURSELF” BAG AND BULK BODY. The 
Dodgen “T” Model is so simple that it can be installed 
right at your store, so practical and basic that it can 
be used for all types of hauling or unloading and so 
low in initial cost and upkeep that every Feed Man 
should have at least one! 


The PRICE IS ONLY $1275 for a 6-ton unit complete 
with all mounting brackets and instructions. BE- 
FORE YOU BUY... COMPARE THE PRICE... 
the FEATURES. ... and get the FACTS. .. . You have 
my word that here is a real DODGEN QUALITY 
WITH A MODEL “T” PRICE TAG! 


Sincerely, 
John Dodgen 


DODGEN INDUSTRIES @ HUMBOLDT, IOWA 






Priced at only 


$1275.00 


FOB Humboldt, lowa 


“T’ MODEL 


BULK AND BAG BODY 
Easily Installed on Your Body with Your Sides 


The Dodgen "'T'' Model Bulk and Bag Body is designed to 
mount on your truck, utilizing your present body. it is a 










D odgen 


unloading. -s 
insuring better 





A 12 foot body with three ball bearing traps for 
selective unloading. 


‘> 





Now the "T' Model is ready for mounting 


on the truck bed. side braces (24) furnished. 





The “head” is removable. As extra 
equipment, Extensions are available for 


those who need greater height. 





12 foot with three ball bearing traps for selective 
* Model fectures the front end delivery 


load balance 





The "T'' Model features the famous Dodgen Synchronized 
augers. No hydraulics or chains .. . 
power. Insert the 12 foot auger into the tube. 


At this point the sides should be installed using the 


adjustment is 


sary. 


Delivery balances the 
payload. 


and faster 


. greater height 
positioning. The first —> assembly starts with the bed 
itself. Position it on “* P 
your truck. 


ses’ at the right height for 





Here you see the heavy construction built into each 
Dodgen Bulk Body. 


positive, instant 





Now take the discharge spout and prepare for in- 
stallation. This should be done with a hoist and 
simply back the truck into position 


| With = the Discharge Mount the hydraulic 
Auger in position, in- pump (furnished) with 
| sert the short auger brackets provided and 
The insert is simple attach hoses to pump 
and no lining up or and cylinder. Attach 


neces- 


The Front End 


the turning mechanism 
and your Body is 
ready for profitable 
action. 





Write - Wire or Coll DODGEN INDUSTRIES °* HUMBOLDT, IOWA 
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energy and the level of protein were 
increased. It was estimated during 
the presentation -that high energy 
diets require between 9 and 18% 
more lysine than low energy diets for 
maximum growth. 

The relationship between dietary 
lysine and methionine requirements 
of chicks between 7 and 28 days of 
age was investigated for a diet con- 
taining 23% protein and 989 Calories 
productive energy per pound. Results 
obtained indicated that there was not 
a simple linear relationship between 
the lysine and methionine require- 
ments. 

Utilization of Amino Acids 

The next paper in this series was 
presented by Dr. R. V. Fell, Louisi- 
ana State University, and was con- 
cerned with the “Utilization of D 
and L Amino Acids in Liquid and 
Dry Diets.” Chemically defined water 
soluble diets were force-fed to chicks 
of varying ages. All diets tried were 
toxic to day-old chicks except those 
containing some natural material of 





Get longer life and better service! 


Rollerator 
Positive tram and roll protection. 
Quvick-action, throw-out lever. 
Safety guards. Roller bearings 
ut. 1, 2 and 3 pair-high, 
sanitary, and low models. 8 sizes, 
7x15 to 10x42. All Steel. 


Heavy duty, enclosed chain differential on 
all models, or V-belt differential if required. 


MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 


Roller Mills, Turn-Tuff Rolls, 


Heavy Duty 
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Shown with Ross Jet Steamer. Fits 
small space. Safety shear-pin. 
Fibre scrapers or roll brushes. Cor- 
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on large diameter rolls. Available 
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high molecular weight. The toxicity 
was associated with the amino acid 
mixture in water solution. A common 
symptom preceding death was a dis- 
turbed water balance associated with 
tissue dehydration. 

These workers also reported on the 
ability of the chick to utilize the D 
isomer of nine amino acids with solid 
diets. Both isomers of methionine and 
phenylalanine were utilized equally 
well. The D form of leucine, threo- 
nine, tryptophan and isoleucine failed 
to support growth when fed alone, 
but when over 50% of the require- 
ment was supplied in the L form the 
D isomer of these four amino acids 
was quite effective in supplying the 
remainder of the requirement. D- 
Valine supported some growth in- 
creasing in effectiveness in the pres- 
ence of the L form. High levels of 
D-Valine were toxic. Throughout this 
discussion D lysine supplied in a ra- 
cemic mixture depressed the growth 
promoting capacity of the L form 
At the levels used, D histidine had 
no effect on growth whether fed 
alone or in a racemic mixture. 


Crystalline Amino Acids 


Dr. Middendorf, University of 
Maryland, reported on studies on 
“Partial Replacement of Dietary Pro- 
tein with Crystalline Amino Acids.” 


Chick starter rations composed pri- 
marily of corn and soybean oil meal 
were diluted with a starch-corn-oil- 
mineral-vitamin mixture. These work- 
ers concluded that the addition of 
amino acids in the calculated order 
of limitation and the omission of one 
amino acid from the mixture of es- 
sential amino acids did not indicate 
the order of biological limitations in 
the basal diets. 


Amino Acid Balance 


Dr. K. H. Maddy, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., St. Louis, reported on the 
“Importance of Amino Acid Balance 
in Low Protein Broiler Starters.” Dr 
Maddy used a 21% protein formula 
and supplemented this formula with 
methionine, glycine, arginine and ly- 
sine and produced growth equivalent 
to that obtained with a 24% protein 
formula. 

It was observed that the corn con- 
tained 8.5-9.5% crude protein and had 
been obtained through early harvest- 
ing and artificial drying. The pro- 
tein from this corn was higher than 
that which had been used in earlier 
studies (7-8% crude protein). The 
corn protein from the higher protein 
ingredient which had been harvested 
early and artificially dried either con- 
tained some non-protein nitrogen or 
the amino acids in the protein of 
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g OUBLE YOUR TONNAGE 
IPLE YOUR PROFITS 


Watch this area each month for a new 
dealer who has Doubled His Tonnage 


and Tripled His Profits on the To PROGRESSIVE FEED DEALERS 
Honegger Program. ™~ 





For the benefit of dealers in other areas, we would like to relate a few 
facts. Our company took on the complete Honegger franchise the last 


of April, 1959. Since that time, we have seen our sales more than double. 


We believe that Honeggers’ 4-point program is the answer to a lot of 


feed dealers’ volume problems. 


We have been able to increase our business through Honeggers’ fine ad- 
vertising, merchandising, promotional and sales program in conjunction 
with a complete line of products that are as good as, or better than, 


other competitive products now in the area in which we service. 


We heartily recommend the Honegger franchise on the basis of our own 


company sales records, 


W. B. (Bill) Robinson 


Robinson Grain Company 


. B. (Bill) Robi 
Ww i nson Union City, Tennessee 


Union City, Tennessee 
Robinson Grain Company 


What others have done....you can do also 
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this ingredient were not biologically 
available. 

Dr. Maddy pointed out in the pres- 
entation that it was wise for the feed 
nutritionist to use a figure in the 
range of 7-8% protein for corn in 
making up poultry feed formulas. 


Metabolism of Methionine 

Dr. E. C. Miller, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md., report- 
ed upon the “Metabolism of Methio- 
nine by Single Comb White Leghorn 
and Australorp Chicks.” It was ob- 
served that both of these breeds con- 
verted methionine to cystine ade- 
quately to meet the biological needs 
of the chick for good growth. Radio- 
active L-methionine S” was used in 
studying the utilization of methionine 
for cystine synthesis with both 
breeds. Results from this study il- 
lustrated that the Single Comb White 
Leghorn converted methionine to cys- 
tine more efficiently than the Austra- 
lorp chick. However, in view of the 
good growth obtained with methionine 
supplementation of the basal 
which had a low-cystine content, it 
would appear that the conversion of 
methionine to cystine was adequate 
with both breeds. 

Chick Growth, Feather Tyrosinase 

W. J. 
sity, reported on “Protein Source and 
Amino Acid Effects on Chick Growth 
and Feather Tyrosinase Activity.” 

Mr. Owings stated that the argi- 
nine requirements of Vantress-White 
Rock chicks with 
approximately 24% protein 
with the protein source. Zein 
casein were used as supplementary 
proteins in these studies. Combining 
the casein with the zein improved 
growth over that produced by a zein 
diet but there was no improvement 


in growth by increasing the arginine | 


level from 1.2 to 18%. 

Mr. Owings also used Drackett pro- 
tein in his studies. New Hampshire 
chicks fed a zein-casein diet (24% 
protein) supplemented with amino 
acids exhibited depigmented feathers 
on low lysine diets. The depigmented 
feathers were shown to possess a low 
tyrosinase activity. It was suggested 
that one way in which a lysine defi- 
ciency might cause feather depigmen- 
tation, which often occurs in Broad 
Breasted Bronze turkeys maintained 
on a low-lysine diet, was by inhibit- 
ing the activity of the feather tyro- 
sinase and thus inhibiting the forma- 


diet, | 


Owings, Iowa State Univer- | 


a diet containing | 
varied | 
and | 


tion of the melanine pigment neces- | 


the the 


sary for pigmentation of 
feathers. 
Essential Amino Acid Level 
Dr. J. O. Anderson, Utah State Uni- 
versity, presented the paper on the 
“Effect of Essential Amino Acid Lev- 
el in the Diet on the Chick’s Require- 
ment for Specific Amino Acids.” 
The results suggested that the re- 
quirement for each of the essential 
amino acids was influenced by the 
level of the other essential amino 
acids in the diet. This simply means 
that the amino acid composition of 
the protein which permits the best 
performance of the chick cannot be 
defined in terms of minimum quan- 
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tities of each of the essential amino | 


acids. These results confirm studies 
which have been reported earlier. 

The next paper presented was from 
the laboratory of Dr. H. D. Branion, 
Ontario Agricultural College, and 
was concerned with the effect of “Di- 
etary Protein Level on the Concen- 
tration of Free Amino Acids in the 
Blood Plasma of Chicks.” 

Protein levels used were 8.5, 15, 21 
and 30%. With the diet containing 
only 8.5% protein, the concentrations 
of the amino acids in the plasma were 
depressed below normal levels. Other 
levels of protein produced varying 
concentrations of the amino acids in 
the plasma. 


Supplementation 

The writer reported for Dr. R. W. 
Lewis, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Prairie View, on the 
“Feather Meal, Methionine and Cys- 
tine Supplementation of Broiler Di- 
ets.” 

Calorie/protein ratios in the start- 


ers were maintained at 42/1 and for 
the finishers at 53/1. The starters 
contained an energy level of 1072 
Calories productive energy per pound 
and the finishing diets were calculat- 
ed to contain 1128 Calories per pound. 

This work is strictly of a prelimi- 
nary nature. Results were inconclu- 
sive and variable. 

One of the most interesting points 
in the report was the fact that in 


| one study the supplementation of the 


feather meal diet (feather meal used 
at a 2.5% level) with methionine pro- 
duced no response, where the cystine 
supplementation of the same diet pro- 
duced a response in growth. Further 
work is needed to elucidate these ob- 
servations. 
Hydrolyzed Feather Meal 

Dr. J. F. Stephens, Tennessee Ag- 
riculture Experiment Station, Knox- 
ville, reported on “Fractions of Hy- 
drolyzed Feather Meal in Broiler Di- 
ets.” 

Dr. Stephens stated that feather 





meal contained an inorganie growth 
factor which was apparent when 
feather meal ash was included in di- 
ets containing 6.2% fish meal. This 
indicates that the inorganic fractions 
from feather meal which supported 
growth must be different from the 
organic fish factor. 

Diets containing ether extracted 
feather meal also supported larger 
weight gains than did the feather 
meal control diets. The observation 
to the effect that feather meal con- 
tains an inorganic growth factor is 
a confirmation of work which has 
been presented heretofore, 


ANTIBIOTICS IN CHICK AND 
LAYING HEN NUTRITION — The 
first of these papers was presented 
by Dr. C. W. Carlson, South Dakota 
State College. Dr. Carlson used oxy- 
tetracycline at a level of 10 mg./Ib. 
alone and with other additives, in- 
cluding glucosamine at 24 mg./Ib., 
reserpine at 1 mg./lb. and 0.25% Vi- 
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gofac. Several combinations of these 
four additives were also studied. 

The only positive results obtained 
were an improvement in egg produc- 


The intermittent feeding was car- 
ried out by feeding the antibiotic sup- 
plemented mash only for the first 
seven days of each 28-day period. The 


caine penicillin, combinations of these 
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| with a combination of two antibiotics 


it the level of 10 gm. per ton whe! 
npared with 10 gm. of a singk 
ce of an antibiotic or the non 


tion and feed efficiency when oxy- | average egg production for a 40-week feeding of 10 gm. per ton of a single ipplemented control diet 
tetracycline and glucosamine were | experimental period was 68% for the | source or combinations of two anti Other Antibiotics 

used separately. A further improve- | control group, 69.2% for the intermit- | biotics to floor pen layers resulted ir r Gar sorted he “Ef 
ment was noted when these two prod- | tent group and 70.5% for the contin- | a non-significant increase in egg |, )) are reported on the ts 
ucts were combined in the same for- uous antibiotic supplemented group. weight, shell percentage, hatchability . : wwe ~ a poe meg - pe 
mula. Reserpine and Vigofac were | The difference due to the intermit- | feed conversion, maintenance of bod ae Ss eee 
without effect as supplements to the | tent treatment was not significant. | weights and no noticeable improv 
laying diet in this study. The increased egg production | Ment was noted in the interior qual rrowt broiler chicks ovet 
ity of the eggs nor in the appearance tite ery les pe 


(2.5%) for the continuously fed anti- ; ear ‘ ane “e. 
Intermitte rs. © Sed me ots or meat spo Th penicillin when added to the diet at 
tent vs. Continuous biotic group was significant when the of blood spots or meat spots. Thess “yas = favel: Tn a 2008 
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ing of antibiotics to laying hens. heavier in body weight. with caged layers. Floor layers laid a ae 
From 120 to 200 birds were used ; significantly more eggs than cage 

per pen. The feeding system consist- Single Sources vs. Combinations layers according to Dr. Sanford’s r 

ed of a 55% mash and a 45% grain Dr. Paul E. Sanford, Kansas State port, but caged layers laid signifi 

feeding program. The antibiotic sup- University, reported on a series of in- cantly larger eggs. These data al Low Levels of Antibiotics 

plement was added to the mash at a | vestigations on the comparison of confirm earlier investigations I Mi The Borden C 

rate of 200 gm. per ton which re- | feeding single sources or combina- A significant increase in the eg reported on the “Lack 

sulted in an intake of approximately tions of antibiotics to laying hens production of floor layers was ol Effe f s of Certain Ant 

110 gm. of the antibiotic per ton of The antibiotics fed included chlorte- tained by supplementing the Kansas tic n ng Growth and 

feed. tracycline, zinc bacitracin and pro- State University basal layer ration i Effici f Chick 
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GOLF OUTING—Shown are several scenes at the Chicago Feed Club’s recent 
golf outing in Milwaukee. In the first picture (left to right) are: George E. 
Fuhr, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc.; Richard L. Kathe, director of public rela- 
tions, American Feed Manufacturers Assn.; Donald C. Sinclair, Sinclair Min- 
eral & Chemical Co., and Joe McDermott, Kraft Bag Corp. In the second 
picture (left to right) are: Stanley G. Smith, Peerless Lithographing Co.; 


L. E. Graves, General Foods Corp., Kankakee, IIL; B. J. Free, Badger By- 
Products Co., Inc., Milwaukee, and Scott Manley, General Foods Corp. Don 
McGowan and Harry Rafferty, both of Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., are shown 
in the third picture, and in the last picture are (left to right): Hiram Hegge, 
Wisconsin feed mill operator, and E. G. Schmidt, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 


Chicago. (Photos by Truman Fowler.) 





partment of poultry science of the 
Texas station where it has been im- 


possible to obtain a growth response 


in batteries for at least two years. 
Likewise, it has been impossible to 
obtain a growth response at the field 
substation supervised by Dr. A. A. 
Camp near Gonzales, Texas. Re- 
sponses should certainly be obtained 
at the latter location since this sta- 


| tion is located in a broiler 
| tion area. 

Dr. L. C. Matterson, University of 
Connecticut, reported on the “Appar- 
| ent Loss of Antibiotic Response in 
| Chick Growth Studies.” 

Several investigations, according to 
Dr. Matterson, suggest that the anti- 
biotic growth response of chicks is 

| being lost where the same antibiotics 
are fed under the same conditions or 


produc- | 


in the same environment over an ex- 
tended period. There have also been 
suggestions to the effect that the an- 
tibiotic response is dependent in part 
on the makeup of the formula. 

Dr. Matterson tested these hy- 
potheses in three experiments and in 
one instance used the original 1951 
formula where good results were pro- 
duced with antibiotic supplementa- 
tion. The antibiotics studied included 
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procaine penicillin, zinc bacitracin 
and Aureomycin at a level of 10 gm. 
per ton. The percent growth re- 
sponses over the basal in all three 
experiments were considerably less 
than those reported in the 1951 stud- 
ies. This supports the theory that the 
antibiotic response is gradually de- 
creasing. 

In one experiment, the response 
over the basal of the antibiotic fed 
birds on the 1951 formula were equal 
to those obtained in 1951 at the end 
of one week, but decreased steadily 
to 0 at eight weeks of age. This re- 
port adds further data to the theory 
that the antibiotic growth response 
is disappearing in the laboratory. 


Antibiotic Comparison 


Dr. A. C. Wiese, University of Ida- 
ho, reported on the comparison of 
several antibiotics for chick growth 
using a corn-soybean oil meal broiler 
basal diet. 

The antibiotics were added to the 
basal diet at levels of 2.5, 5, 10 and 
20 parts per million. The antibiotics 
tested included penicillin G, penicillin 
V, erythromycin and spontin. Both of 
the latter are new antibiotics not 
presently being used routinely in feed 
formulas. 

Results obtained in these studies 
were somewhat variable. The average 
growth response for all levels of ery- 
thromycin tested were 6.1, 4.9, 7.7 
and 7.1% for the four experiments, 
while spontin produced an 8.2% re- 
sponse in one trial. From the results 
it would appear that erythromycin 
and spontin may be useful supple- 
ments to chick broiler formulas. This 
would be particularly true when an 
antibiotic had been used as a supple- 
ment in a particular environment for 
a long period of time, according to 
Dr. Wiese. 

Results obtained in the writer’s 
laboratory have been somewhat vari- 
able with erythromycin; at times a 
positive growth response has been ob- 

(Turn to NUTRITION, page 82) 
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Anaplasmosis 


gallziekte. It was probably introduced into the 
United States by the Spaniards along with Texas 


Anaplasmosis is an infectious disease of all 
breeds of cattle and is characterized by 
anemia, fever and the appearance of anaplas- 
ma bodies on or near the margin of the red 
blood cells during the active phase of the dis- 
ease. The bodies stain a dark blue when blood 
smears are prepared with Giemsa's or Wright's 
stains as illustrated below. The incubation pe- 
riod in experimental cattle varies from 21 to 
45 days. This period under field conditions 
probably is 30 to 150 days or more. Anaplas- 
mosis is recognized as a major cattle disease. 


Economical losses . . . 


It costs stockmen of the United States $3.4 
billion in estimated production losses and $3.5 
million in mortality losses annually (1). Mortality 
has been reported as high as 50 per cent of the 
infected animals (2). Cattle which recover from 
anaplasmosis are immune to the disease but are 
permanent carriers. Anaplasmosis has been re- 
ferred to as gall sickness, bovine malaria and 
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Photomicrograph of peripheral blood smears treated 
with Giemsa's stain showing erythrocytes containing 
anaplasma bodies. Magnification is 1,400 times normal. 





fever. The disease is not transmissible to man, 
but it has been reported that other ruminants, 
such as the deer, elk, antelope, buffalo, camel, 
black wildebeest, duiker, blesbok and goat are 
susceptible (3). It has been recently recognized in 
sheep in the United States (4) 

Anaplasmosis was first observed in this coun 
try in 1893 during the investigational studies of 
Texas fever (3). However it was not recognized 
to be a separate disease entity at this time but 
the anaplasma bodies were described and were 
considered to be a stage in the life cycle of the 
causative agent of Texas fever (4). In 1910 an 
African investigator presented evidence that an 
unrecognized disease of cattle had been identified 
(5). It was observed that this malady was char- 
acterized by the presence of bodies on or near 
the margin of the red blood cells. These bodies 
have been considered to be protozoan and the 
cause of the disease. Because they were assumed 
to be the cause of the disease and due to their lo- 
cation and the fact that they were without cyto- 
plasm, they were designated Anaplasma marginale 
and the disease anaplasmosis. A. marginale is the 
only species known in the United States, while 
it has been found with A. centrale in Africa. The 
bodies vary in size from 0.2 to 0.9 micron (25,000 
microns per inch). 

Anaplasmosis was first recognized in the Unit- 
ed States in 1913 (6): however, the infection was 
proved to coexist with Texas fever 

It was first reported, uncomplicated with Texas 
fever, in 1926 when it was observed in south- 
eastern Kansas (7). In 1928 (8) it was reported 
in California and the investigator indicated that 
he had diagnosed anaplasmosis in California as 
early as 1925. In 1932 four forms of the disease 
—peracute, acute, subacute and chronic—were de- 
scribed (9). The chronic form appears as an aft- 
ermath of acute cases that are not treated or 
treated late in the course of the disease. Young 
calves develop the mild form, however, if such 
animals are splenectomized and then administered 
infective blood the acute or peracute form de- 
velops. 
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Geographical distribution . . . 


Anaplasmosis is considered a tropical or semi- 
tropical disease but it also occurs in more tem- 
perate areas. It has been reported in Asia, Asia 
Minor, southern Europe, most districts of Africa, 
Australia, South America and Hawaiian, Philip- 
pine and Antilles Islands. Anaplasmosis has been 
recognized in 38 of 48 United States. These in- 


clude: the southeastern, Gulf and southwestern 
states; and Washington, Oregon, California, Ida- 
ho, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 


braska, Kansas, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada 
and Illinois 

The disease is most troublesome in states or 
in certain areas of states where the natural blood 
sucking vectors such as ticks, flies and mosqui- 
toes abound. Anaplasmosis has been experimental- 
ly transmitted from infected to susceptible bovine 
hosts by bites of many species of ticks, by horse- 
flies and stable flies, and by mosquitoes. With flies 
and mosquitoes, transmission is mechanical. Ticks 
ingest infected blood and transfer the infection 
to the susceptible host animal when feeding is 
resumed. Perhaps in certain areas more game 
animals, such as deer, are carriers of anaplasmos- 
is than is now realized and in such areas may be 
a major factor in perpetuating the disease. The 
interstate shipment of cattle has apparently fa- 
cilitated spread of anaplasmosis within the US 
in recent years 


Transmission by insects .. . 


Research has shown that many blood sucking 
insects are capable of transmitting anaplasmosis. 
It is quite probable that all of these, and other 
blood sucking insects not yet proven experimen- 
tally, transmit the disease in the field. It has 
also been reported that horn flies, biting gnats, 
black flies and chrysops may spread anaplasmosis 
mechanically under given epidemiological condi- 


tions (10). It is known that some epizootics are 
not as acute as others (11). It is difficult to totally 
assign this to the variance in the resistance of 


susceptible cattle. It is possible that there are 
separate strains of the causative agent, or that 
the transmitting insects influence the virulence of 
the causative agent (12) 

The stable fly, nine species of horse flies 
(tabanids), three species of mosquitoes and eight- 
een species of ticks have been proven experimen- 
tally to transmit anaplasmosis 

It has been shown that certain ticks are capa- 
ble of transovarian transmission of the infection 
through the ova to the succeeding larvae (13) 
It is evident that this occurs under natural 
conditions because the female tick, after feeding, 
leaves the host and lays her eggs. Next generation 
of ticks may then transmit the infection to sus- 
ceptible hosts, cattle and wild game such as deer 
The transmission by biting flies appears to be 
by a mechanical transfer of blood from infected 
to susceptible cattle. It has been reported that 
it is necessary that horse flies and stable flies 
feed on susceptible cattle within a period of a 
few minutes after having fed on infected cattle in 
order to transmit the disease. Experimental trans- 
missions occurred only if the sucking mouth parts 
of the insect were wet with infective blood when 
feeding was begun on a susceptible animal 

Man has mechanically transmitted anaplas- 
mosis by the use of contaminated needles or sur- 
gical instruments which were not cleaned and 
disinfected before repeating the procedures on 
susceptible animals. Transmissions of anaplas- 
mosis have been reported following insanitary 
dehorning and also following the insanitary re- 
moval of horn tips (14 & 15). In addition to these 
modes of infection, transmission has been re- 
ported in the insanitary techniques of vaccination, 
bleeding for serological tests and castrating in 
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herds where anaplasmosis carriers were present. 

Following use of clean and disinfected dehorn- 
ing instruments for each animal, spurting of blood 
should be stopped after each bovine is dehorned. 
If this is not done, it is obvious that a carrier of 
anaplasmosis can, when in close proximity to 
susceptible members of the herd, contaminate the 
dehorning wounds of susceptible cattle. Another 
means of transmission of anaplasmosis is insani- 
tary ear notching and possibly the use of con- 
taminated nose tongs. 


Cause is partially clouded. . . 


The cause of anaplasmosis has generally been 
assumed to be Anaplasma marginale, a protozoan, 
although this never has been proved (3, 17 and 
18). 

The anaplasma body appears in the red blood 
cells 6 to 8 days before clinical signs become 
evident (8). During the febrile period of the dis- 
ease as many as 77 per cent of the circulating red 
blood cells have been seen containing these bodies. 
Erythrocytes, or red blood cells, containing the 
bodies decrease in number abruptly, and rapidly, 
in untreated acute cases. This actually occurs 2 
to 3 days before the total red blood cell count 
of the animal has reached its lowest value. This 
phenomenon suggests that the anaplasma body 
may be an inclusion body rather than the cause 
of the disease (19). The causative agent of ana- 
plasmosis when released from the red blood cells 
during laboratory procedures dies very quickly. 
For this reason successful filtration studies of the 
causative agent are extremely difficult. However, 
one successful transmission of the disease by a fil- 
trate has been reported (12). 

It has been reported that the anaplasma 
body constitutes tightly packed submicroscopic 
elementary bodies, and that the parasite undergoes 
multiple division instead of binary fission (20). 
It has been recognized that an interference phe- 
nomenon exists between the causative agents of 
anaplasmosis and eperythrozoonosis in splenecto- 
mized cattle (21). The causative agent of epery- 
throzoonosis is classified as a rickettsia, and either 
does not cause clinical symptoms in nonsplenecto- 
mized cattle or if symptoms are produced they 
have not been recognized. 

Recently erythrocytes containing anaplasma 
bodies have been treated with osmic acid, sec- 
tioned with an ultramicrotome and observed with 
the electron microscope. The sections were cut at 
a thickness of 1/20 to 1/40 micron. The body 
is seen as a clear space at the margin of the 
erythrocyte containing individual masses of osmo- 
philic particulate matter (Figs. 2 and 3). It is 
probable that the larger bodies contain numerous 
such masses. The size of the particies is approxi- 
mately 100 angstroms or 10 millimicrons. None 
of the organelles of a cell are seen in the bodies 
such as nucleus, mitochondria and endoplasmic 
reticulum. This suggests the causative agent of 
anaplasmosis may be a virus (22). 





Investigations with Fe 59... 


Basically, anaplasmosis is of importance be- 
cause it causes an acute anemia. It generally has 
been assumed that the anaplasma bodies rapidly 
destroy, or cause the rapid destruction, of the red 
blood cells of the infected bovine (3, 17, 18 and 
23). However, there is no evidence of the destruc- 
tion of, or hemolysis of, the erythrocyte, for ex- 
ample, hematuria, hemoglobinuria or hemoglobin- 
emia, and the anemia is evidently caused by a 
paralysis or suppression of the erythropoietic 
function (12). Research with radioisotope Fe 59 
shows that hematopoiesis is unchanged or sup- 
pressed (24). Histopathologic studies of untreat- 
ed animals which relapsed with anaplasmosis after 
splenectomy showed depressed erythropoietic ac- 
tivity of the bone marrow (25). 

In healthy animals there is a delicate balance 
between erythrocyte production and the disposi- 
tion of the senile cells. Research with radioiso- 
topes, Cr 51 and Fe 59 involving 24 calves shows 
the average normal life span of the bovine ery- 
throcyte in the peripheral circulation is 22 to 26 
days and, during acute anaplasmosis, the average 
life span of these cells is reduced to approximately 
14 to 16 days (26). This research further indi- 
cates that the anemia of anaplasmosis is aplastic— 
primarily due to a suppression of the erythropoie- 
tic activity of the affected bovine. 

The suppression of the erythropoietic system 
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Note the Fe 59 curve showing the production 
of erythrocytes enabling the calf to survive. 
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during the early part of the disease is gradual 
and seove intensified as the disease prog- 
resses. This obviously exacts undue stress, wear 
and tear on the erythrocytes in the circulation as 
well as the new ceils that are formed to meet the 
newly-created emergency. Therefore, the life span 
of the circulating erythrocytes is abbreviated and 


Electron micrograph of erythrocyte with one anaplasma 
body. Note the particles in the osmophilic mass. 


they are disposed of. In animals with peracute or 
acute anaplasmosis a vicious cycle develops when 
erythrocytes are produced that do not live a nor- 
mal life span. 

Graphs A and B represent two young calves 
which were experimentally inoculated with ana- 
plasmosis infective blood and subsequently ad- 
ministered radioisotope Fe 59 intravenously. 
Calves A and B were non-splenectomized. The 
values shown in the graphs are the total red 
blood cell counts per cubic millimeter of whole 
blood; the per cent of red blood cells containing 
anaplasma bodies and the total per cent of Fe 59 
administered with plasma clearance of, and then 
the incorporation of the radioisotope in the newly 
formed red blood cells appearing in the peripheral 
circulation, These calves were administered ana- 
plasmosis infective blood (to produce peracute or 
acute anaplasmosis in a non-splenectomized young 
calf) from a common carrier and on the same 
day. The normal erythrocyte count of these calves 
before being inoculated with infective blood was: 
calf A 8,000,000 and calf B 11,000,000. The incuba- 
tion period of the disease in calf A was 11 days, 
and that in calf B was 17 days. Fifteen days after 
calves A and B were administered infective blood, 
each was inoculated intravenously with 4 micro- 
curies of radioactive iron Fe 59. At this time (see 
graphs) calf A was in an advanced stage of ana- 
plasmosis and had suffered a loss of 4,500,000 
red blood cells per millimeter of whole blood. This 
indicates that the erythropoietic system of this 
calf was suppressed with the resulting anemia 
before Fe 59 was administered. Calf B had not 
suffered a reduction in red blood cells at the 


Two erythrocytes in the above electron micrograph each 
contain one anaplasma body composed of four osmo- 
philic masses in a clear space. 
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The Fe 59 curve shows thot insufficient numbers of new 
erythrocytes were formed to enable this calf to survive. 
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time the Fe was administered. Approximately 60 
hours after the radioisotope was administered to 
calf A, his erythropoietic system was quite active 
and new red blood cells containing the Fe 59 were 
rapidly appearing in the peripheral circulation. It 
is noted that a maximum of 75 per cent of the 
Fe 59 was incorporated in the newly formed cells. 
_ To the contrary, calf B was administered Fe 59 
just before the anaplasmosis azent suppressed his 
hematopoietic system. Therefore, approximately 
65 hours after radioisotope was administered only 
a few new erythrocytes were produced so that only 
27 per cent of the radioisotope was incorporated 
in such cells. It is apparent that there was an in- 
sufficient number of new erythrocytes formed and 
and calif died. 


Look for anemia... 


The most important symptom of anaplasmosis 
is an acute anemia. When jaundice is present it 
appears to be due to an obstruction of the normal 
flow of bile from the gall bladder into the in- 
testine and overproduction of bilirubin. The first 
three symptoms of anaplasmosis to appear are: 
abrupt decline in milk production in lactating 
cows, slight decrease in appetite and the intermit- 
tent inclination of the affected animal to recline 
and to stay apart from the herd. The temperature 
of the affected animal the first day these symp- 
toms appear will be one to two degrees F. higher 
than the average temperature of other animals in 
the herd. This is especially so in the afternoon. At 
the time these symptoms appear the total red 
blood cell count will be approximately 4,000,000 per 
c.m.m. of blood. The average total red blood cell 
count of an adult bovine is 6,000,000. If the animal 
is affected with the acute form of this disease 
and not treated there will be a loss of approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 red blood cells or more during 
each 24-hour period. If the bovine is affected with 
the peracute form of anaplasmosis it may die 24 
to 36 hours after the first clinical symptoms ap- 
pear. Very often animals with this form of the 
disease are found dead without being known to 
have been sick. As the anemia progresses in un- 
treated cases the following symptoms appear: ele- 
vation of body temperature up to 107° F., accel- 
erated pulse of 70 to 140 a minute, accelerated 
respiration of 60 to 80 a minute, followed by pale 
mucous membranes, complete or almost complete 
loss of appetite, atony of the rumen, constipation, 
jaundice (not seen in the peracute form), dry 
muzzle, weakness, marked dehydration and mus- 
cular tremors. Cattle unaccustomed to confine- 
ment and restraint and those of a nervous dispo- 
sition are prone to “fight.” This is due to an an- 
oxemia of the central nervous system. 

During the recovery period from acute ana- 
plasmosis the following symptoms sometimes ap- 
pear: dribbling of urine, drooling of saliva, exces- 
sive thirst and a mucopurulent nasal discharge. 
The latter probably due to secondary invading 
bacteria. Abortions may or may not occur in ad- 
vanced pregnancies. 


Diagnose in laboratory and field . . . 


A tentative diagnosis of anaplasmosis is indi- 
cated when: symptoms of anemia and icterus oc- 
cur in cattle over one year of age during the 
summer or fall months and if it is known that 
carriers of the disease are in the herd or area. A 
positive diagnosis of anaplasmosis can be made 
only when microscopic examination of stained 
blood smears of blood taken from the sick animal 
show anaplasma bodies in the erythrocytes. Usu- 
ally when anemia and jaundice are first recog- 
nized the percentage of erythrocytes containing 
the pathognomonic anaplasma body will vary from 
one to 10 per cent even though four to six days 
previously this percentage would possibly have 
been 20 to 80 per cent. If the animal is not given 
attention for some days after these symptoms 
are observed, or if these symptoms are not ob- 
served for several days in all probability cells 
containing anaplasma bodies will not be found. 
With such a history anaplasmosis should be sus- 
pected and other cattle in the herd should be 
critically observed daily for the development of 
anaplasmosis. 

Anaplasmosis in certain stages, may be con- 
fused with acute leptospirosis, bacillary hemoglo- 
binuria and Texas fever (piroplasmosis). However, 
these diseases are accompanied by coffee- or blood- 
colored urine which is not present in anaplas- 
mosis cases. It also may be confused with anthrax; 
and with parasitism and poisonings of the gastro- 
intestinal tract which sometimes cause anemia 
and a jaundice. 

Because erythrocytes with anaplasma bodies 
are rarely found in blood of cattle which have 
recovered from anaplasmosis such carrier animals 
cannot be detected by this means. 

A complement fixation test for the detection 
of cattle affected with anaplasmosis has been de- 
veloped (27). This test is reported to be 95 per 
cent efficient in detecting cattle that have recov- 
ered from experimental anaplasmosis (28 and 29). 
A field trial study of this test was initiated in a 
dairy herd (approximately 155 animals) in Louisi- 
ana in October, 1956. Four tests have been com- 
pleted on this herd. The tests were run at approxi- 
mately four month intervals. In this trial the test 
has been unreliable (30). However, in another field 
trial conducted in Maryland, the performance of 
the test was satisfactory since it permitted 
identification of all infected carriers (31). 

It has been considered that the inoculation 
of anaplasmosis susceptible splenectomized calves 
with blood from cattle suspected to be carriers 
is a positive means by which to prove the anaplas- 
mosis status of the suspect. This is only true if 
the splenectomized calf develops anaplasmosis. In 
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some instances the suspect, the calf or both ani- 
mals will harbor a latent infection of eperythro- 
zoonosis. The causative agent of eperythrozoonos- 
is will often block out the causative agent of 
anaplasmosis indefinitely unless the calf is inoc- 
ulated two or more times with blood from the 
Suspect (21). In such instances the incubation 
riod of anaplasmosis may vary from 50 to 100 
or more days. 


A peek inside . . . 


The gross post mortem findings in fatal cases 
of anaplasmosis show marked evidence of anemia, 
the blood is extremely watery and the exposed 
mucous membranes and internal organs are pale. 
When jaundice is present the tissues will be yel- 
low in color and the liver will be enlarged with 
rounded edges and yellow instead of its charac- 
teristic color. In peracute cases this organ appears 
normal. The spleen is usually greatly enlarged, 
sometimes being 2 to 3 times its normal size. The 
pulp of the spleen is reddish brown and the sple- 
nic follicles are enlarged. In other than peracute 
cases the gail bladder is greatly distended and 
contains thick green to brown colored viscous bile 
and often stringy or granular material. When 
icterus is present the mucous membranes, non- 
pigmented skin, subcutaneous tissues, omentum, 
peritoneum and ali other tissues are yellow. Epi- 
cardial and endocardial hemorrhages are some- 
times found in the left portion of heart muscle. 
The colon and rectum show evidence of constipa- 
tion and contain ropy mucous and the dry hard 
fecal material is usually coated with mucous. 

Other post mortem changes sometimes found 
are: petechial hemorrhages on the pleural sur- 
faces of the diaphragm, thoracic wall and lungs, 
somewhat slimy purplish appearing red bone mar- 
row, enlargement of the various lymph glands and 
the meninges appear to be thickened—a difficult 
evaluation. 

The microscopic findings indicate there is a 
suppression of the red bone marrow activity. It 
has been reported that varying degrees of exhaus- 
tion exist in the germinal centers of the spleen 
and certain cells of the adrenals. Anemia results 
in the formation of hematopoiesis centers. Degen- 
erative changes were observed in the liver of some 
animals (20). Recent studies show a marked hyper- 
plasia of the reticuloendothelial cells of the lymph 
nodes and of the spleen. Also erythrophagocytosis 
is seen in the spleen and liver as well as mono- 
nuclear cells and lymphocytes of the blood (32). 


Help for the stricken . . . 

Since anaplasmosis was recognized to be a 
specific disease (5) considerable research has 
been devoted to obtain a compound with thera- 
peutic specificity against the causative agent. Ar- 
senicals, antimalarials, penicillin, streptomycin, 
and chloromycetin have proved to be without 
therapeutic value. 

However, in recent years three broad spectrum 
antibiotics — oxytetracycline, tetracycline and 
chlortetracycline—have been found to have a 
therapeutic specificity against the agent of ana- 
plasmosis. In the majority of instances a bovine 
affected with anaplasmosis is severely anemic 
before it is observed to be sick. Because of this 
and even though one of the broad spectrum anti- 
biotics is administered supportive treatment is 
considered important. Blood transfusions of one 
gallon or more are regardé@ as good supportive 
treatment. However, to some practitioners (33) 
this is impractical and too expensive except in 
extremely valuable and gentle animals. Sources 
of whole blood are sometimes unavailable; and 
many of the patients are so wild they would 
usually die from struggling against the restraint 
needed in a long transfusion; and too often the 
patient is many miles away in an inaccessible 
area—too weak to be driven out. 

Systemic stimulants such as strychnine and 
drugs which will stimulate peristalsis of the di- 
gestive system are of value as well as the intra- 
venous administration of salines and dextrose 
solutions. Sick animals must be protected from 
insects, sun, cold and rain. Such animals must 
not be molested or moved any more than neces- 
sary and should be provided with fresh water 
and feed. 

In 1951, reports show that chlortetracycline 
had an inhibitory effect on the causative agent 
(34). This was substantiated in 1952 and at the 
same time it was shown that oxytetracycline ex- 
hibited definite anaplasma inhibitory proper- 
ties (11). 

In 1953 oxytetracycline was again reported to 
have a specific therapeutic value against the caus- 
ative agent of anaplasmosis (35). Six animals 
were treated for 12 and 14 days successfully. Ap- 
parently the carrier state of anaplasmosis was eli- 
minated in all of these animals, since anaplasmosis 
susceptible splenectomized calves did not develop 
anaplasmosis after being inoculated with blood 
taken from the treated animals 30 to 365 days 
after the termination of treatment. One of the 
animals was splenectomized at the termination of 
treatment and was reinoculated with virulent ana- 
plasmosis blood 565 days following therapy. Eight- 
teen days after this inoculation the animal de- 
veloped acute anaplasmosis. 

In a field study reported in 1956, two large 
ranchers, with a major anaplasmosis problem, 
were asked to cooperate in a therapy study (33). 
Competent riders were given citrated tubes, blood 
slides and intramuscular oxytetracycline. These 
men, on finding a sick animal, would rope it, re- 
move two or three cc. of blood from the ear and 
make a blood slide. Then they injected the oxy- 
tetracycline (terramycin). 

At the clinic (33) slides were stained and 





read, and a hemoglobin determination made on 
the citrated blood with a Spencer hemoglobin- 
ometer. The lowest reading on this instrument, 
however, is 4.0 grams hemoglobin per 100 milli- 
liters of blood and on many occasions the readings 
were lower. 

Except for the two ranches, all other cases 
were seen and treated by the veterinarian (33). 

Dosages of oxytetracycline varying from one 
to three mg. per pound of body weight were ini- 
tially used (33). Animals receiving less than 3 mg. 
per pound of weight required treatment when next 
seen in 48 to 72 hours. In most Cases, animals re- 
ceiving larger doses were so Much improved that 
no efforts were made to re-treat them on the 
ranches. There were 63 cases of anaplasmosis 
that were treated with oxytetracycline—40 by the 
author (33), and 20 by the cooperating ranchers. 
Some experiences of the veterinarian which he 
considered typical for this field trial are cited: 

A valuable Hereford bull was found ill and 
lying down (33). Tallqvist paper scale blood read- 
ing was 30 per cent. The bull rose, walked about 
20 yards, and then lay down again. Body tempera- 
ture was recorded at 104° F.; icterus was plainly 
evident, and the stool consisted of hard mucous- 
covered pellets from one to two inches in diameter. 
The blood slides were read as positive for ana- 
plasmosis and the hemoglobinometer reading was 
4.0. This bull was given 3 mg. of oxytetracycline 
per pound of body weight. In 24 hours the bull 
was improved, was stronger, and had a tempera- 
ture of 102.5° F. The stool revealed no change. 
This bull was re-treated with 3 mg. of oxytetracy- 
cline. Two days following initial treatment the bull 
was very much improved, had a normal tempera- 
ture, normal stool and good appetite. However, the 
hemoglobin reading was still 4.0 grams per 100 
ml. blood. Four days following initial treatment 
the hemaglobin reading was 6.0 and the bull re- 
covered uneventfully. 

A second typical example (33) involved two old 
cows with typical symptoms of icterus, constipa- 
tion and weakness. Both animals had hemoglobin 
readings of 4.0. Forty-eight hours after 3 mg. of 
oxytetracycline per pound body weight was admin- 
istered the cows were much improved, had hemo- 
globin readings between 4.0 and 4.2. At this time 
a repeat dosage of one mg. oxytetracycline per 
pound of body weight was administered. Six days 
following initial treatment both cows were clini- 
cally normal with hemoglobin readings of 6.2. 

A third example (33) involved treatment of a 
three-year-old heifer. This heifer was weak, ex- 
tremely icteric, wild and irrational. The rider 
missed on his first throw of the rope and the heifer 
ran about 100 yards before collapsing. Three mg 
oxytetracycline per pound body weight was ad- 
ministered. Two days later the heifer was clini- 
cally much improved, re-treated with the initial 
dose, and recovery was uneventful. 

The author (33) noted a general improvement 
in all treated animals even before significant blood 
changes were noted. He felt that, in most cases, 
he treated in the early part of the acute clinical 
phase of the disease. His observations suggest 
that oxytetracycline is definitely a drug which 
modifies the acute phase of the disease sufficient- 
ly to, in mose cases, permit recovery and a result- 
ant carrier animal. He feels that oxytetracycline 
is the drug of choice in anaplasmosis therapy. 

In 1955 it was reported that tetracycline had 
a depressant action against the causative agent 
of anaplasmosis (36). It was also reported in 1955 
that tetracycline was effective in eliminating the 
anaplasmosis and eperythrozoonosis carrier in two 
cows (37). Four adult carriers of anaplasmosis 
and eperythrozoonosis were used in this study. 

A report in 1957 showed that tetracycline at 
5 mg. per pound of body weight per day was 
effective in eliminating the carrier state of ana- 
plasmosis in 25 to 30 experimental cattle (38) 
The cattle were divided into three groups of ten 
each. Five animals of each lot were administered 
the antibiotic intravenously and five intramuscu- 
larly. The cattle in lot 1 were treated five con- 
secutive days; those in lot 2 were treated five 
consecutive days, rested ten days and then treat- 
ed again for five consecutive days; and those in 
lot 3 were treated for ten consecutive days. This 
therapy eliminated carrier infection in six of the 
cattle in lot 1; nine in lot 2; and all in lot 3. 


Discontinue insanitary practices . . . 


Anaplasmosis can be controlled to a great ex- 
tent by preventing the transfer of blood from 
carrier to susceptible cattle. During procedures 
such as castrating, dehorning and ear notching 
the instruments should be washed free of blood 
and disinfected following each use. Clean steril- 
ized separate needles should be used in vaccination 
and bleeding of each animal. 

Real efforts to control blood sucking insects 
will reduce the incidence of anaplasmosis. Sprays 
containing repellents and insecticides used periodi- 
cally will reduce the numbers of flies and mosqui- 
toes. More effort is required to control tick infes- 
tations. Beef cattle can be dipped or sprayed to 
control ticks. 

In areas where anaplasmosis is not too com- 
mon, cattle known to be carriers of the disease 
should be isolated or sold for slaughter as soon 
as possible. This has not proved practical in 
Louisiana where insect vectors of the disease are 
numerous during the warm months. Under these 
conditions it is a common practice to retain re- 
covered carriers. Over the years this has indicated 
that in herds where this procedure is followed the 
annual incidence of the disease is reduced as op- 
posed to the increased incidence of the disease in 
herds where known carriers have been eliminated 
from the herds. Adult anaplasmosis susceptible 
cattle were introduced in a dairy herd at Jeaner- 
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ette, Louisiana, now under study (30), and some 
developed the disease the following summer, The 
recovered carriers were retained in the herd. Ana- 
plasmosis did not present the problem in the 
herd the following year, 1957, that it did in 1956. 

The less virulent strain designated asma 
centrale is used in some countries to vaccinate 
cattle against the more virulent strain designated 
Anaplasma marginale. This is not permitted in 
the United States and this strain is not present 
in our country. This procedure was originated in 
South Africa and involves the inoculation of 
susceptible cattle, usually young animals, with 
5 ml. of defibrinated blood from cattle infected 
with Anaplasma centrale (19). In approximately 
25 to 42 days after inoculation the inoculated cat- 
tle develop mild reactions and subsequently have 
an increased resistance to the more virulent in- 
fection of Anaplasma marginale. Premunition of 
young calves using virulent blood, Anaplasma 
marginale, results in the mild form of the disease 
and permanent immunity of such animals. This 
only perpetuates the disease because inoculated 
cattle remain sources of the infective agent which 
can be transmitted to susceptible animals by the 
various insect vectors or by mechanical transfer 
of their blood 

It appears that if cattle which are carriers of 
anaplasmosis could be accurately detected and 
these cattle sold for slaughter, the disease could 
be eliminated. Other aspects of eradication must 
be considered, however. It is known that deer 
after being infected remain carriers of the disease 
It is also known that ticks transmit the infection 
through the egg to the larvae. If anaplasmosis is 
to be eradicated, game animals which are car- 
riers, and the ticks must be eliminated also 





For additional copies of this article, 
write to Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
AGRAData, Agricultural Research & 
Development Department, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 
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Feed Service 


BULLETIN BOARD 


IDEAS TO HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS 






Nitrate Poisoning 


Stunted conditions of some crops 
this season should alert cattlemen to 
the possibility of nitrate poisoning in 
their livestock. 

E. I. Whitehead, chemist at the 
South Dakota State College Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, reports 
that the laboratory has been receiving 
samples of oat hay and oat stubble 
for analysis. Many contain levels of 
nitrate considered toxic to cattle, he 
says, and some cattle losses have oc- 
curred. 

Oats as hay, straw, or pasture is 
one of the more common roughages 
that can contain nitrates in amounts 
toxic to livestock. Other small grain 
roughages can also cause trouble. 
Green corn plants or corn fodder, sor- 
ghum, or sudan grass are others. 

Nitrate accumulation in _ plants 
seems to be associated with high ni- 
trate soils in combination with drouth 
or frost damage. Ensiling tends to 
cause the nitrates to disappear after 
the roughage has fermented three or 
four weeks. 

Mr. Whitehead also warns that well 
waters, especially from shallow wells, 
are sometimes high in nitrates and 
may cause lifestock losses. Occasion- 
ally when a water contains some ni- 
trates, but not enough to be toxic 














GIVE HIM A TIP 
HE’LL THANK YOU FOR 


Remind him to order 
Morton T-M Salt. See page 61. 
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alone, it may add to the toxicity of 
feeds that contain nitrates. 

Cattle stricken by nitrate poisoning 
have a quickened respiration followed 
by labored breathing, trembling of 
certain muscles, weakness, stagger- 
ing gait, and sometimes apparent 
blindness. The animal sinks to the 
ground and may fall on its side and 





lie with its mouth open. The tongue 
and whites of the eyes turn blue. 


* 
Calcium for Poultry 


Reducing the calcium level in poul- 
try rations may be a partial answer 
to the cost problem of feeding anti- 
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biotics, says Richard D. Carter, ex- 
tension poultryman, Iowa State Uni- 
versity. 

Calcium ties up part of the anti- 

biotics in feed, Mr. Carter said, mak- 
ing it necessary to feed higher levels 
for the prevention and cure of disease 
and during periods of stress such as 
debeaking, vaccination, moving to 
range and other times when birds 
are handled. 
Cutting down on antibiotic require- 
ments will lower feeding costs for 
poultrymen, he says. Mr. Carter not- 
ed recent research showing that when 
the calcium level is reduced, as little 
as one half as much antibiotic need 
be fed to maintain an adequate anti- 
biotic level in the blood stream. The 
normal antibiotic level during peri- 
ods of stress or disease is between 
100 and 200 gm. per ton of feed. 

“But remember that calcium is a 
‘very critical’ mineral in poultry ra- 
tions,” Mr. Carter cautioned. There- 
fore, reducing the calcium level in ra- 
tions in order to increase the avail- 
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ability of antibiotics should not be 
done for long periods of time. A low- 
calcium ration should never be fed 
for more than four consecutive days, 
Mr. Carter warned. 


° 
Reducing Milking Time 


Milking time can be cut in half. 
Dr. William Petersen, University of 
Minnesota dairy cattle scientist, says 
there are four steps that make it 
possible: 

1. Massage teats and udder to 
stimulate milk “let-down.” 

2. Start milking one minute later. 
3. Don’t let teat cups crawl. 

4. Strip by machine. 

Cows stimulated properly let down 
their milk freely and completely: 
Washing the udder causes a muscu- 
lar contraction which squeezes the 
milk out of the tiny cells where it is 
made and into the cisterns and teats. 
Starting the machine one minute 
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after stimulation shortens the time 
needed to get out the milk. Many 
cows can be milked in 2% minutes 
by machine, and with few exceptions 
3% minutes will be the longest time 
required. 

As milking progresses, the lower 
part of the udder becomes soft and 
flabby. Teat cups can craw! up on 
these soft tissues and shut off the 
milk ducts leading into the teats. This 
shuts off the last milk in the udder— 
resulting in incomplete milking. 

When teat cups crawl, they should 
be pulled down part way and the 
udder should be massaged at the 
same time. The pinching action stops, 
the milk ducts open and the rest of 
the milk can be taken out by the ma- 
chine. Dr. Petersen recommends tak- 
ing the machine off as soon as the 
milk ceases to flow. Leaving it on in- 
vites injury which may lead to mas- 
titis. 

Cows that show signs of mastitis 
should always be milked last to pre- 
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vent the infection from spreading to 
healthy animals. 
- 


Pigs in Confinement 


Sixteen square feet of floor space 
per pig proved adequate in two tests 
with confinement feeding at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas’ Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

Pigs in summer and winter tests 
were self-fed a 16% protein drylot 
ration composed of corn and soybean 
oil meal fortified with minerals, vita- 
mins and an antibiotic. Pigs went on 
the summer test averaging about 35 
Ib. Those in the winter test weighed 
around 68 lb. They were removed 
from the lots as they reached 200 Ib 

Pigs in the summer test were con- 
fined in an open shed with concrete 
floors. Overhead fogging nozzles were 
used on warm days to cool the pens 

Pigs supplied 8 sq. ft. of space 
gained more slowly, but required 
slightly less feed per pound of gain 









Lloyd Burlingham, famous farm newscaster, 
reports to feed mixers on the value of 
fresh-dried sweet whey—KRACO by KRAFT. 


BY-PRODUCT BOOST 
FEEDS...THE THRIFTY WAY! 


by Lloyd Burlingham 








You are interested, I’m sure, in im- 
proving the quality of your feeds... 
provided you can do so at a reasonable 
cost. I believe you can and that’s why 
I recommend Kraco to you. 

Kraco is pure fresh-dried sweet whey. 
A thrifty and natural source of import- 
ant milk by-product nutrients that 
makes a good feed even better. When 
you use Kraco in your formulas, your 
eustomers get results. You’ll sell more 
feed, get repeat orders and make more 


I’ve watched Kraft make Kraco. 
Only whey produced in the processing 
of their finest low-acid cheese is used. 
They dry the whey in a matter of hours 
to produce a product that is truly fresh 
and naturally sweet. 

Kraco is guaranteed to contain a 
minimum of 68% lactose (milk sugar). 
And high-quality protein (largely lac- 
talbumin). You also get the important 
whey factor, milk minerals and B com- 
plex vitamins of whey. No wonder 
Kraco makes good feeds better. 





money and profit. 


KRAFT FOODS 
AGRICULTURAL DIVISION 
CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 





For full details, ask your Kraft Man— 
your source of superior milk by-products 


They all get a lift—when you boost their feeds with KRACO made by KRAFT 
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RUMPLESS CHICKEN 
STUDIED 


AMES, IOWA—Research with 
rumpless chickens indicated that the 
rumpless chickens were handicapped 
in growth and mature bedy size, but 
their egg production was 11% higher 
than normal chickens, according to 
Dr. Kenneth T. 8. Yao, assistant pro- 
fessor of poultry husbandry, Nebras- 
ka College of Agriculture, who spoke 
at the Poultry Science Assn. meeting 
here recently. 

The rumpless chickens averaged 3.8 
Ib., while normal chickens averaged 
4.3 Ib. at 10 weeks. Egg production 
in the rumpless chickens was 65%, 
while the normal chickens had 54% 
egg production. 

Research also revealed that the 
various types of rumplessness in 
chickens had its effect on growth and 
egg production, according to Dr. Yao. 





than pigs in lots with either 16 or 24 
sq. ft. per pig. Up to 125 Ib., pigs 
allotted 8 sq. ft. of area gained more 
slowly than those in the other two 
lots, reports Dr. P. R. Noland, asso- 
ciate animal husbandman, and associ- 
ates. There was no advantage in pro- 
viding 24 sq. ft. per pig compared to 
16 sq. ft. 

In winter tests, the shed was closed 
on the north and west. Outdoor con- 
crete exercise pens were provided 

Pigs furnished 16 sq. ft. gained sig- 
nificantly faster than those with only 
8 sq. ft. of space, the researchers 
note. Pigs allowed 16 sq. ft. required 
less feed to gain a pound than those 
with either 8 or 24 sq. ft. of floor 
space. Gains of pigs up to 125 Ib. in 
the three lots were not appreciably 
different. 

Other trials were conducted to de- 
termine where the feeder and water- 
er should be located in a confinement 


| feeding pen. “In a winter test loca- 


tion of the feeder and waterer with 
respect to the bedding area had no 
effect on pigs’ rate or efficiency of 


| gain,” the researchers say. 





TRY THE COLUMBUS 
heavy duty industrial 


ROLLER MILL 
AT OUR EXPENSE! 





Endorsed by grain dealers, the 
Columbus heavy duty Roller 
Mill will roll all grains. Superior 
design, sturdy construction for 
years of profitable service. 
Four sizes—300 bushels, 600 
bushels, 900 bushels, | 200 bush- 
els per hour, with or without 
electric motor. 


THREE MODELS: 


Trailer, stationary or truck mounted 





Operate the mill 10 days. If not 
satisfied, return it. WE WILL 
REFUND YOUR MONEY AND 
PAY RETURN FREIGHT. 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


HENKE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Columbus, Nebraska 
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AUREOMYCIN in feed lot rations 





Controlled feed lot 
experiments show 


$ 


EXTRA RETURN 
PER HEAD 


Every farmer feeding out cattle wants to get results like 
these . . . and can with AUREOMYCIN in feed-lot rations: 

@ 44 extra pounds per head at market. 

@ more than 10% increase in feed efficiency 

@ 58% reduction in number of cattle requiring treatment 

for respiratory disease 

@ 79% reduction in liver abscesses 

®@ almost complete elimination of foot rot 

These are the averages of results obtained in a series of con- 
trolled feed lot experiments with quality feeds that provided 
approximately 70 milligrams of AUREOMYCIN® Chlortetra- 
cycline per head per day. The figures prove that AUREOMYCIN 
pays! They add up to an extra return of $12.00 per head on 
increased weight alone. Feed savings more than paid for 
the AUREOMYCIN. 

Put your feeder cattle on good feeds containing the recom- 
mended amount of AUREOMYCIN as soon as they go into the 
feed lot, Feed continuously. For groups of cattle that 
undergo extreme stress due to shipping and weather con- 
ditions, your feed manufacturer will advise you to use the 
higher level AUREOMYCIN stress program. 

Consult your feed manufacturer or feed mixer, American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricultural Division, New York 20, 
New York. 
®AUREOMYCIN is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark 

for chlortetracycline. 





AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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Aureomycin in creep feeds 


Calves average 44 
—bring $13” extre 


You can get results like these by 
using creep feeds containing 
AUREOMYCIN®! 

Three controlled experiments, 
conducted under field conditions, 
show that beef calves fed AUREO- 
MYCIN for approximately 115 days 
make dramatic gains over those not 
fed AUREOMYCIN. 

These trials show an average im- 
provement of 22% in feed efficiency. 
They show an average increase in 
daily gain of 26.8%. They show an 
average increase in total gain of 44 


















pounds per head 
extra return 
based on prevail 
These are the 
more cattlemen ¢ 
use of creep 
AUREOMYCIN! 
Creep feeding 
gets calves off tc 
give them the 
needed for low- 
down scouring 
through wean 
“starved out” lo 


@aUREOMYCIN is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark 7 























Better health . 


the words “formula feeds.” 


ing consumer 


.. better gains ... better dollar returns... 


“AUREOMYCIN is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark for chlortetracycline. 


these are the benefits obtained 
at every stage of cattle production through the use of AUREOMYCIN® in formula feeds. 

Your cattlemen have been reading—and will continue to read all through the fall 
and winter—advertisements like those shown below. . 

These advertisements are designed to help cattlemen know more about the 
outstanding antibiotic for beef. They describe the successful results of AUREOMYCIN 
in range cubes, creep feeds and feed lot rations. Each advertisement helps you sell 
formula feeds by reminding customers to buy formula feeds from their feed manu- 
facturer or feed dealer. Each advertisement prominently displays, in the logotype, 


If you are not now including AUREOMYCIN in your cattle feeds, plan to do so. Increas- 
acceptance of such feeds is your assurance of higher sales volume. 
American Cyanamid Company, Agricultural Division, New York 20, N. Y. 
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hunds more per head 
return when sold! 


better looking calves and yearlings. 

Talk to your feed manufacturer 
1g market prices. or feed dealer. Ask him for creep 
reasons more and feeds containing AUREOMYCIN, 
e increasing their American Cyanamid Company, 
xeds containing Agricultural Division, New York 20, 
New York. 


.. resulting in an 
$13.20 per head 


with AUREOMYCIN 
; good start, helps 
vigorous health 
st gains. It cuts 
- brings calves 
g without that 
:. It helps you sell 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 





¢ chlortetracycline. 





















Bring “em through the winter strong 
with range cubes containing Aureomycin 


Cows, held-over calves and replace- _ their fi 
ment heifers all need a fortified puton! 


Range 


supplement to thrive on range and 
bring in extra income. 

give 
That's why more and more cattlemen e 
are using range cubes! 
Now ... with the addition of auRRO- . 
MYCIN® to range cubes, you can 
provide your cattle with greater 
protection against stress and diseas . 
AUREOMYCIN in range cubes fights 
“invisible” diseases —fights the 
ondary invaders that usually follow . 
respiratory infections and infesta 


tion by internal parasites. ( 


®aUREOMYCIN is American Cyanamid Company’ 


w-cost weight gains 
e cubes containing AURROMYCIN 
you these advantages; 
Your cows stay healthier, 
calve more easily 
You increase chances for a 
I ger calf crop 
Your held-over calves put on 
more pounds per feed dollar 
i vested 


Your replacement heifers 
lop soundly, reach vigor- 
ous maturity earlier 


deve 


trademark for chlortetracycline. 


build health and vigor... 


Talk to your feed manufacturer or 
feed dealer. Ask him for range cubes 
that provide the recommended amount 


of 70 milligrams of AUREBOMYCIN 
Chiortetracycline per head per day. 
American Cyanamid Company, Agri- 


cultural Division, New York 20, N.Y. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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Threat of Over-Production Discussed at 


American Soybean 


ST. LOUIS—A shift of large acre- 
age of corn land into soybeans in 
1960, as advocated by some authori- 
ties, could mean a catastrophe for 
the soybean industry, George M. 
Strayer said at the recent annual 
convention of the American Soybean 


Assn. in St. Louis. He is executive 
vice president and secretary-treasurer 
of the association 

“This year we have reduced soy- 
bean acreage due to relaxed corn sup- 


port prices, and lowered soybean sup- 
ports,” Mr. Strayer said. “We have a 
huge surplus of corn staring us in the 
face. Probabilities are that drastic 
measures will be taken to reduce corn 
acreage in 1960. If so, where will such 
acreage go? Are we going to try to 
solve our corn surplus problem by 
creating the same problem for soy- 
beans?” 


. 7 . 
Association Meeting 
The association went on record urg- 
ing extension of Public Law 480 for 
a three-year period with an increased 
level of financing to $2 billion to “re- 
lieve surplus food congestion for our 
nation, contribute to the peace of the 
world and build up foreign markets.” 
The association also opposed “any 
proposals by government agencies 
which will limit or ban the usage of 
soybean oil or soybean protein in 
healthful food products for human 
consumption. We believe such prod- 
ucts should be allowed to find their 
own levels of consumption based on 
quality and price, unhampered by 
legislative regulations,” an association 
report stated. 
The association elected C. G. Sim- 





cox, Assumption, Ill, as president, 
succeeding John Sawyer, London, 
| Ohio, who has served as president the 


past two years. Charles V. Simpson, 
Waterville, Minn., was elected vice 
president, succeeding Mr. Simcox. Mr. 
Strayer, Hudson, Iowa, was reelected 
executive vice president and secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
In his talk before the group Mr. 
Strayer urged that more attention be 
paid to variety and to reduced foreign 
material content of U.S. soybeans ex- 
ported to Japan and other Asiatic 
countries where the beans are used 
for human food rather than for pro- 
cessing purposes. “We cannot expect 
soybeans of the quality deliverable 
under our present grades to be satis- 
factory to Japanese or Chinese popu- 
lations which use them mainly for 
food,” he said. 
| He advocated that small broken 
| particles of soybeans be classified as 
splits rather than as foreign material 
which exacts a penalty under present 
| grading standards. “These broken 
| particles will make oil and meal, just 
| as do split soybeans. They are not 

foreign material—they are mechani- 
| cally reduced portions of soybeans,” 
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Leading the field 















Stationary Discharge 


Swivel Discharge 


THE 
Shelly MANUFACTURING CO., SIDNEY, OHIO 








Stationary Incline Screw 
Tapered or square flanged hopper. 
Two style discharges, square flanged 
or round, Cast bearing housings at top 
and bottom. Adjustable 
motor mount at discharge 
end of screw. 
Choice of sizes. 


Adjustable Screw 
Hopper door and guard provided. 
Hopper at proper height to fit under 
bagger spout on mixers. Casters 
available on base for portability. 
Standard lengths, 10’, 

15’, and 20’, other 

lengths available. 


All Shelby screws have welded heavy 
gauge steel construction. Timken 
bearing at top for thrust, ball bearing 
at bottom, both with dust seals, 
Equipped with V-belt drive. 














.& gy SHELBY MANUFACTURING CO., SIDNEY, OHIO 
1 Please send complete information on the Shelby 
i line of screws for grain and feed handling. 
: ee _ 
Two-Way Discharge Squore Flanged Hopper : as , i a 
a - ine, 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY . x 
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City and State. aus 
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for every Grain. and 
Feed Handling Need 


Vertical 
Screw Lift 


Clean-out door, 
hopper door and 
removable hopper 


guard provided. 






Two styles of 






hoppers, above or 






below floor level. 
Choice of 


three discharges, 






stationary, swivel, 








or two-way. 
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P. C. Wake 


H. C. Prescott 
SCHOOL SPEAKERS—Pelleting will 
be the main theme at the 1959 Feed 
Production School Sept. 23-25 in 
Kansas City, and here are two of the 
speakers who will cover pelleting top- 
ics. Philip C. Wake, J. H. Wake Feed 
Mill, Oskaloosa, Iowa, will present 
detailed information on pelleting com- 
plete rations for swine and poultry, 
and H. C. Prescott, Aero Bulk Mfg. 
Co., Kansas City, will discuss rough- 
age pelleting and pelleting of com- 
plete rations for ruminants. Mr. Pres- 
cott. also will discuss roughage pel- 
leting at the Small Mill Short Course 
on Saturday, Sept. 26. 





he said. Mr. Strayer said such a 
change in the grading standards may 
mean millions of dollars to producers, 
handlers and exporters. 

Ersel Walley, chairman of the mar- 
ket development committee of the 
association, said the world has a min- 
imum need of 1 billion bushels of 
soybeans, almost double the present 
U.S. crop. He discussed new potential 
markets for soybeans, and said that 
large populations around the world 
are in need of protein food, such as 
can be provided by soybeans and soy- 
bean products. 

Twenty-five states and Canada, 
Japan, Brazil, Australia, India, Italy 
and Spain were represented at the 
two-day session. 





| George S. Milnor, 


Price Stabilizer, Dies 


CHICAGO—George Sparks Milnor, 
grain price stabilizer, died recently at 
Evanston (Ill.) Hospital. He was 78. 
Mr. Milnor headed the nation’s first 
attempt at regulating grain prices 
under President Herbert Hoover. 

He was associated with the former 
Sparks Milling Co. in many capacities 
from 1889 to 1930, and was president 
of the company in 1930 when he 
moved from Alton to the Chicago area 
to head up the grain stabilization pro- 
gram under the Federal Farm Board. 

Between 1938 and 1956 he was pres- 
ident of the Mississippi Elevator Co. 
in Alton. The firm has since been ac- 
quired by the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. He also was president of Milnor 
& Sparks Co. between 1943 and 1947. 
The firm processed wheat during the 
war and immediate postwar years. 

For many years Mr. Milnor was 
associated with Millers Mutual In- 
surance Assn., serving as president 
through 1955, then becoming chair- 
man of the board, a post he held at 
the time of his death. 
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fortify 
swine 
breeder 
and lactation 
rations with 
the Merck brand of Vitamin B,, 


For a significant increase in the number and weight of pigs at weaning time, brood sow rations should 





be fortified with high-quality micronutrients, including the all-important — vitamin By. 

The uniformly stable cobalamins in the Merck Vitamin B,. supplements are invaluable throughout 
gestation and lactation in assuring larger litters with a greater average weaning weight. 

Prestarter, starter and grower rations also benefit from B,2.-supplementation. The fortification of formula 
feeds is economically sound in preventing the stunting, anemia and reduced feed intake that frequently 
occur in the absence of this essential nutrient. And—the use of Merck B,, supplements is your assurance 
of product stability, uniformity and quality supported by over 30 years of Merck Research, Service and 
Know-How. Too, the wide group of potencies of By. supplements available will satisfy all your formulation 
requirements. 

Remember: The incidence of multivitamin deficiencies in swine rations may be more prevalent than 
that of single vitamin deficiencies. Be sure to check all your vitamin levels — including By. — when you 
formulate your prestarter, starter, grower, breeder and lactation rations. 

Still looking for an effective, low-cost antibiotic supplement? Why not set up a 

split-pen feeding trial with Pro-Strer® and demonstrate— with on-the-farm re- 


sults—how Pro-Strep, added to your next Merck custom premix, can pay off for 
you and your growers. Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, New Jersey. 








the Merck ssured stability 







Recommended Vitamin Bu Levels for: _ uniformity a ality a 


Pregnant Sows _ Lactating Sows 
10 mg./ton 20 mg./ton 





@merck @ CO., INC. 


@TRADEMARK OF MERCK @ CO., INC., FOR ITS ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT, 
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New Mill Helps Mississippi Broiler 


Integrator Increase Efficiency 


By Jess F. Blair 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Fred Moore of Morton, 
one of the many poultry integrators 
in the South who have had to improve 
efficiency in every department in or- 
der to stay in business. The Fred 
Moore Co. has been handling broilers 
and breeding hens for the last 10 
years. 

“We have gone through some rough 
times,” he said, “and each time we've 
made a detailed study of our opera- 
tions in order to increase efficiency.” 

One of the recent steps was to erect 
a new feed mill, which Mr. Moore 
completed several months ago. The 
plant is small and compact but will 
turn out 100 tons of complete poultry 
feed in eight hours. 

“We had to get better use of labor 
and speed up handling,” he pointed 
out. 

The building that houses the mill is 
only 24 by 40 ft. but is large enough 
to handle all operations, Mr. Moore 
indicated. 

He brings in Master Mix concen- 
trates and corn to make the feed he 
uses in his operations. Provision also 
is made to add various drugs and 
other additives to the feed. 

Mr. Moore has three grain tanks 
which hold 9,000 bu. of grain, and he 
has facilities for storing 120 tons of 


concentrates. The concentrates are 





Fred Moore of the Fred Moore Co., 


Morton, Miss., is shown here in his 
private office at his new feed mill. He 


has been in the broiler business for 


Miss., is | 





10 years. 


hauled to the mill in bulk with the | 


firm's own truck. 

“We do not need a large storage in 
this business,” he said, “because we 
receive almost daily shipments and 
want to use only freshly mixed feeds.” 


Ingredients 

The shelled corn, which is the ener- 
gy base for all of Mr. Moore's feeds, 
is shipped in by large trucks. Trucks 
back into a canopied driveway with a 
concrete floor. A power shovel is used 
to unload the grain, which is then 
elevated into one of the storage tanks. 
The grain is ground on a 60 h.p. Jay 
Bee hammermill. The ground grain 
and concentrates are augered into a 
hopper scale and then conveyed to 
the Kelly Duplex mixers. 

Incoming bulk concentrates are 
moved into overhead bins for storage 
before mixing. 

After mixing, the complete feed is 
sent outside by auger to the bulk 
truck, and weighed on a Howe scale. 
Feed that is not loaded out immedi- 
ately is conveyed to overhead bins. 

Mr. Moore has five tanks for con- 
centrates used in the feeds. He also 
adds medication and other additives 
to the feed. 

The firm has two bulk trucks for 
delivery—a 6-ton unit and a 74%-ton 
unit. All feed is handled and delivered 
in bulk, although it could be put into 
sacks if the need arose. 

“The entire mill is operated with 
electrical controls,” said Mr. Moore. 
“I keep only two men at the mill. One 
runs the machinery, while the other 
helps with the unloading and does the 
odd chores.” 

Usually Mr. Moore keeps about 
250,000 broilers on his own farm and 
has a similar number on the farms 
of contract growers. He also has a 
flock of several thousand hens which 
produce hatching eggs for the broiler 
industry. 

Low Margins 

“This has been a fast-changing in- 
dustry,” said the owner. “The profit 
margin per bird has shrunk so much 
that only by using every known meth- 
od of efficiency can a producer stay 
in business. We're getting better feed 
conversions, better birds and speeding 
up things all along the line. A farm 
grower who can't get a pound of 
chicken on 2% Ib. of feed wouldn't 


A bulk truck is being loaded with feed, which is taken to the broiler farm and 


augered into overhead bins. Two men operate the mill, and two men drive 


trucks. Mr. Moore and his combination bookkeeper and secretary make up the 
rest of the personnel in the operation which involves feeding a half million 


broilers. 















The Fred Moore Co. feed mill is located just east of Morton, Miss. A new 
brick office building is just in front of the mill in this picture, and only a small 


part of the mill can be seen here. 


have a job long. And neither would 
the mill owner.” 

In working with farm owners, Mr. 
Moore’s contracts are similar to those 
of other integrators in the area. He 
retains ownership in the broilers. He 
also furnishes all feed and medication, 
delivers the feed and furnishes close 
field supervision. The farmer must 
provide housing, equipment and floor 
litter, and pay for all utilities. 

At present the grower is given 
about 2¢ per pound for the finished 
bird, providing he has achieved a good 
feed ratio. For an excellent conversion 
and low mortality rate, he is given a 
slight bonus. 

After 10 years in the business, Mr. 
Moore is equipped to operate on a 
large scale, which is the only way a 
broiler producer can stay in business, 
it was noted. 

Here are some of the things he 
listed as being essential for success 
in the broiler business. 

1. He must have a good feed mill 
that will make any kind of ration 
needed, and it must be done with a 
minimum of time and labor. 

2. The mil] owner must have a good 
nutrition knowledge or arrange for 
nutrition service. Hit-or-miss rations 
can prove costly in feeding any kind 
of poultry. 

3. He must have a good service man 
who knows chickens and can tactful- 
ly impart this knowledge and enthusi- 
asm to farmers. 


4. He must handle feed in bulk 
form. 
5. He must select the birds with 


great care, keep up with all the new 
developments in breeding and feed- 
ing and be able to make wise de- 
cisions. 

6. Finally, he must operate in great 





numbers. “If an operator makes 


1%¢ per bird, he would clear around 
$2,500 on a half million,” Mr. Moore 
explained. “This isn’t much money for 
a 10 to 11 weeks period, but he could 
stay in business. And there are some 





The scale hopper at the Fred Moore 
feed mill. Ingredients are weighed 
here and then conveyed to the mixers. 
All operations except some weighing 
are controlled from an electric con- 
trol board. Below are some of the 
additives used in mixing broiler ra- 
tions. 





The unloading point for trucks bringing corn to the mill. Trucks back into this 
driveway, and a power shovel is used to unload the grain. The roof on the 
ramp protects grain and workers from rain. 
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maintain high quality of dehydrated 
alfalfa meal, a standard was set for — 
the moisture content of the alfalfa i , 

as it arrives at the dehydrator. This 2 
minimum moisture is 70%, whereas 
the Association of American Feed 
Control Officials requires only 50% 
moisture, he said. 

He noted also that the old regula- 
tions stated that for some of the 
oil meals it was required that the 
method of extraction of the oil (sol- 
vent, hydraulic or expeller) be stat- 
ed, while other oil meals were ex- 
empt from this requirement, and that 
this requirement now applies to all 
oil meals. 

ee 
GRAIN STATION CONSTRUCTED 


ALMIRA, WASH.—A 31,000 bu.- 
capacity Almira Farmers Warehouse 
Co. grain receiving station is nearing 
The new Kelly Duplex mixers in the completion seven miles south of Al- 
Fred Moore Co. feed mill. Grain, con- | mira. Grain received at this substa- 
centrates and additives are combined | tion during the harvest season will be 
to make complete poultry feeds. Mr. | transported to the firm’s large stor- 
Moore said more than 98% of the | &¢ facilities at Almira. 
feed is mixed and hauled in bulk. 


. 
times when we didn’t clear this much. 
But suppose that man is spending his CW 2 









Company 


ng «Houston, Texa 











full time in working with 100,000. His 
net would then be only $500, which 
wouldn't be a living wage. So in this 


—“—_—:° Your Dawson 37 Distributor Gives You Fumigant With 

, , More Effective Kill, Bulk Handling and New Recircula- 
ayaa Few tion Application Method More Scientifically Exact 
Law Revised; No 


Major Alterations 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.— California 
feed regulations have been revised, 
not to initiate any major changes, 
but rather to put the official stamp 
of approval on practices of the feed 
trade which have been brought about 
by changes of manufacturing meth- 
ods and technological advancements, 
according to H. E. Spires, chief of 
the bureau of field crops for the 
State of California Department of 


Agriculture. 2. THE DAWSON 
“For instance, the complicated BULK APPLICATOR 


medicated feeds now widely used re- 
quire so much label information that 
it was necessary to put some of the 





1. DAWSON 37 FUMIGANT 


a) More effective insect killer than either of its 
two chemical components when used alone. 


b) DAWSON 37 is 30% ethylene dibromide, 70% 
methyl bromide (U.S. Pat. 2,606,857) and is used 
at a dosage 25% below that recommended for 
methy! bromide. 








(patent applied for) 
a) Dosage is metered into bin. No cylinders 














required information on the reverse involved. 
side of the label. This is now ap- 
ons! : : nena © b) Complete control on important rate of 
proved by our regulation 2698,” Mr. ‘ 
Spires explained. application and fumigant distribution. 
“Alfalfa meal to which 1 or 2% fat c) Extra DAWSON 37 always on the job 
or oil has been added together with to assure results under adverse weather 
an antioxidant is a much superior conditions. 
product than the old meal which con- 
tained no additive; but the manufac- 3. THE FUMILATOR 


turer still wishes to label and sell 
his product as alfalfa meal without 
a complicated label. Our revised reg- 
ulation 2773 permits this, yet giyes 
the purchaser complete information. 
The same is true for antioxidants in 
meat and bone scraps.” 

Mr. Spires went on to say that to 


(patent applied for) 
a) The FUMILATOR returns the gas to the bin and 
passes it through the grain several times. 


b) Assures complete and even distribution of the gas 
which in turn assures complete and even insect elimi- 
nation. 


For Scientific Service 
Use a truly professional Custom Fumigator with the latest, 











p sdihenienies aol Intiadisldtican most effective fumigant and genuinely professional equipment. 
nme uv 
Consultant In the Southwest— in the North Central Areo— 
Taylor-Evans Farm Stores, Inc Lystad's Exterminators & Fumigators 
Cc. W. SIEVERT 270! East 3rd Street 90! University Ave 
Room 855—141 W. Jockson Bivd. Amarillo, Texas Grand Forks, N. Dak 
Phone Webster 9-3256 Chicago 4, Mil. Phone—DR 2-5528 Phone 4-6283 











In the Central Areo— 
Grain Fumigation Co 
Box 431 
Salina, Kansas 


Office locations: Omaha, WNebr.: 
K. C.. Me.: Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Aberdeen, S$. Dak.; Des Moines, 








Heavier, 
Better Phone—TA 7-6085 lowa; Davenport, lowe. 
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FOR THE PROFESSIONAL CUSTOM GRAIN FUMIGATOR 
‘ PROFESSIONALLY EQUIPPED IN OTHER AREAS, WRITE, “ 
WIRE OR TELEPHONE: 
DAWSON DAWSON 


LOW-DOSAGE FERGUSON FUMIGANTS, INC. LOW-DOSAGE 


FUMIGANTS P. O. Box 5868 i J Jae Nie) 
FERGUSON 35, MISSOURI a 
Telephone: PErshing 1-0414 
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Business-Builders 


for Feed Manufacturers 





> 


“Do-It-Yourself” 
Information 


for Farmers 











ALSO AVAILABLE IN 50-LB. BAGS 


Here is the ideal, fast-selling 
package for direct sales to 
farmers and cattlemen. 





MOLASSES 


PACO :: 


DRIED SOLUBLES 


A PRODUCT OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 


1429 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Phone: LO 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT 
The|North American Trading and Import Co. 
101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. Tel.: PR 6-0858 


SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 












SWINE FEEDS 
WITH 







DUSTRIES INC, 
UT streer 
PENNSYLVANIA 








These authoritative leaflets on the advantages and correct usage 
of Paco Molasses Distillers Dried Solubles are responsible for 
improvement and increased business in all formula feeds. They 
contain exactly the kind of information wanted by Feed Manu- 
facturers .. . no exaggerated claims, no “‘bull.”” Just the facts on 
what PACO is, what it will do, what it has done, how to use it 
for bigger profits. 


The complete line of Paco folders is now available to all Feed 
Manufacturers and Dealers, for their own information, along with 
other literature to distribute to their customers. If you are not 
acquainted with PACO and its many advantages as a fortifier 
and “‘freshener’’ for all types of feeds, we will be pleased to send 
by return mail the data you check on coupon below. 
















PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 


Animal Feed Sales Department, 1429 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Without obligation send the following: 


— (1 POULTRY FEEDS with PACO 
ten (1 SWINE FEEDS with PACO 


C) DAIRY and BEEF CATTLE FEEDS with PACO 
Folders to distribute to our customers: 


Indicate: CUSTOM MIX DAIRY FEEDS with PACO 
no. desired : FARM USES of PACO 


CLIP THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
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Report Presented on 
Continuous Feeding of 
Hygromycin to Poultry 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS—A 
report on the “Continuous Feeding of 
Hygromycin as a Poultry Anthelmin- 
tic and Its Effect Upon Laying Per- 
formance” was presented at the re- 
cent Texas Poultry Conference by Dr. 
J. H. Quisenberry, head of the poultry 
science department at Texas A&M 
College. 

A summary of his report follows: 

“A total of 1,133 inbred hybrid pul- 
lets were used to test the effects of 
continuous feeding of hygromycin as 
a poultry anthelmintic and its effect 
upon laying house performance. 

“Each treatment group contained 
two replications of approximately 189 
birds each. The treatments consisted 
of groups fed a basal control diet, 
basal supplemented with 6 gm. of hy- 
gromycin (2% lb. of Hygromix) per 
ton of feed, and basal supplemented 
with 12 gm. of hygromycin (5 lb. of 
Hygromix) per ton of feed. 

“The birds were kept in brooding 
pens the first nine weeks and then 
transferred to contaminated range 
where they remained until 20 weeks 
of age. Periodic samples of birds 
were sacrificed from each lot, and 
parasite counts made. 

“It appears that the anthelmintic 
property of hygromycin may be more 
effective against cecal worms than 
against roundworms. Infestations 
with tapeworms were slight in the 
control and treated birds alike. In 
general, the parasite count was re- 
duced as the level of hygromycin was 
increased. 

“The data indicate that the con- 
tinuous feeding of hygromycin dur- 
ing the growing period is effective in 
reducing the number of parasitized 
birds under conditions of relatively 
severe exposure. 

“Lots receiving the 5 lb. of Hy- 
gromix were the heaviest in body 
weight at 20 weeks (2.96 lb.) and 
consumed the greatest amount of 
feed (17.09 Ib.). Mortality was low in 
all treatments but highest in the 
basal lots (2.38%). Days to first egg 
was lowest for the lots receiving 5 Ib. 
of Hygromix (134 days), and highest 
for the basal lots (140 days). 

“Inclusion of hygromycin in the diet 
during both the growing and laying 
periods significantly increased egg 
production over the basal lots. Feed 
efficiency for egg production was 
highest for birds receiving the 2.5 Ib. 
of Hygromix during the growing and 
laying periods. Mortality during the 
laying period was highest for the lots 
receiving the basal and low level hy- 
gromycin diets. 

“Results of this experiment showed 
that the continuous feeding of hy- 
gromycin in a practical type diet re- 
sulted in a higher’ rate of production 


and improvement in feed efficiency. 
For optimum results, the hygromycin 
should be included in both the grow- 
ing and the laying ration. Twelve 
grams of hygromycin per ton of feed 
may be in excess of the requirements. 
Effects of high levels upon palatability 
remain to be determined.” 


-— 
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TEXAS GRAIN STOPPED 

DENVER, COLO.— The Colorado 
department of agriculture recently 
announced an immediate quarantine 
on grain shipments from Texas be- 
cause of the detection of the khapra 
beetle in stored grains there. The vor- 
acious insect has been detected in 
several warehouses, particularly in 
the El Paso area, Herb Gates, chief 
of the plant industry, said. 

“It is now necessary to include 
Texas in the quarantine the state has 
had against New Mexico, Arizona and 
California,” Mr. Gates said. Grain 
can now be shipped from Texas into 
Colorado only if the grain is certified 
to be free of the insect. 
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SOLVE YOUR FERTILIZER PROBLEMS 


One of these three Specialized Simonsen Units will put you on the road 
to More Fertilizer Profits 


Simonsen's brand new Feedilizer 
spreads fertilizer as accurately ag any 
unit on the market. Yet it is « double 
barreled investment because it's also a 
completely hydraulic bulk feed delivery 
body. Delivery auger reaches 21 
bins, swivels 360 degrees. It's « year 
around workhorse 


foot 





Spreader y 


with minimum cost 
storage of basic 





MIXER SPREADER 
With Simensen's unique Mixer 
u can get inte the complete 
fertilizer mixing and spreading business 
Only three bins for 
plant food ingredients 
and a Mixer Spreader will let you epread 
practically any fertiliser ratio 


by your customers 








Choose one of these units to 
you have... easier... bet 
for a more 
For the full story 
proven quality units write: 


lve 
any fertilizer distributing problem 

—F eee 
profitable operation. 
of Simonsen’'s 





You can't help getting a perfect fer- 
tileer spread with Simonsen ’s fertiliser 
spreader its proven wheeidrive method 
assures accurste spreading regardless 
of field conditions, weather, speed of 
truck or other factors. Your bey to 
satisfied customers repeal business 

betler profits 


neoded 



















SIMONSEN MANUFACTURING CO, 
DEPT. FS QUIMBY, 1OWA 



















IRRADIATED Dry YEAS! 
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Feed Mills Are using 
More and More 

’ Stabilized ANIMAL FATS 

and MEAT PROTEINS 








Improves nutritional 
value and feed performance! 


Here’s the best way to step up the efficiency of your feeds. 
Incorporate Peebles’ M-N-C (partially delactosed whey- 
product). For M-N-C gives you the vital amino acid 
balance that makes protein function with maximum effec- 
tiveness. M-N-C offers you the perfect, low cost source of 


the 12 essential amino acids. 


In addition, M-N-C is concentrated to give you, pound 


for pound, 50% more non-lactose nutrients. Just 2% = 


M-N-C supplies the same amount of Whey factor and 
other growth-promoting elements as 3%, whole dried whey. 

Peebles’ exclusive spray-dried process assures uniform 
high quality. M-N-C’s smooth, even texture provides uni- 
form color and even distribution in mixed feeds. 

Find out how M-N-C can answer your amino acid 
requirements and give your feeds added nutritional value. 
Write or wire today for complete information. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
World's Largest Producer of Whey Products 
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In some parts of the world a witch doctor is as 

good a way as any to banish bugs. But here in 

the United States there’s a real bug-banisher. He’s 
the Douglas Grain Sanitation Specialist. 


He’s no witch doctor. He has no secret potions or 

weird rituals. But he knows how to fight those maraud- 

ing insects that annually do millions of dollars worth of 
damage to stored grain. 


His “magic” is an intimate knowledge of the bugs that invade 
stored grain. He’s backed up by the constant research of the 
entomologists and chemists of Douglas Chemical Co. These men 
work for a company with 43 years of experience in grain sanitation. 


You can get his professional help and guidance in freeing your prem- 
ises of costly insect damage. It won’t cost you a cent. It’s a free service 


of Douglas Chemical Company. 


BUG-BANISHER AT WORK 





HERE'S THE FOOL-PROOF, 4-STEP WAY TO POSITIVE PROTECTION OF 
YOUR GRAIN AND PROFITS. IT'S YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 
1. Inspection. The Douglas Grain Sanitation Specialist will sample your grain. Every 


factor is checked...moisture content, temperature, test weight, insect population and 
odors. Your entire facility is checked from roof to sub-basement to nearby trackage. 


2. Detection. The Douglas Sanitation Specialist knows just what:to look for, 
where to search—always mindful that different conditions call for different cor- 
rective measures. 
3. Evaluation and Report. When your Douglas Grain Sanitation Specialist 
is satisfied that every point has been covered he will give you a report 
of his findings. 


4. Correction. At this point, the professional Sanitation Specialist can 

tell you what corrective or preventive steps should be taken. He will 

be able to recommend exactly the right Douglas product to keep 
your profit picture rosy. 


GRAIN SANITATION DIVISION 


Douglas Chemical Company 
620 East 16th Avenue, North Kansas City, Missouri 


620 East 16th Avenue 
Grain Sanitation Division Douglas Chemical Company \...4, Kansas City, Mo. 


(_] | want professional assistance with grain sanitation. Without obligating me, 
have your Specialist contact me. 

[] | would like to have the inspection made within 30 days 
60 days (check one). | am storing 


bu. of __ : = nit 
(kind of grain) 





Get Your 
Professional 
Grain Inspection 


|| FREE 
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Engineering Company, Inc. 
y, 


410 E. 4th Sr. Topeka, Kansas 


Central 4-2536 





THE SEASON IS HERE ! ! ! 


HAVE YOU TRIED OUR PERMA-TUFF ROLLS 
ON YOUR SEVERE PELLETING OPERATIONS 
YET? 


WE NOW PAY FREIGHT BOTH WAYS 


SHIP YOUR COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES NOW 
FOR FACTORY SERVICING. 


Your source for all new roller parts and com- 
pleted assemblies. 


; use 


| 214.000 tons in 1957 to 210,000 tons 





EXTENDING THE REACH OF 
THE AMERICAN FARMER 





Time to turn 
to quality 


(the profits come naturally) 


RED W BRAND 
Protein Concentrates 


b can be enthusiastic in recommending RED W BRAND 
protein concentrates to any farmer or feeder. Hogs 
and poultry are by nature meat eaters. They need the 
unisolated growth factors present in natural protein and feed- 
ing fat. RED W BRAND is nature’s own formula—carefully 
controlled in processing by Wilson for quality, uniformity, 
purity. The potency of this natural formulation continues 
effective generation after generation. 

When you sell RED W BRAND Meat and Bone Scraps, 
Digester Tankage, and Vitagen Feeding Fat, you’re giving 
your customer the high energy feed he needs. RED W 
BRAND builds repeat business... puts meat on the animal, 
money in the till. 


Animal Protein Concentrates 
and Vitagen Feeding Fat 
The BEST Ingredients Make BETTER Feeds 
RED W BRAND 50% Meat and Bone Scraps 
RED W BRAND 60% Digester Tankage 


RED W BRAND Steamed Bone Meal 
RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat , 


Write or telephone for quotations on any quantity you need! 
WILSON & CO., INC. 


CHICAGO « CEDAR RAPIDS « KANSAS CITY * OKLAHOMA CITY 
OMAHA + LOS ANGELES + DENVER + ALBERT LEA + MEMPHIS 


See ee ee ee) 
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Record Feed Tonnage 


For Wisconsin in 758 


MADISON, WIS.—A record total 


of 1,137,218 tons of commercial feed 


was purchased by Wisconsin poultry 
and livestock feeders in 1958, ac- 
cording to Walter Griem, chemist in 
charge of the feed and fertilizer sec- 


tion of the Wisconsin Department of 


Agriculture. 

The previous high of 1,118,983 was 
re satel used in 1945, the last year 
of World War II. The 1958 figure 


| of tonnage used was also an increase 
| of 8.17% 


over the 1,051,365 tons 
for 1957. A change in kinds of feeds 
used, according to Mr. Griem, is also 
very evident in the annual report. 

There was a substantial increase in 


| the amount of mixed feeds purchased, 


Mr. Griem said. In 1957, 660,000 tons 
of “mixed” were used as compared to 
739,000 tons in 1958. The trend is 
continuing in 1959. 

There was a bit of decline in the 
of unmixed protein feeds from 


in 1958. Low protein unmixed feeds 
showed an increase from 124,000 tons 
in 1957 to 138,000 tons in 1958, while 
unclassified feeds dropped from 53,- 
000 to 51,000 in the same period. 
In the mixed feed category there 
was a sharp rise in poultry feeds to 
297,000 tons. Large increases in broil- 
er and turkey complete feeds more 
than made up for a slight decrease 


| in growing and laying mash tonnage. 


There has been very little change 
in dairy feeds the past two years, 
with 197,000 tons fed in 1958. Pig 
and swine feeds showed a sharp rise 
from 90,000 to 125,000 tons, while 
the 15,000 tons beef feed and 23,000 
tons of calf feed also represented an 
increase over 1957 

The 1958 use of commercial dog 
feed at 26,000 tons was a larger item 
in Wisconsi: food trade than calf 
feeds, which one would expect to be 
of far greater volume in a dairy state. 

Some of the other items of sig- 
nificance in the feed tonnage picture 
included 87,000 tons of linseed oil 
meal, 50,000 tons of soybean oil meal, 
45 tons of malt sprouts and dried 
grains, 116,000 tons of wheat mill 
feeds and 33,000 tons of molasses. 


Feed Scales in Wisconsin 
Net Retail Feed Sales, 1957-58 


Tons 
1958 


739,251 
296,594 
54,917 
7,088 
30,772 
9,827 


Tons 
1957 


660,124 
266,876 
39,842 
7,615 
15,176 
9,537 


Feed 


MIXED FEEDS 
Poultry feeds total 
Broiler complete 
Broiler concentrates 
Turkey compiete 
Turkey concentrates 

Other poultry 
complete 
Other poultry 
concentrates .... 
Dairy feeds total ... 
20% protein and 
under . 127,024 
Over 20% protein.. 68,234 
Pig and hog feeds 
total 
25% protein and 
under 
Over 25% protein 
Beef feeds total 
25% protein and 
under ‘ 
Over 25% ecetais, ‘ 
Calf feeds 
Dog feeds 
Gr. grain mixtures .. 
Mineral feeds 
All other mixed feeds 30,730 


PROTEIN FEEDS . 213,584 
Soybean meal .... 50,066 
Malt sprouts, dried 

grains ° 
Corn gluten feed 

and meal 
Meat scraps and 

tankage 
Linseed meal 
Dairy by-products . 
Cottonseed meal .. 
All others 


LOW PROTEIN 


124,247 121,419 


70,459 
195,258 


72,571 
196,932 


121,998 
74,934 
90,007 125,331 
24,015 
65,992 
13,307 


35,225 
90,106 
14,767 


6,563 
6,744 
19,059 
24,657 
5,103 
15,127 


4,106 
10,66! 
22,833 
25,789 

6,855 
16,654 
33,496 


209,602 
49,680 


61,298 44,899 


7,272 6,084 
17,059 
87,337 
1,609 
633 
2,301 


124,202 
104,902 


137,855 


Wheat mill feeds.. 116,412 





Corn mili feeds ... 
Alfalfa products .. 
Oat mill feeds ... 
Screenings 
All others 


UNCLASSIFIED .. 
Molasses 
Phosphorus supple- 

ments 
lodized salt 
Ground limestone . 
All others 


4,263 
2,557 
4,169 
10,296 


50,510 
33,068 


53,457 


TOTAL SALES ...... 1,051,365 1,137,218 


Wholesale Feeds Used by Wisconsin Manu- 
facturers in Mixed Feeds, 1958 


Feed 
MIXED FEEDS 
Mineral feeds 
Beef supplements 
Dairy supplements 
Hog supplements 
Broiler supplements 
Turkey supplements 
Other poultry supplements 


PROTEIN FEEDS 
Corn gluten feed and meal 
Cottonseed meal 
Linseed mea! 
Soybean meal 
Malt sprouts, dried grains 
Meat scraps and tankage 
Dairy by-products 
All others 


LOW PROTEIN FEEDS 
Wheat mill feeds 
Corn mill feeds 
Oat mill feeds 
Alfalfa products 
Screenings 
All others 


UNCLASSIFIED 
lodized salt 
Phosphorus supplements 
Ground limestone 
Molasses 
All others 


310,16! 
used 316,309 
used 
used 
used 
used 


Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 


39.4% of the mixed feeds used in the state 
were Wisconsin produced in 1958 compared 
with 41.3% in 1957, 43.2% in 1956, 45.3% in 
1955, 42.3% in 1954, 45.5% in 1953, 45.0% 
in 1952 and 47.3% in 1951. 
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EGG LAW DEFEATED 

MADISON, WIS.— The Wisconsin 
Senate recently killed a bill which 
would have set up an egg grading law 
under supervision of the Wisconsin 
State Department of Agriculture. The 
measure would have required licens- 
ing of retail dealers and set standards 
for grading and storage. 
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\ Formulation Service 
a Fortification Service 
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¥ Registration Service 


Field Service 


Get all these Extra Services 
in addition to fast, accu- 
rate, low-cost, one-operation 

mixin with Biatenbtecd » 


VITADINE and SWINE 
Aj VITADINE for 
Turkey Feeds 
SWINEX for Pig 
WRITE TODAY for new data 
sheets and free formulation service. 
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is your 
antibiotic 
100% ready 
for the 
fight ? 





PABST BACITRACIN 


— Fully available to give the “knock-out 
punch” that combats common farm animal 
diseases and helps give you vigorous, fast-grow- 
ing and top-producing animals. 








Laboratory data show that Pabst bacitracin 
has more than twice the availability of zinc 





bacitracin*, 











Give your feeds the highest disease-fighting 
power with fully available Pabst bacitracin, 
used in all Bio-Pabst Antibiotic Supplements. 


*Average of tests using standard bacitracin assay 
techniques, over a range from strong acid to neutral 
extraction conditions which represent the acid con 


ditions normally found in the digestive tract 


BREWING COMPANY 


ANIMAL FEED DEPARTMENT + MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


TWX-MI 586 * Phone BRoadway 1-O230 
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Balancing Swine Rations 


@ Formulation on Amino Acid Basis 
@ Amino Acid Supplements 

@ Vitamin and Mineral Levels 

@ Fortification of Swine Rations 

@ Antibiotics and Arsenicals 


@ Recommended Protein Levels 

® Time Element in Protein Feeding 
@ Excessive Protein Intake 

®@ Inadequacy of Protein Standards 
@ Amino Acid Requirements 


In general, balancing the nutrient 
content of swine rations is largely a 
matter of correcting the deficiencies 
of the cereal grain which serves as 
the primary source of energy. Of 
course, in the Midwest, yellow corn is 
the main cereal used, although there 
is considerable interest in the feeding 
value of grain sorghums. For swine 
feeding, yellow corn has several nu- 
trient deficiencies. It is notably de- 
ficient in quantity and quality of pro- 
tein, since it contains only 7-9% pro- 
tein which is deficient in practically 
all of the amino acids required by the 
weanling pig. In addition, corn is 
lacking in several vitamins and min- 
erals which, therefore, must receive 
consideration in formulating practi- 
cal swine rations. 


RECOMMENDED PROTEIN 
LEVELS—Perhaps no class of nutri- 
ents is more important and critical 
in swine rations than proteins or 
their components, amino acids. Pro- 
tein is needed in the diet of all 
classes of swine in order to supply 
amino acids for the physiological pro- 
cesses, such as maintenance, growth, 
reproduction and lactation. The de- 
mands for growth and lactation are 
particularly large. For instance, in 
the growing pig a deficiency of pro- 
tein or of any one of-the essential 
amino acids in the diet results in ar- 
rested or slowed growth, depressed 
appetite, and inefficient feed utiliza- 
tion. The importance of supplemen- 
tary protein or amino acids is more 
fully appreciated when it is recog- 
nized that 40 to 60% of the total 
dietary protein of the pig is supplied 
by the low-quality protein of corn. 

The minimum protein levels needed 
for optimum performance have re- 
ceived considerable attention. Recom- 
mended protein feeding levels are 
presented in Table 1. 


TIME ELEMENT IN PROTEIN 
FEEDING It is significant that 
there is no body storehouse of amino 
acids which can be drawn upon to 
enhance the utilization of poor quali- 
ty proteins, In other words, for maxi- 
mum protein utilization all of the 
required amino acids must be present 
in the diet at the same time and in 








By Dr. D. E. Becker 
University of Illinois 


the right amounts. The body does not 
have the ability to store an excessive 
intake of one amino acid to be used 
in subsequent periods of inadequate 
intake. Instead, an excessive intake 
of an amino acid is deaminated and 
used as a source of energy by the 
body. 

It has been demonstrated repeated- 
ly with rats that amino acid supple- 
mentation delayed several hours after 
feeding a diet deficient in the respec- 
tive amino acid gives significantly 


| lower nitrogen retention, weight 


gains, and efficiency of food utilization 
than when the amino acid feeding is 
not delayed. Furthermore, these dif- 
ferences are greater as the interval 
between supplementary amino acid 
feeding lengthens. 

The foregoing suggests that corn 
and supplementary proteins must be 
fed with the proper timing. Nebraska 


| workers have studied the problem of 


the proper time to feed supplementary 


| proteins with corn to growing pigs. 


The data are presented in Table 2. 

Growth rate was considered to be 
as rapid and nitrogen utilization was 
as efficient for feedings with a 24-hour 
interval between supplements of pro- 
tein as for pigs fed corn and protein 
supplement mixed. A 36-hour and 48- 
hour interval between protein supple- 
ment feedings caused 7% and 14% 
reductions in nitrogen retention, re- 
spectively. Although the 48-hour feed- 
ing interval produced the poorest 
nitrogen utilization there was evi- 
dence of some mutual supplementa- 
tion of the corn and supplemental 
proteins. 

The data demonstrate the import- 
ance of feeding supplementary pro- 
teins daily rather than after irregu- 
lar or prolonged intervals. 


EXCESSIVE PROTEIN INTAKE 
—Occurrences of illness and deaths 
in swine which are attributable to 
excessive protein intake seem unlike- 
ly. 
At the Ohio stations, rations con- 
taining 9, 17, 26, 34 and 51% protein 
were fed to growing-finishing pigs for 
168 days. A control ration of corn, 
alfalfa meal, yeast, cod liver oil con- 
centrate and minerals was fed, and 


TABLE 1. Recommended Protein Levels and Average 
Feed Intake for Swine 
iMinois — 1959 


Classification 


Growing-finishing pigs 

suckling 5 to 30 Ib 
Pig starter |weaned)—!0 to 30 Ib 
30 to 100 Ib 


100 to 200 Ib 


Creep feed 


Grower 

Finisher 
Gestation 

Gilts 

sows—first two thirds 

last one third 

Lactation 

Gilts and sows 
Breeding boars 


Protein content Av. daily Av. daily 
of ration feed intake protein intake 
* Ib. ib. 


0.18 
0.60 
0.8! 


0.90 
3.75 
6.75 


0.80 
0.60 
0.80 


5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


12.0 
16 6.0 


TABLE 2. Importance of the Time Element in Protein Feeding 
(Eggert, et. al., 1953. J. Nutr. 50:469) 


Corn and 
supplement 
mixed 


Number of pigs - 
Average initial weight, Ib 
Average daily gain, ib 

Feed per ib. gain, Ib veer 
Retention of App. Dig. N, % 


—Interval between feedings of— 
protein supplement 
36 hours 48 hours 
8 8 
66.0 66.0 
itl 1.08 
2.86 2.92 
48.3 44.8 


24 hours 





| oil meal, alfalfa meal, meat and bone 


| duce death losses in growing-finishing 


| depressed and diarrhea was prevalent 


| FEEDING STANDARDS—From the 
| practical viewpoint, proteins are the 


| swine nutritionists have attempted to 
| comply with minimum amino acid re- 





| diets containing 18% 


| in experiment 2, 
| meat scraps with minerals and vita- 


| efficiency of gain in both experiments 
| indicates 


| So, amino acid deficiencies can exist 


| conform to the minimum recommen- 
| dations 


| nine are only slightly deficient in corn, 





the protein level was varied by adding 
amounts of a supplement consisting 
of 25% dry-rendered tankage, 25% 
herring meal, 37.5% soybean oil meal 
and 12.5% of cottonseed meal. It was 
observed that diarrhea was prevalent 
in pigs fed 26% or more of protein 
and the severity of the diarrhea in- 
creased with increasing protein levels. 
Otherwise, high-protein rations did 
not have a serious detrimental effect 
on the pigs. 

Similar data have been presented 
by workers at the Illinois station. 
Feeding a diet composed of soybean 


minerals, and antibiotic and 
42% protein failed to pro- 


scrap, 
containing 


swine. Although the rate of gain was 


there was no other evidence of dis- 
ease or toxic effects. 


INADEQUACY OF PROTEIN 


source of dietary amino acids, and 


quirements by adhering to prescribed 
protein levels. For example, the 25-]b. 
growing pig should be fed a ration 
containing 16% protein according to 
Table 1, which implies that all such 
rations would be adequate in amino 
acid content. However, the data pre- 
sented in Table 3 demonstrate that 
protein may be 





inadequate for proper amino acid nu- 
trition of the weanling pig. In experi- | 
ment 1, weanling pigs fed a corn-fish- | 
meal! diet supplemented with minerals 
and vitamins, and containing 18% pro- 
tein failed to exhibit a satisfactory 
rate and efficiency of gain. Likewise, 
2, a diet of corn and 


mins failed to support optimum per- 
formance. The effectiveness of added 
tryptophan in improving the rate and 


that the diets were inade- 
quate in this particular amino acid. 


in the presence of protein levels that 


As noted earlier, corn as the basic 
ingredient of swine rations supplies a 
considerable portion of the amino 
acids. However, relative to the total 
need, it is deficient in all the essential 
amino acids, except arginine and leu- 
cine. Histidine, valine and phenylala- 


and they are ordinarily supplied in 
plentiful amounts by the supplemen- 
tary proteins. The levels of isoleucine, 
lysine, methionine, threonine and 
tryptophan may be inadequate in the 
ration and justify careful considera- 
tion 

As supplements to corn, menhaden 





fishmeal and meat and bone scraps are 


Dr. D. E. Becker 


AUTHOR—Since the fall of 1950, Dr. 
D. E. Becker, professor of animal 
science at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, has been conducting research 
on swine feeding and nutrition. His 
research has dealt with various fields, 
including the metabolic function of 
cobalt in ruminant nutrition, the 
chemistry and morphology of ovine 
blood, the protein and amino acid nu- 
trition of the pig, the effect of anti- 
biotics on nutrition of the non-rumi- 
nant, the comparative nutritive value 
of carbohydrates for swine and the 
evaluation of common swine feed- 
stuffs. The University of Illinois grant- 
ed him a bachelor of science degree 
in agriculture in 1945. Following grad- 
uation, he joined the university staff 
and obtained a master of science de- 
gree in animal science in February, 
1947. He entered Cornell University 
in September, 1947, and received his 
doctor of philosophy degree in animal 
nutrition in 1949. After a year on the 
staff of the University of Tennessee 
as a nutritionist and consultant for 
the Oak Ridge Laboratory, Dr. Becker 
returned to the University of Illinois 
as a full time staff member. Dr. Beck- 
er is a member of the American So- 
ciety of Animal Production, Poultry 
Science Assn., Animal Nutrition Re- 
search Council and the American In- 
stitute of Nutrition. He was awarded 
the 1957 American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn. award for research in the 
field of animal nutrition, and in 1958 
he was elected a fellow of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science. Dr. Becker was born Feb. 
2, 1923, at Delavan, Ill., and reared 
on a farm near Mason City, ll., where 
he obtained his primary and second- 
ary education. 


too deficient in tryptophan to ade- 
quately supplement corn. Other 
sources of supplementary protein are 
also » deficient in certain amino 
acids .o adequately correct the de- 
ficiences in corn protein. Tankage is 
also lacking in tryptophan. Blood flour 
or meal is markedly deficient in iso- 
leucine, and it is also slightly lacking 
in methionine. Cottonseed meal, lin- 
seed meal and sesame seed meal are 
limiting in their lysine content. Even 
soybean oil meal, which is the most 
commonly used source of supplemen- 
tary protein in swine feeding, is bor- 
derline in its content of methionine. 
In view of the above, it is well to 
remember that protein in feeding 
standards for swine merely express a 
quantitative need for protein. All pro- 
teins, regardless of their amino acid 


TABLE 3. A Comparison of Rations 
Containing 18% Protein for the 25-Ib. Pig 


Experiment |—Average pig weight, 41 Ib 
1. Corn-soybean ofl meal diet ... 
2. Corn-fish meal diet 
3. (2) + 0.05% DL-Tryptophan 
Experiment 2—Average pig weight, 36 Ib. 
1. Corn-soybean oil meal diet 
2. Corn-meat and bone scrap die? 
3. (2) + 0.1% DL-Tryptophan 


Feed per ib 
gain, ib. 


Average daily 
No. of pigs gain, Ib. 
3.06 
3.90 
3.44 


1.04 
0.74 
1.16 


2.99 
4.17 
3.33 


1.23 
0.96 
1.24 
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TABLE 4. Amino Acids for the Pig 
Essential Non-essential 

Arginine Alanine 

Histidine Aspartic acid 

Isoleucine Citrulline 

Cystine 

Glutamic acid 

Glycine 

Hydroxyglutamic acid 

Hydroxyproline 

Norleucine 

Proline 

Serine 

Tyrosine 


Leucine 
Lysine 
Methionine 
Phenylalanine 
Threonine 
Tryptophan 
Valine 


distribution, will not necessarily satis- 
fy the pigs’ need even when fed at the 
prescribed level. Hence, it is essential 
that swine nutritionists have a com- 
plete knowledge of amino needs when 
formulating diets. 


AMINO ACID REQUIREMENTS 
We have realized for a long time that 
it is the constituents of protein, rath- 
er than protein per se, which are so 
critical in adequate nutrition of swine. 
Actually, swine do not require protein 
in the diet. Workers at the Purdue 
station have obtained normal growth 
in weanling pigs fed no protein, but 
only purified amino acids and an addi- 
tional source of nitrogen. 

Some 22 amino acids have been 
recognized in animal feeds. However, 
only 10 of these are considered essen- 
tial for proper nutrition of swine—an 
essential amino acid being one that 
the pig cannot synthesize at a suf- 
ficiently rapid rate to permit optimum 
performance. The non-essential amino 
acids can be synthesized by the body 
tissues, if a source of nitrogen is pres- 
ent, and hence, they are not required 
in the diet. Although the non-essen- 
tial amino acids are not required in 
the diet, both cystine and tyrosine, if 





present, can satisfy a part of the 
need for methionine and phenylala- 
nine, respectively. The essential and 
non-essential amino acids for the pig 
are listed in Table 4. 

Most of the feeding trials designed 
to directly measure the amino acid 
requirements of swine have been con- 
ducted at the Cornell, Illinois and 
Purdue stations. Although the indi- 
vidual amino acids have been studied 
at a very limited number of protein 
levels, it is clear that amino acid 
needs at one protein level will not 
necessarily satisfy the need at all 
levels of adequate protein intake. For 
instance, at Illinois we have obtained 
convincing evidence that the isoleu- 
cine and lysine requirements were 
markedly different at two protein 
levels. 

In some previous attempts to state 
amino acid needs of swine at a range 
of protein levels, it has been assumed 
that the need is a constant percentage 
of the dietary protein. Few data are 
available to elucidate the exact rela- 
tionship between the protein level and 
the amino acid need. 

As mentioned previously, the Illi- 
nois studies have shown that the iso- 
leucine and lysine requirements ex- 
pressed as a percent of the protein 
are not the same at two levels of 
adequate protein intake. In fact, the 
isoleucine and lysine required in the 
protein decrease as the level of pro- 
tein fed increases. There is a substan- 
tial amount of data with the chick to 
verify the principle that the required 
percentage of certain indispensable 
amino acids in the protein decreases 
in a fairly direct fashion as the pro- 
tein level increases. With the pig, as 
well as the chick, it remains to be 
determined whether this interaction 


TABLE. 5. Calculated Amino Acid Needs of the 
Weanling Pig at Various Protein Levels 
(Per Cent of the Diet) 


—_ Calculated need at dietary protein levels of *—— 


12% 14% 
Arginine 0.2! 0.23 
Histidine 0.19 0.21 
Isoleucine 0.42 0.48 
Leucine 0.57 0.63 
Lysine 0.61 0.68 
Methionine? 0.40 0.45 
Phenylalaninet 0.44 0.49 
Threonine 0.37 0.42 
Tryptophan 0.10 0.11 
Valine 0.38 0.43 


Amino acid 


16% 18% 20% 22% 
0.25 0.28 0.29 0.30 
0.23 0.24 0.26 0.27 
0.52 0.57 0.58 0.61 
0.67 0.74 0.77 0.8! 
0.74 0.79 0.84 0.87 
0.50 0.53 0.56 0.58 
0.54 0.58 0.6! 0.63 
0.45 0.49 0.5! 0.53 
0.12 0.13 0.14 0.15 
0.46 0.50 0.52 0.54 0.56 


*Calculation based upon the assumption that the requirement for all amino acids, expressed 
as @ percentage of the protein, decreases linearly as the dietary protein increases. The rate of 
the decrease is the mean of that reported for isoleucine and lysine. The need for each amino 
acid, expressed as a per cent of the protein, was assumed to decrease |.75% (from its value at 
0% protein) per unit increase in per cent protein. 

Cystine and tyrosine can satisfy 40 and 30% of the total need for methionine and phenyla- 


lanine, respectively. 





TABLE 6. Calculation of Minimum Amino Acid 
Levels Required in a 36% Protein Supplement 


Requirement 
of weanling pig 
fed 16% protein 

Amino acid (% of diet) 
Arginine ee eee 0.25 
Histidine 5 ante Gt 0.23 
Isoleucine ; 0.52 
Leucine oe 0.67 
Lysine aon oose 0.74 
Methionine 0.30 
Cystine 0.20 
Threonine .... 0.45 


Tryptophan 0.12 
Valine. ‘ ee 0.46 


Phenylalanine. 0.38 
Tyrosine ...eseeeee 0.16 


applies to all of the indispensable 
amino acids. However, tentatively it 
seems logical to assume that it does. 

Values presented in Table 5 are 
based upon the principle that the 
amino acid requirements, expressed 
as a percent of the protein, decrease 
in a linear manner as the level of 
dietary protein increases. 

So far, our knowledge of the amino 
acid needs of swine is limited to the 
young pig. Requirements of baby pigs, 
finishing pigs and breeding animals 
are not clearly defined. 


FORMULATION OF GROWER 
SUPPLEMENTS ON AMINO ACID 
BASIS — Drylot supplements are 
formulated to contain about 36% pro- 
tein, hence pigs selecting a 16% pro- 
tein diet will consume a combination 
of approximately 74% corn and 26% 
supplement. In actual practice, wean- 
ling pigs may occasionally consume 
an even higher level of protein. How- 
ever, with the calculations presented 
here, this greater protein consump- 
tion would provide a safety factor. 

The calculations and minimum per- 
centages of the various amino acids 
required in a 36% protein supplement 
are presented in Table 6. 

Yellow corn consumed as 74% of 
the diet would fully satisfy the re- 
quirement of the pig for arginine and 
leucine. Therefore, there would be no 
requirement for these amino acids in 
the supplement. In addition, it will be 
noted that the amounts of histidine, 
valine and aromatic amino acids that 
must be provided in the supplement 
are relatively unimportant—less than 
30% of the total requirement. On the 
other hand, the supplement plays an 
important role in the provision of ade- 
quate levels of the remaining amino 
acids. Lysine, tryptophan, isoleucine, 
methionine and threonine must be 
present in the supplement in sufficient 
concentration to supply 76, 67, 50, 53, 
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Handle both bagged and bulk feeds, (mash, pellets, 
crumbles, etc.) and whole grains in a single flat bed 
truck. Horizontal unloader recessed in floor of 
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optional). 14 ft. unloading boom will rotate 360 
degrees and may be elevated to 18 ft. above ground 
level with hydraulic hand pump furnished with 
unit. Entire unit is power driven from power take off. 
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—16% protein diet—— 
74 Ib. corn 








Minimum level 
required in 
26 Ib. supplement supplement (%) 
0.28 aes —_ 
0.16 0.07 0.27 
0.26 0.26 1.00 
0.78 oes nad 
0.18 0.56 2.15 
0.14 0.16 0.62 
0.10 0.10 0.38 
0.23 0.22 0.85 
0.04 0.08 0.3! 
0.33 0.13 0.50 
0.30 0.31 

0.33 


and 49% of the total need, respec- 
tively. 

Lysine and tryptophan are the pri- 
mary amino acids required in the pro- 
tein supplement. Under normal condi- 
tions, sufficient isoleucine and threo- 
nine are provided if the requirement 
for lysine and tryptophan is satisfied 
with the supplementary proteins. If 
the supplementary protein is supplied 
largely as soybean oil meal, then the 
level of methionine in the supple- 
ment may merit special attention, al- 
though corn-soybean oi] meal rations 
fed as indicated in Table 1 are not 
improved by additional methionine. 


CHOICE OF AMINO ACID SUP- 
PLEMENTS IN GROWER-FINISH- 
ER RATIONS—Soybean oil meal is 
an outstanding source of supplemen- 
tary amino acids for feeding swine. 
It may be noted in Table 6 that soy- 
bean oil meal will satisfy the required 
amino acids for a supplement fed with 
corn. It is marginal in sulfur-bearing 
amino acid content. However, recent 
studies have failed to demonstrate 
that a 16% protein ration consisting 
of fortified yellow corn and soybean 
oil meal is improved by supplemen- 
tary methionine. The excellent amino 
acid distribution coupled with its low 
cost have made soybean oil meal the 
most popular source of supplementary 
amino acids in swine rations. 

Of course, other supplements of 
varying amino acid distribution are 
available and may be used as price 
differentials warrant. However, the 
economy of such supplements must be 
determined on the basis of their abil- 
ity to provide the essential supple- 
mentary amino acids rather than pro- 
tein. 

Calculated soybean oil meal re- 
placement values for various amino 
acid supplements are presented in 
Table 7. In general, the ratings reflect 
the value of the various feeds to re- 
place up to 50% of the soybean oil 
meal in a fortified corn-soybean oil 
meal ration containing 16% protein. 
All of the feeds contain as much or 
more methionine as soybean oil meal, 
and tryptophan is not likely to be de- 
ficient when the ration contains at 
least 10% of soybean oil meal. Hence, 
the replacement values of the supple- 
ments are calculated on their ability 


TABLE 7. Soybean Oil Meal 
Replacement Value of Amino Acid 
Supplements in Grower-Finisher Rations 


Soybean oi! mea! 
replacement value* 


Soybean oil meal (44%) 100 

Cottonseed meal 

Linseed meal 

Sesame meal vn 

Distiliers solubles, dried 

Fish meal, menhaden , 

Meat and bone scrap (50%) 

Tankage (60%) 

Blood meal ~ : ‘ 

Skim milk, dried .. ‘ caneee 104 
*Pounds equivalent to 100 Ib. soybean oil 

meal. Calculated values based upon the rela- 

tive amount of supplements required in a 

16% protein ration which contains 50% of the 

recommended level of soybean oi! meal. 
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Still potent, after six months of summer 


In this chamber we create the approximate climate of a 
feed warehouse on a hot August afternoon 
Into this climate we put feeds fortified with our PGB 
250 Dry Vitamin A. There we let them swelter at 100°F 
and 58% relative humidity for six months, without so 
much as the relief of a cool evening 
This is harsh treatment for so delicate a substance as 
vitamin A. Yet the feeds fortified with PGB-250 come 
through the ordeal with nearly two-thirds of their vi- vitamin A ut ower potet are also ; 
tamin A potency still intact. abl f rmation and ; ti write Distillation 
That is what we have found. We expect that you would Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sal } 
find PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A equally stable in your own New York a hicag al Albert Smith Limited, 


tests on your own feeds. It weathers the debilitating Montrea 


. Also distilled monoglycerides 
leaders in research 


and production of vitamins A and E 


some 3700 Eastman Organic 


Chemicals for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries is ¢ division o« Eastman Kodak Company 
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Creep and starter Grower Finisher 
. . ¢3 
Nutrient rations ration ration 


juble vitamins 
- * word A, 1.U./ib 1500 1800 2200 
carotene, mg./ib 1.8 2.2 2.7 


These Spouts have patented renewable bot- } . . or x se 8 


toms of abrasion-resisting steel to provide Vitamin D. 1.U 

long life and save money on ———— Water-soluble vitamins 

Extreme flexibility makes handling easy : Riboflavin, mq./Ib 0.85 1.0 
; i I ‘ ° 6.0 8.0 

SCREW CONVEYOR CORPORATION Nicotinic acid, mg./Ib “Y oe 

seaas masasegnn wan . weeoe . P Pantothenic acid, mg./ib : > 

Choline, mg./lb 

Vitamin B mg./ib 
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Minerals 
° 0.60 0.75 


MALT SPROUTS Calcium, % 

BREWERS GRAINS Phosphorus, % ; ~ aaa : > 
Salt, % seer . . ’ 

DISTILLERS GRAINS as nan 30.0 30.0 20.0 30.0 


BEET PULP P : : 
° i to the National Research Council, tentative recommendations for certain trace 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. AND 44 OTHER FEEDS According 


minerals for normal growth and reproduction are 2 mg. copper, 15 mg iron, .1 mg. iodine and 


18 mg. manganese per pound of diet. 








to provide lysine. The values are cor- | of swine are presented in Table 8 


e ° rected for the variation in quantities | Recommended levels are described for 

FEEDS TUFFS—LEADER in its field required to replace soybean oil meal. | those vitamins and minerals which 
'ANTITATIVE VITAMIN AND | demand consideration when formula- 
More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other M OAL LEVEES IN SWINE RA- | ting practical swine rations, and it is 
publication in the feed industry TIONS — The recommended vitamin | not intended to be a complete descrip- 

ind mineral levels of the various types | tion of the needs for these two classes 
of nutrients. For example, with ra- 
tions containing 80% yellow corn, a 
| deficiency of vitamin E, vitamin K, 
thiamine, pyridoxine, folic acid or bio- 


tin is unlikely. Likewise, magnesium 
potassium and sulfur are not apt to be 
lacking in usual swine rations, and 
it seems that cobalt is not required 


| in rations amply fortified with vita- 
min Bu. 


g FORTIFICATION OF SWINE RA- 
TIONS—With the values presented in 


~% . . 
’ SP Receivi Nn Le Table 8 it is possible to calculate the 
co | amount of fortification required in 











ordinary swine rations. Since yellow 
corn and soybean oil meal are the 


main ingredients of midwestern swine 

a Nn Ul ] 1D rations, it is the vitamin and mineral 
deficiencies of these two feedstuffs 

which must be corrected. Hence, a 
ith combination of 80% yellow corn and 
WI 20% soybean oil meal has been em- 
ployed as a typical mixture for the 
calculation of the supplementary level 

of vitamins and minerals. Of course, 

ross the level of supplementary nutrients 
varies with different rations, but vita- 
min additions may be very similar for 
all swine rations. This is true because 


Conve or the variable ingredients of swine ra- 
tions do not exhibit a wide variation 

in vitamin content. Mineral additions, 

on the other hand, will be more varia- 


ble and primarily affected by the level 
of animal by-products in the ration. 


Vitamin Fortification—Of all the 
vitamins of concern, perhaps vitamin 
A presents the greatest problem 
® High ° Since vitamin A requirements are di- 

ig capacity rectly proportional to bodyweight, the 
total daily vitamin A intake and the 
® Truck lift and all acces- recommended level per pound of ra- 
sories furnished tion increases with increasing body- 

| weight. Furthermore, since creep ra- 
e S lf +i tions and pig starters contain limited 
elt-supporting conveyor quantities of yellow corn, a greater 
with catwalk and hand- part of the dietary vitamin A must 

. be provided in supplementary forms 
rail than in the case of rations for more 
| mature swine. In addition, vitamin A 
| and provitamin A in feeds are readily 
| destroyed. Ordinary, yellow corn may 

provide a considerable part or all of 

° e ° ° | the vitamin A activity required in the 

Forster engineering and installation rations of certain classes of swine 
However, it is not a dependable 

| source since it has been observed to 


Complete turn-key job, if desired, by skilled crews (Turn to SWINE RATIONS, page 59) 
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Our files... 


in servicing the feed industry with stabilized atory control, from selection of basic ingre- 


vitamin products, nutrient-antibiotic mixes, 
and boosters to overcome conditions of stress, 
report one success story after another. The 
family of stabilized vitamin products provide 
essential nutrients which can be depended 
on for superior stability and biological 


dients of top quality to standardization of 
the end-items to assure uniformity in per- 
formance. Our laboratory staff and scientific 
consultants are at your service in solving 
problems dealing with feed formulation, in- 
gredient compatibilities, and need for acces- 
sory feeding. Custom-set potencies also. 





performance. They are subject to rigid labor- 


PERMADRY The pioneer and leading “sealed-in” vitamin A product. The digestible fat, sealing in 
the vitamin, guarantees the highest biological performance and stability under all conditions of 
use, even in contact with trace minerals, moisture, and under pelleting operations. 


PERMA-D Stabilized vitamin Dz:, fat-coated for greater stability. Vitamin Dg can also be furnished 
in stabilized oil solution and in water dispersible forms. 


PERMA-E Stabilized natural vitamin E in a powdered vehicl 
provides natural vitamin E in fat beads, the most concentrated 


PERMA-MIX Recommended combinations of vitamins and antibiotics; also blended according to 
customers’ formulas. Trace minerals added as requested. Only Perma-Mixes are made with the 
Perma-Vitamins. 


PERMA-SOL Water dispersible vitamin and antibiotic products of recommended formulas or 
custom mixed. Designed for farm animals too sick to eat. An effective booster at critical times. 


of high caloric value. ENERG-E 
urce of calories. 











U. 8. Patent No. 2496634 and others pending 


Literature supplied on request 


Stabilized Vitamins, Inc. 


GARFIELD, NEW JERSEY . TELEPHONE: PRescott 3-2800 


426-150 MONROE STREET ° 
TELETYPE: PAS NO. 600 


CABLE ADDRESS: PERMADRY ° 
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JOE BROOKS 


BY AL P. NELSON- 


Service Means Many 
Things 


Bill Hampton, a heavy-set, jovial 
farmer, came ambling into Joe 
Brooks’ feed mill. He saw Joe talking 
with Smiley Johnson behind the order 
desk, and called out, “Hi, Joe, are 
you still gettin’ rich as fast as ever?” 


i. Ti ee 
————— 


Joe smiled. “I haven’t got to that 


| stage yet, Bill, but tell me how does 


it feel to pile it up? I need lessons 


| from a fellow who really knows how.” 


“Well, I'll tell you,” said Hampton 
slowly, “but first let me have a cup 
of that free coffee to wet my whistle.” 

Obediently, a quizzical smile on his 
face, Joe drew a generous sized cup 





of coffee from the urn. “Cream?” he 
asked. 

“Yeah, a little.” 

Joe poured it in. “Sugar?” he asked. 

Bill Hampton grunted. “Yeah, four 
lumps.” 

The four lumps went in, and Bill 
stirred the coffee with a wooden 
spoon. “Joe,” he said, “you ought to 
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get metal spoons. These wooden ones 
smell like hemlock.” 

“T'll check into it,” Joe said agree- 
ably. 

Hampton took another sip of the 
coffee. “Joe, you'd better send out 
your weighing man to weigh my hogs 
one of these days.” 

“He'll be there,” Joe said, making 
a note. 

Bill Hampton stirred his coffee 
again. “Joe, I hear you have a free 
cattle grub outfit. I hear you rent it 
out free to customers.” 

“Yes,” Joe said, amiably. “Free if 
you buy the materials from us. You 
can keep it four days. Pick it up and 
bring it back deal.” 

“You don’t deliver?” 

Joe shook his head. “No, Bill, this 
is just a service item for customers. 
Saves them buying an outfit of their 
own. This way, they all get a chance 
to have cattle sprayed on a do-it- 
yourself basis.” 

“Be nice if you had some sweet 
rolls to go with this coffee, Joe. I'll 
take another cup. I’m dry this 
mornin’.” 

Joe poured another cup, added the 
cream. “Four lumps?” he asked, hold- 
ing four above the cup. 

Bill shook his head. “No, I only use 
three with the second cup.” 

Obediently, Joe put in three lumps, 
and put the fourth back into the car- 
ton. “We had sweet rolls this mor- 
ning, but we ran out,” he said. “May- 
be next time you'll hit it luckier.” 

“Huh,” grumbled Bill. “I'd better 
be luckier. Joe, the wife says to tell 
you you'd better have someone look at 
the flock. She thinks it needs cullin’.”’ 

Joe made another note. 

“Gee,” Hampton said enviously. 
“You feed dealers sure have it easy. 
No sales resistance to overcome at 
all. We farmers need you so much. 
We're trapped.” 

“We always like to be of service, 
Bill.” 

“T’'m all out of rulers, Joe. You got 
any more of those red yardsticks you 
gave out at the spring party?” 

Joe looked around. “Wait a minute, 
Bill. Maybe I have one.” He went in 
his office and came out with one. “The 
last one,” he said. “You're welcome 
to it.” 

More Gifts 

Bill Hampton cleared his throat. 
“The wife wants to know if you have 
any of those cute little leather cov- 
ered notebooks, Joe. You gave her 
one a year ago. It looks nice in her 
purse, she says. Not too commercial. 
But she did say next time you have 
some made, leave your name off en- 
tirely. The ladies will remember 
where they got them.” 

Joe reached under the counter and 
brought forth a book, a neat little 
notebook about 3 by 4 inches which 
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It's continuous! 
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The supply just never ends! As with Solulac, the performance goes on 
every week. Yes, production is continuous, every week of the year. 
So you can formulate your feeds with these balanced corn distillers 
solubles and be sure of a continuous supply. You can get the high 
nutritional values of Solulac, its GFF (Grain Fermentation Factors 
— unidentified growth factors found exclusively in Distillers Feeds) 
and vitamins on a 100% dependable basis. Guaranteed to be free flow- 
ing. Fifty and 100-pound bags or bulk carloads. Just write, wire, or 
phone. And remember, Grain Processing Corporation is also a con- 
tinuous source of corn distillers dried grains. 


BD) GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 


MUSCATINE, IOWA «+ Telephone AMherst 3-132! TWX 495 
ion Primary Fermentation Products 
opyrig a 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12 — Bacitracin — GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors, 























any woman would love, for the cover 


was blue and leathery. 
“Thanks,” grunted Bill Hampton as 
he put the object in his pocket. He 
200 NEWSPAPERS coughed a little. “By golly, I’m outa 
pencils, too. You know how it is. A 








farmer has to figure and figure and 
figure to come out on top these days. 





I use a lot of pencils.” 


ovat 200 newsp ae hy . Joe smiled and ee 
. 3i ooke itt] i 
= + ° woe A SP os Se y <a a scoies Oat said noth. 





ouE lements devoted 
GGtober '59. 
join the parade 
withEGGtober 
Feeds containing 
Terramycin’. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. Bill sighed “Yup you feed dealers 
Science for the world’s well-being have been havin’ it easy for many 


, years, while the farmer worked. Now, 
*Terramycin Brand of Oxytetracycline oe : peng 
it’s our 4 : 

I'll never forget the time a farmer 


ing about it. 
“You know, Joe, I wish I was a 
feed dealer, so I could make enough 
| money so I could give customers all 
these little things. Of course, you 
make a big profit.” 
Joe smiled. “We don’t make any 
too much money, Bill. You fellows 
want these things and so we just have 
to provide them. Let’s say they are 
fringe benefits.” 
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TOP NUTRITION PALATABILITY 


High level of Lactose — the most readily The sweeter taste of fresh, low acid, 
digested carbohydrate for all young animals. low ash, roller dried whole whey 
Plus — high quality milk protein, natural adds more taste appeal for greater 
milk minerals and vitamins. early feed consumption. 

- 


DRIED MILK COMPANY 
DUNDEE, ILLINOIS HAzel 6-3411 


got mad at a driver for another firm 
when the feed dealer wouldn’t stake 
him to a storage tank. But, of course, 
now they all do. 

“Have you increased your cash dis- 
count on feed, Joe?” 

“No, why?” 

Hampton shrugged. “Well, inflation 
is here, you know. Two percent cash 
discount today ain’t the same as it 
was three years ago. You oughta up 
it to three.” 

Joe blinked. “If I do, I'll have to 
join the soup line. I’m havin’ a hard 
time making a few per cent net on 
this business every year now.” 

Hampton grunted disbelief. “By the 
way, Joe, when your man brings out 
a load of poultry mash, wish he could 
give my wife a hand cleaning the 
chicken coop. The hired hand's got 
blood poisoning and I’m busy with 
corn harvest.” 

Joe made no answer to that. He 
knew that Bill Hampton was just 
stringing him along on free service, 
and yet, there was much truth be- 
hind Bill’s words. What he was ask- 
ing for was what many farmers ac- 
tually expect of a feed dealer. Some 
get it in part or in whole, depending 
on the dealer. 

“By the way,” Joe asked courteous- 
ly, as Bill prepared to go, “you were 
going to tell me how to pile it up.” 

Bill Hampton chuckled. “Oh, was 
I? Well, I ain’t got time now, Joe. 
Just stick to your knittin’ in the 
meantime and work hard to give 
farmers the service they got coming 
to them. Next trip in, I'll elucidate 
further, my friend.” 









“Good,” Joe grinned. “I'll be study- 
ing—and waiting.” 





| 
'Turkey Supervisor for 


Supersweet Named 


MINNEAPOLIS — Robert S. Wee 
has been named turkey flock super- 
visor in northwestern Minnesota for 
-_— -~ Supersweet Feeds, 
| International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapo- 
lis. 

Mr. Wee started 
, in the turkey busi- 
' ness by operating 
| his own hatchery 
at Moorhead, 
Minn. A specialist 
in turkey diseases 
and management, 
, he has spent more 

melas. Wes than 15 years in 
this field. A native of Dawson, Minn., 
he attended Hamline University in St. 
Paul. He will make his headquarters 
in Detroit Lakes, Minn. 

STORE OWNER DIES 

SPOKANE, WASH. —Fred A. 
Young, 60, owner of Fred’s Feed & 
Seed Store, died recently. Surviving 
are his widow, Rose; two sons, Rich- 
ard A. and Donald E., and a daugh- 
ter, Margaret A. Young, all of Spo- 
kane; two brothers, William Young 
of Lewiston, Idaho, and Lee Young of 
Spokane. 


KAFIR & MILO 
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BUTLER CHEMICAL COMPANY offers feed and mineral 
manufacturers a defluorinated phosphate with an all time 
high phosphorus content of — 19% — at a low low delivered 
cost per unit of phosphorus. BUTLER Defluorinated Phos- 
phate offers another plus factor .. . a minimum 32% — 
maximum 35% calcium and no more than 0.19% fluorine. 





Butler 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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Butler Pollyphos offers HIGHEST phosphorus content ata LOW LOW delivered cost! 








Here is an opportunity for the feed and mineral manufacturers 
to obtain the finest of defluorinated phosphates . . . at a low 
low delivered cost to YOU. 


BUTLER POLLYPHOS can be shipped to you in 100 Ib. 
multiwall bags, in bulk, or in truck or carload lots. To 
acquaint you with the advantages that POLLYPHOS can 
provide you with . . . contact your nearest sales agent or 
our sales division . . . both will be happy to comply with 
your request. 


Sales Division: Esperson Building 
Houston 2, Texas: Phone CA 2-9711 


Plant & Warehouse: P. O. Box 938, Galena Park, Texas, Phone OR 2-7587 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis; Carroll Swanson Sales Co., 
Des Moines; Warren Sales Co., Denver 2, Colorado; James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles; 


White Star Concentrates Co., Portland; E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B. C. 
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The Response of Chicks to Several 
Antibiotics in Different Diets and 


Environments 


@ J. Biely and B. E. March, University of 
British Columbia; Poultry Science, Vol. 38, 
No. 4, July, 1959, pp. 771-774. 


Studies of Nutritional Levels of 
Oleandomycin in Broiler Rations 


@ W. C. Sherman, G. A. Donovan, W. M. 
Reynolds and H. G. Luther, Chas. Pfizer 
& Co.; Poultry Science, Vol. 28, No. 4, 
July, 1959, pp. 869-873. 


Influence of Oleandomycin and 
Penicillin on Intestinal Tract Micro- 
flora of Chickens 


@K. E. Price and Z. Zolli, Jr., Chas. 
Pfizer & Co.; Poultry Science, Vol. 38, 
No. 4, July, 1959, pp. 873-877. 


ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 

Although the experimental methods 
varied somewhat as befitted the ob- 
jectives desired, all of these trials 
evaluated the new antibiotic oleando- 
mycin. 

In the British Columbia work two 
dietary treatments and two environ- 
mental treatments were used to de- 
termine the response of chicks to 
supplementary amounts of either 
oleandomycin, chlortetracycline, pen- 
icillin or oxytetracycline. Levels test- 
ed were 5, 10, 2.5 and 10 mg. of the 
respective antibiotics. Although all 
antibiotics stimulated growth rate, in 
some cases the response was small. 
The antibiotic oleandomycin produced 
a greater response than the other 
antibiotics irrespective of diet or en- 
vironment. This confirms work re- 
ported previously by the Washington 
group some time ago with respect to 
this antibiotic in an “old” environ- 
ment (1957). Unfortunately, feed ef- 
ficiency figures were not given so 
that it is impossible « evasmate this 
important factor. 

The two Pfizer reports have been 
given in part at some of the various 
nutritional conferences by various 
personnel around the country. The re- 
sults showed that under “old” en- 
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vironmental conditions in three bat- 
tery trials and two floor pen trials, 
oleandomycin produced superior 
growth when compared to penicillin. 
Oleandomycin alone was fully as ef- 
fective as a combination of oleando- 
mycin and penicillin. In some of the 
trials, little or no response was se- 
cured with the use of penicillin, even 
at the 10 gm. per ton level. This is 
in direct contrast to a recent report 





appearing in the British Journal of 
Nutrition (Vol. 13, No. 2, 1959) au- 
thored by M. E. Coates and M. K. 
Davies in which it is stated, “There 
has been no tendency for the growth 
rate of control chicks not receiving 
antibiotics to change and the response 
to penicillin has remained of the or- 
der of 10%.” 

The rate of supplementation used 





by the British workers was higher 










than commonly used in America, be- 
ing 25 gm. per ton. This may have 
given the different results, but 25 gm. 
per ton is far below the so-called 
“therapeutic” level. 

Laboratories in this country differ 
in their responses to antibiotics as 
witness the results from British Co- 
lumbia, Washington, USDA, etc., 
showing evidence of reduced response 
in “old” environments and the neces- 
sity either to increase levels or resort 
to new antibiotics not previously 
used. 

On the other hand, the University 
of Wisconsin and University of Mis- 
souri have reported evidence that the 
effectiveness of antibiotics, including 
penicillin, is not lessened with con- 
tinued usage. Confusing, isn’t it? 
Very likely the level of so-called “en- 
vironmental pathogens,” inherited re- 
sistance of chicks, management meth- 
ods, stress, ad infinitum, all exert an 
influence on this response. In my opin- 
ion, feed manufacturers are only war- 
ranted in changing antibiotics (un- 
fortunately usually at increased cost) 








At equal feeding levels 
chicks store 6 
vitamin A with 


This graph shows the effect of different sources of vitamin A on liver storage 
in 4-week-old White Vantress cockerels 


(A summary of a series of experiments conducted 
by Nopco researchers over a 2-year period) 
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when responses are no longer consist- 
ently secured under their own field 
conditions. 

The Pfizer paper by Price and Zolli 
is interesting because it points out 
that, in their opinion, the decreased 
growth response due to continued use 
of penicillin is not due to penicillin 
resistant organisms as is commonly 
believed by many armchair experts. 


Timely and Worth Noting 


The present methods of assaying 
estrogen-like substance in forage 
crops depend either upon time con- 
suming chemical or spectrophoto- 
metric methods if their composition 
is known, and if of uncertain com- 
position, upon bioassays of various 
kinds. A simple 3-day method using 
female mice 20-21 days old and 
weighing 8 to 12 grams, has been de- 
veloped by the University of British 
Columbia workers to quantitatively 
determine the _ estrogen-like sub- 
stances in forages as applied to red 
clover and oats. (Canadian Journal of 
Animal Science, Vol. 39, No. 1, pp. 





6-13—Kitts, Swierstra, Brink and 
Wood). 

Diethylstilbestrol is used as refer- 
ence compound to establish a dose re- 
sponse curve. From this curve the 
estrogenic activity of plant material 
can be estimated and expressed in 
terms of diethylstilbestrol. 

Under British Columbia conditions 
it was found that samples of both first 
and second-year growths of red clover 
possessed considerable estrogenic ac- 
tivity. The level of the estrogenic 
substances was highest in the spring 
and decreased towards autumn. It 
was also shown that possibly the re- 
productive status of the plant (i.e. 
vegetable stage) was correlated with 
estrogenic content, since samples of 
first and second year growths cut in 
the same week each year showed dif- 
ferent estrogenic levels— with the 
first year growth showing higher lev- 
els. Victory oats grown under the 
same conditions showed little or no 
estrogenic activity at any time during 
the growing season. 





Los Angeles Grain 


Terminal Announced 


LOS ANGELES—Southern Califor- 
nia’s first marine grain terminal 
will go into operation about Dec. 1 
at Los Angeles Harbor, it was an- 
nounced recently by Bernard J. 
Caughlin, the municipal port's gen- 
eral manager. 

Shipments of wheat, barley, milo, 
alfalfa pellets and other grains from 
the southwestern part of the U/S., 
from as far inland as Kansas, will 
pour through the $410,000 facility, he 
predicted. 

The exports will go mainly to In- 
dia and Japan, with some shipments 
to Hawaii, according to Mr. Caughlin 
Imports will consist mostly of copra 
meal and copra cake from the Philip- 
pines. The equipment will be geared 
to load 500 tons (17,000 bu.) or un- 
load 300 tons (10,200 bu.) an hour. 

The system is expected to handle 
100,000 tons during its first year of 
operation. 
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G.T.A. Acquires Great 
Plains Seed Company 


ST. PAUL—Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn., St. Paul, has an- 
nounced the purchase of the Great 
Plains Seed Co., Sioux Falls, 5.D 

M. W. Thatcher, the grain coopera- 
tive’s general manager, said acquisi- 
tion of the 25-year-old seed business, 
formerly owned by the Richard Gage 
family, took effect Aug. 15. The pur- 
chase price was not disclosed. The 
new Sioux Falls unit will keep its 
office in that city, and will continue 
to be managed by J. M. Gage. 

The purchase, Mr. Thatcher said, 
expands GTA's feed, seed and farm 
chemical service in South Dakota 
and western Minnesota. The 
processing plant and warehouse at 
Ellis is also in a key location to serve 
as a central distributing point for 
livestock and poultry feeds until a 
new GTA feed mill is built, he com- 
mented. 

The cooperative’s seed plants at 
Williston and Minot, N.D., which 
process and distribute field seeds in 
Montana, North Dakota and north- 
western Minnesota will be supple- 
mented by the new Sioux Falls unit 


seed 


—_—————————<$< =__ 


General Mills Builds 


GREAT FALLS, MONT.—Opening 
of a new 160,000-bu. capacity elevator 
at Rudyard by General Mills, Inc., 
has been announced by T. R. Scully, 
manager of the firm's Montana grain 
operations 

The first all-steel grain elevator to 
be built in Montana using square steel 
elevator bins, the structure incorpo- 
rates the most recent ideas in this 
type of construction, Mr. Scully said 

The elevator has two legs, with 
each having a handling capacity of 
5,000 bu. of wheat an hour. Talcott 
Tank Co. of Great Falls was the build- 
ing contractor. 
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*Carotene used as a standard and assigned a value of 1.0 


CAROTENE IS NOT ENOUGH—NOPCAY' TYPE V OFFERS 
THE BEST SAFETY MARGIN FOR STRESS PERIODS 


tNopcay is the trade name of Nopco's Micratized® Vitamin A 
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Remind him to order 
Morton T-M Salt. See page 61. 
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Deere. Order now—while you're at it, ask for your copy of our new 





booklet ‘“‘How to Use Urea.”’ 


Quality You Know... A Name You Trust! 
ce 1 F Gnawnd, River Chemical Division of 
vows oie DEERE :« COMPANY 


PRYOR, OKLAHOMA *® PHONE VAIlley 5-2000 































Heavy White Breed 
Poult Production 
Again Shows Increase 


WASHINGTON Hatchery pro- 
duction of heavy white breed turkey 
poults again showed an increase in 
July, while output of other heavy 
breeds again decreased from a year 
earlier, the U.S Department of Ag- 
riculture reported. The light breed 
hatch in July also was down from 
1958 after showing increases in pre- 
vious months. 

All told, turkey poult production 
in July, a seasonally low month 
totaled some 5.9 million—off 9% 
trom a year earlier. With the addi- 
tional decreases, in July, the total 
tor all breeds to date this year is now 
only 3% ahead of 1958. About 80.5 
million poults were hatched in the 
first seven months of 1959, compared 
with 78.2 million a year earlier 

Heavy white poult output in July 
was about 2 million, or 28% more 
than in July last year. For the year 
to date, the heavy white hatch is 
up 30° over the same period in 1958 

The hatch of other 
(mostly bronze) was 
million in July 
a year earlier. For the January-July 
period, the total was down 7° from 
1958. The number of all heavy breeds 
hatched during months 
about the year earlier 

The light breed hatch in July was 


breeds 
about 2 


heavy 
also 


this was 8‘; less than 


these was 


same as a 


some 1.8 million, down 10‘. from a 
year earlier. However, for the Jan- 
uary-July period, the light breed 


> 


hatch was up 23 

Based on eggs in 
dications are for an 
August hatch of heavy 
poults but decreases for 
and other heavy 


incubators, in- 
increase in the 
White breed 
light breed 
breed poults 
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Several Appointments 
Named by Cyanamid 


NEW YORK~- Frank H. Cappy, ad- 
vertising manager for the agricultur 
al division of American Cyanamid Co 
additional respon 
relations and 


has been assigned 
sibilities for public 
packaging development, it was ar 
nounced recently by B. F. Bowman 
director 

Mr. Bowman announced the 
appointment of promotion managers 
the division's three basic 


divisional marketing 


also 


for each of 
product categories 
Appointed to the 
are R. G. Tousey, 
and nitrogen department; E. B. Shaw 
and S. B. Bromley, animal 
products. Dr. L. W 
promotion man- 


newly created 


posts phosphates 
pesticides 
industry 
was named assistant 
ager for animal industry products 

The new managers will be respon- 
sible for all phases of sales promotion 
and advertising for the firm’s product 
Bowman said 


Groves 


lines, Mr 
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Pelco Representative 


PORTLAND, ORE.-—H. J. Stoll & 
Sons. feed concentrate firm, has been 
representative for 


appointed sales 
All alfalfa 


Pelco Co., Jefferson, Ore 
meal, alfalfa and screening 
pellets produced by Pelco will be 
sold. distributed and invoiced by the 
firm 


pellets 


Stoll 








Trace Mineral 










Where only trace minerals 
ore to be added, Herman 
Nagel's Trace Mineral Con- 
centrate supplies all eight, 
in correct balance. 


THE HERMAN NAGEL CO. 





53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, lil. 











Bemis Notes Gains 
In Income, Sales 


ST. LOUIS Sales of Bro 
Bag Co. and subsidiaries for the first 
six months of this year totaled $64 
069,940, up 11% over 1958. The com 
pany’s net income of $1,313,038 was 
14% higher than the comparable pe 
year 


Bemis 


riod of last 

After taxes and preferred divid- 
ends, earnings per share of the com- 
pany’s common stock were $1 84 com- 
pared with $1.62 for the first half ol 
1958. 

In a quarterly report to stockhold 
ers, F. G. Bemis, president, said 

“The company’s sales and earnings 
for 1959 continued to show apprecia 
ble improvement over 1958. We are 
now entering a period of normal sea- 
sonal upturn and—unless a pro- 
longed steel strike seriously disrupts 
the economy—our third quarter re 
sults should be better than 
the second quarter 


those ol 
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Whatever your dry bulk cargo may be, this new Bulkmaster is engineered to cul a / ind 
So efficient it makes light work of stubborn materials and ruggedly-t { feature it INSUTE 
trouble-free operation: Tandem hydraulic pump, powered by 25-hp air-cooled ga ¢ engine, operate 
rubber belt conveyor which is riveted to a 36” heavy-duty steel conve ind eleva 
rhe versatile unit pit dumps or can be equipped with 14-foot fold if el 8” wick 
endless-belt conveyor. Discharge is in excess of a ton per minute, Othe eatures include 
@ ALL STEEL ELECTRICALLY-WELDED BODY REAR FENDERS WITH MUD FLAPS 
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Selective Action Means Selective Action Means 


DANGEROUS BACTERIA BENEFICIAL BACTERIA 
ARE CONTROLLED ARE NOT HARMED 











BEWARE THE BAD BACTERIA! 


These are “gram-positives” — the harmful bacteria that 
produce secondary disease, invade the tissues, and form 
pus and poisonous toxins . . . and, the free-loading glut- 
tons in the intestinal tract that live off the nutrient ma- 
terial that should go to the bird or animal, but doesn't. 


STRIKE WHERE THEY LIVE! 







It's when many of the harmful bacteria escape from the 
gut that they become dangerous. The place to control 
them — and the only place —is in the intestinal tract — 
before they invade the tissues, organs and glands. 


Buy BACIFERM... 


zinc bacitracin antibiotic supplements 
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|. Selective action is the pay-off! 


BACTERIA AREN’T ALL BAD! 


Of all the bacteria normally present in the intestinal 
tract of the chicken, the turkey or the pig, only about 5% 
are harmful. The rest are beneficial or, at worst, neutral. In 
healthy animals, a proper balance is maintained among 
the many kinds of microorganisms normally present in 
the intestinal tract, thus assuring adequate nutrition. 


MEET THE FRIENDLY COLIFORMS! 


These are the beneficial “gram-negative” bacteria — the 
productive “farmers” in the digestive tract that “raise” 
valuable B vitamins. Some antibiotics destroy friendly coli- 
forms, change the normal population balance, and allow 
harmful, resistant bacteria and abnormal! microorganisms 
to multiply. Baciferm's selective action destroys danger- 
ous bacteria without harming beneficial! bacteria. 














BACIFERM TO THE RESCUE! 


Baciferm, the zinc bacitracin antibiotic supplement, 
does all its work in the intestinal tract — maintains an 


effective concentration from one end of the tract to the 
other. And zinc bacitracin does its job selectively. No 
indiscriminate destruction of “good” and “bad” bacteria 
alike — as in the case of some other antibiotics. 


that’s bein 








The buy is Baciferm — selective action is the pay-off. But 


that’s not all. Only Baciferm contains bacitracin in the 
zinc form—made under Patent No. 2,809,892. And CSC's 
zinc bacitracin is not merely antibiotic on an inert carrier 
- it also supplies B vitamins, high protein, vitamin K and 
unidentified growth factors 

Anything else? Yes! More and more feed manufacturers 
want the full bactericidal action of Baciferm because 
the older “broad spectrum" bacteriostatic antibiotics 
seem to have lost their punch, appear to have built up 
resistant strains of bacteria. You can add Baciferm to 
each ton of feed for $2 to $4 less than the tetracyclines. 
The buy is Baciferm. 


cp 


Animal Nutrition Department 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 
IN MEXICO: Comsolmex, S.A., Mexico 7, D.F 
CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Norman Stark 





selective! 
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Bloomington, Ill.; Dwight L. Dannen 

Dannen Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Ralph S. Moore, Soy-Rich Products I 

Inc., Wichita, Kansas; A. I. Reisz 

Ohio Valley Soybean Cooperative 

Henderson, Ky., and Irving Rosen, 

Quincy Soybean Products Co., Quin- 

ey, Ill. 

The unexpired terms of A. C 

Hoehne and S. E. Cramer were filled 

_ 5 by Ralph Bruce, Archer-Daniels-Mid 

land Co., Minneapolis, and Ben R 


Barbee, Anderson, Clayton & C 


s . Abilene, Texas. 

| wel Hold-over directors are: D. O. An- 
» | dreas, Honeymead Products Co., Man- 
kato, Minn.; Sewall D. Andrews, Jr., 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Ear! 
J. Brubaker, The Borden Co., New 
York, N.Y.; R. G. Golseth, Lauhoff 
Soya Co., Danville, Ill.; W. E. Huge 
Central Soya Co., Inc., Fort Wayne 
/ Ind.; R. B. Jude, Spencer Kellogg & 
if Sons, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y.; Harris T 
Lyon, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago 
Donald C. Ogg, Iowa Soya Co., Red- 
field, Iowa; E. E. Rhodes, A. F. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill, and 
R. B. Williams, Buckeye cotton oil 
division, Buckeye Cellulose Corp 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

R. B. Jude and Sewall D. Andrews 
Jr., were elected to the executive 
committee to serve two-year terms 
expiring September, 1961. The othe: 
hold-over directors on the executive 
committee, with terms ending Sep 
tember, 1960, are R. G. Golseth and 
E. E. Rhodes 








° . ‘ . ‘ 4 
[his little powerhouse, weighing in at just 286 pounds, There’s more in STOHR for YOU ili 
will astonish you with its king-size pulling force of more FINGERTIP CONTROL—Stop or start instantly 
than 1300 pounds and work output of 100 tons per hours... ! oles Ce ee pee — Protests Rate Proposal 
heel it rom oD ° 
far exceeding many machines costing nearly twice as much i Wiedh aath on cael wien a Bnd it For Soybean Meal 
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ROTO SHOVEL gives you more... in ease of handling, | ide deel deen tm wake stalin proposal that would substantially re- 
capacity, and dependable money-saving results... than any PIVOTING WINCH UNIT — Mounted on a ballbear- duce freight rates on soybean oil meal 
other power hovel on the market. | ing turnring t vays face directly toward the moving Southbound, but would not 
pull. Gives y treater power and eliminates provide comparable reductions on cot- 
: | cable wear tonseed oil meal moving Northbound 
One man handle it with ease with positive push-button, PATENTED CABLE Lightweight coaxial steel cable The NCPA, acting jointly with the 
finger-tip control. You get instant stop-start action you can | excels all others tested for strength and dura- North Carolina, South Carolina and 
count o1 just push the button and the ROTO SHOVEL l _. DRUM DESIGN —Svecial V-t P Southeastern Cottonseed Crushers As 
does the work. Because it’s light, it’s completely portable, on teeta eat pee ly pr lly ale wa sociations, filed the protest with the 
too. Wheel it from job to job .. . fold back the retractable | ood Geuling =e Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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markable STOHR ROTO SHOVEL. Since it doesn’t, we CLEARING BINS AND STORAGE meals. 
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ing, and handling equipment has just been published, It it Me 
equi} s J I | seepsuro EQUIPMENT COMPANY 1 iO): VITAMINS, INC. 


you haven't received one, write for your free copy. 618 West Jackson Blvd Chicago, Illinois 


PRECISION NEEDS 
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l Gentlemen: | 
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nd HEADQUARTERS FOR 
N | a 
SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU | a. | TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
| “en | Write or Wire Your Requirements 
Address 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY | cy . : | VITAMINS, INC. 
- one t “ : 
618 WEST JACKSON BLVD. ee ele J 809 W. 58th Street, Chicago 21, Ml. 
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~ DYNAFOS’ 


Zi takes the waste out of 


phosphorus feeding 


¢ Ends the need to add unnecessary margins of safety 
¢ Proves that all chemically processed phosphates are not alike 
¢ Out-performs phosphates of low availability even under 


‘**practical’’ conditions 


¢ Makes feeding recommendations based on phosphates of low 


availability out-of-date 


¢ Provides proven high phosphate availability with low calcium content 
¢ Makes it unprofitable to over-fortify with phosphates of low 


availability 


Buying ‘‘second best” feed phos- 
phates to cut formulation costs is 
false economy. Second best or low 
cost sources actually waste phos- 
phorus because much of the 
phosphorus isn’t available—can’t 
be used by livestock or poultry. 

This makes feeding inferior 
phosphates an expensive business, 
especially when compared with the 
readily available phosphorus pro- 
vided by International’s Dynamic 
DYNAFOS. 

Biological availability tests prove 


DYNAFOS is today’s superior di- 


calcium phosphate. It is chemically 
processed and purified... low in 
calcium too. DYNAFOS delivers 
more available phosphorus in every 
pound—out-performs phosphates 
of low availability even under prac- 
tical conditions...ends the need to 
add unnecessary margins of safety. 

You cut formulation costs be- 
cause you actually need less Dy- 
namic DYNAFOS. And unique 
beaded form makes handling and 
mixing better than ever. Write or 
wire your International represent- 
ative for details. 


Producers of 
Living Minerals 


IED 


<S 


FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT, AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., Needham (Mass.); SUNSET 
FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo; P. R. MARKLEY, INC, Philadelphia; A. G. 
GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina); EDWARD £. SMITH COMPANY, 
Atlanta; E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tompo. CENTRAL AREA: BULLARD 
FEED COMPANY, Chicago; GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC, Effingham (ill.); JOHN 
F, YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati; R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, Nashville; CHAS. F. 


WILLEN CO., INC,, Birmingham ([Ala.); STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian 
(Miss.); The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison, (Wis). MIDWEST AREA: 
BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis; W. P. MANN SALES CO, Omoha; M. A. 
McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.); B. A. LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth. 
WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle; JAMES FARRELL & COM- 
PANY, Compton, (Colif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD, Toronto. 
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(CONSUMER PROMOTION 


Radio, TV and maga- 
zines are helping 

you get bonus sales 
for your EGGtober 

Feeds with 
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Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 





Terramycin’®, 











Science for the world’s well-being 
*Terramycin Brand of Oxytetracycline 





| 











ULTRA-LIFE OFFICERS—Sitting at the head table during a banquet follow- 
ing a recent sales meeting in St. Louis are officers of Ultra-Life Laboratories, 
Inc., and guests. They are, left to right: Glenn Andrews, vice president; Mrs. 
Andrews; Mrs. Edward C. Andrews, secretary and chairman of the board; 
Mrs. E. L. McKee; E. L. McKee, president and general manager; Mrs. Robert 
L. Steinhauser; Mrs. Nelson Winslade, second vice president, and Robert L. 
Steinhauser, treasurer. 


Ultra-Life Unveils 
New Blender-Grinder 


ST. LOUIS—The addition of a 
blender-grinder to the product line of 
Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc., East St. 


Louis, Il, was cited here in Hotel 
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Now... 
a grain fumigant 








that gives you all three 


e effectiveness 


pA 


Rhayvaekle” 


@ product of 


Panogen COMPANY 


Division of 
MORTON CHEMICAL CO. 
110 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


“, 





@ maximum safety 


e freedom from tolerance 
under the Miller Act 








Kill your insects with 
















Mayfair by E. L. McKee, president 
and general manager, following a re- 
cent 10-day sales meeting conducted 
by the firm, manufacturer of vitamin 
and trace mineral products. 

The Ultra-Life blender-grinder, he 
said, “enables large feeders to produce 
quality feeds—with ‘super concen- 
trates’ supplied by Ultra-Life feed 
manufacturers and with Ultra-Life 
Laboratories supplying formulas, lab- 
oratory testing and nutritional ad- 
vice.” 

He said the blender-grinder is a 
new addition to the “4-Step Ultra- 
Life Program” for the independent 
feed manufacturer. “It will enable in- 
dependent feed manufacturers to 
make money on large volume concen- 
trate business, which they formerly 
could not handle profitably,” he said. 

Mention of the _ blender-grinder 
came during a banquet given by Mr. 
and Mrs. McKee for more than 100 
guests. Mr. McKee told the gathering 
that the occasion was the first time in 
his 48 years in the feed and feed for- 
tification business that he had to turn 
down orders because of a “sold out” 
condition, referring to the blender- 
grinder unveiled at the American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation con- 


| vention in St. Louis in July. Mr. Mc- 
Kee 
| had received 


added that the blender-grinder 
“such enthusiastic in- 
terest that the entire production was 
booked up for 80 days in advance.” 


Phil-Co Sells Stock 


MALTA, MONT.—Sale of stock in 
the Phil-Co Feeds, Inc., rolling and 
pelleting mill, has exceeded the half- 
way mark. Approximately $75,000 
will be needed to construct the nec- 
essary facilities and purchase the ma- 
chinery to operate the mill, accord- 
ing to estimates by the directors 

Present facilities of the Phillips 
County Marketing Assn. will be op- 
erated by the new corporation. A feed 
rolling and pelleting mill will be con- 
structed east of the present building. 
The seed business of the marketing 
association will be continued. 








Pilch Females cross 

bred with Leading 

Male lines means 
profits 
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eee in compounding feed fortifiers 






Dawe’s Prescription Service brings you the ulti- 
mate in convenience, economy and depend- 
ability for your multiplée-factor feed fortifiers. 
This personalized service custom-blends and cus- 
tom-packages any practical combination and 
potency of vitamins, medicaments, or other addi- 
tives, to your precise specifications. . 

Consider these important advantages of Dawe’s 
Prescription Service. Batch-size packaging é 
streamlines and simplifies your production. You 
save the time and expense of proportioning and 
premixing micro-ingredients, minimize the 4 
chances of costly errors and avoid unbalanced in- f 
ventories of individual ingredients. One order re- 
places scattered buying. 

Write for quotations on your feed fortifiers de- 
pendably compounded and packaged to your 
requirements. You’ll like Dawe’s consistent, uni- 
form quality and fast, personalized service. 
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PLANTS: 

Chicago, Illinois « Peoria, ilinois « Fort Worth, 
Texas « Auburn, Washington « Newaygo, 
Michigan « Trenton, New Jersey 


WAREHOUSES: 

Buffalo, New York « Columbus, Ohio 
Denver, Colorado « Kansas City, Missouri 
Madison, Wisconsin « Memphis, Tennessee ’ 
Minneapolis, Minnesota « Roanoke, Virginia 4 
Los Angeles, California « Stockton, California 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 

Belgium—1!3 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp 

Italy—Corso Magenta 81, Milan 

Mexico—Apartado 25770, Mexico !2, D.F. ’ 
Venezuela—Apartado 3050, Caracas t 



















BATCH SIZE FORTIFICATION 
Aeatyies set ingrefients pay ate 





Simplifies Fortification 
Cuts Production Costs 
Reduce Oveshend 
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DAWE’S 
LABORATORIES, INC, ease 
4800 South Richmond Street Yy 
Chicago 32, Illinois 
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Ss World's Oldest and Largest 
y Specialists in Vitamin Products for Feeds 
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“-our grinding and 
| mixing program using 


CRITIC CONCENTRATES 


is keeping our customers 
happy and our mill busy! 


HOWARD DAVENPORT © Manager of Wrights Elevator 


HOW A CRITIC GRINDING and 
MIXING PROGRAM CAN HELP 


MAKE MONEY FOR YOU! 


CRITIC gives you financial and technical assistance 
in establishing your grind-mix operation. 


CRITIC holds training schools for your salesmen and 


personnel. 


CRITIC furnishes bulk concentrates by rail or truck 
for extra profits and less labor. 


CRITIC offers a complete line of quality-con- 


POULTRY NUTRITION RESEARCH—W. T. Diamond (center), secretary- 


treasurer of the American Feed Manufacturers Assn., is shown presenting the 


| AFMA annual $1,000 poultry nutrition research award to Dr. Hans Fisher 


(left), Rutgers University. Dr. L. D. Matterson (right), University of Con- 
necticut, winner of a similar award in 1957, was chairman of the Poultry 


| Science Assn. research committee that selected the winner. The presentation 


was made at the closing session of the 42nd annual meeting of the association 


at Iowa State University. 





Mixers Take 5-3 Win 
In Fun Day Softball 


By DUKE KENNEDY 
Special Sports Writer 

SOMERSET, WIS.—A combination 
of a beautiful day, a fine stadium and 
tubs of suds provided the setting for 
a terrific ball game here Aug. 17 as 
part of the Northwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.’s annual Fun Day. 

When the dust had settled after the 
last out, the Manufacturers had 
scored a 5-3 win over the Allied 
tradesmen. This year the game was 
played under slow-pitch rules and 
proved quite popular. 

With the aid of a little liniment, 
Leo Levens held the Mixers in check 
until the top of the seventh when five 
hits and a walk were put together 
for three runs, sewing up the victory 
for Bob Nelson's crew. 

Bob brought Norm Wolf in from 


went way back to take one over his 
shoulder. 

Bob Stuart, the man in blue, kept 
the game moving nicely and called a 
good game. 

BOX SCORE 
Mfrs. 
Henning, c 
Peters, 3b 
Gordinier, rf 
Kieffer, cf 
Kopp’ ud, c-3b 
D Nelson, if 
Reckin, 2b 
Shaffer, Ib 
B. Nelson, ss 
N. Wolf, p 
Bowen, sf 


Allied 
Dehning, sf 
Hastings, ¢ 
Sideras, If 
Fieliman, |b-lf 
Scanian, ss 
Olson, 2b 
Mann, 3b 
Jelstrom, rf 
J. Stuart, Ib 
Levens, p 
Blomfield, cf 
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> 
o 


| wun—mwwtiwoae 

| meeen-en-ne = 
NWwahhwnhaw— 
cooono-o-co-—- 7 
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34 514 
Manufacturers o—O 0 i—3——5 
Allied —oO | i—0O——3 
DP—D. Nelson, Kopperud; 2b—Wolf, Mann, 
Scanlan; 3b—Mann; HR—Shaffer; RBI—Keiffer, 
Reckin, Bowen, Shaffer (2), Olson and Mann. 
Umpire—R. Stuart; scorer—C. Kennedy. 


APHF Public Relations 
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Head to Study Co-ops 


Waseca to throw the game and he did | 


a terrific job as he spaced the hits 
he allowed well enough to keep out 
of trouble 

Gary Shaffer carried off hitting 
honors with a homerun, two singles 
and two RBI's. For the Allieds, Ivan 
Scanlan hit three for three, includ- 
ing a double, while Roy Mann had a 
double and triple in three trips to the 
platter. 

The defensive play of the day was 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—A five- 
month leave of absence has been 
granted to Richard T. O’Connell, in 


| charge of public relations, American 


| 
| 
| 


Poultry & Hatchery Federation, here. 

He is taking an assignment from 
the National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives to study the needs of its 


| member cooperatives in serving poul- 


try producers. Mr. O’Connell will 


| work out of the national headquarters 


of the National Council of Farmer 


trolled concentrates and supplements. turned in by Dick Blomfield, who | Cooperatives, Washington, D.C. 





CRITIC formulas are nutritionally correct, 
easy to mix, and easy to sell. 


CAPTURE A PROFITABLE GRINDING 
AND MIXING TERRITORY, NOW! 


(For complete information—use coupon below 
or phone us collect!) 


for the 
Greatest om 


ALL BAGS 
RUGGED to serve 


_ Farm Needs 


| Quality controlled to your specifications 
for trouble-free production in your plant. 


CRITIC Quality FEEDS 


BEARDSTOWN MILLS @ Beardstown, Illinois 


Please Rusk without obligation, complete details on how CRITIC 


can help us establish a profitable Grinding and Mixing Program. 





FIRM NAME 


RAYMOND BAG CORPORATION 
Middletown, Ohio 
Adivision of 
Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 

District Offices: 

New York - Chicago « Kansas City 
Baltimore 


INDIVIDUAL 


CITY 
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ONnSOLIDATE 


No other Alfalfa is as rich as that 
which grows in the lush 


VALLEY OF THE PLATTE! 


te 


— and this is the top quality Alfalfa you get in 


MERRY MIXER DE-HY GREENULES 


We can’t take credit for growing the finest alfalfa in the world. Nature, 
herself, deserves that medallion. Just one birdseye view of the lush Valley of 
the Platte in Nebraska—and you'll agree. 

What we do take credit for is trapping the Vitamin A and trace minerals 
in this top-quality alfalfa via quick dehydration, preserving them under inert 
gas storage and making them available to feed manufacturers in the convenient 
form of Merry Mixer dehydrated alfalfa greenules. 

Since the beneficial climate conditions that prevail in the Valley of the 
Platte do not represent an overhead cost, it naturally follows that you get the 
best alfalfa product possible in Merry Mixer greenules—at no extra cost. 

Merry Mixer greenules are dust-free, easier to mix and have the finest 
dispersion qualities. Your order in any quantity can be shipped at a moment’s 

The name notice to guarantee arrival of supplies when you need them. 
best known 
in the industry 


for quality, 3 PLANT LOCATIONS: 


uniformity 


ares Fremont, Nebr. \ Phone: Park 1-7000 Guntersville, Alabama ’ a / | 
Nebraska City, Nebr. FREMONT Phone: Justice 2-3156 ieee 
+ 


BLENDERS 'x<. 
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a sound, modern program Geared to Your NEEDS! 


Wm 
Feed 


Vi 


[_] Please send FREE Booklet on your Feed Service Plan. 
[_] Have representative call. 


Name 


i 


Everyone in the feed business today knows a revolution 
that is taking place in the making and selling of feeds! 
The livestock feeder is becoming larger. He must reduce 
his costs of production and so he insists on buying his 
feed AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE COST. He knows 
this is the best way to increase his NET profit! As a feed 
manufacturer of a first line, high prestige feed, you are 
able to sell the big livestock and poultry feeder direct 
and thus meet his demand for low cost. 


my ine 
x 175 


lle, | 
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The SWISHER Feed Service Plan is engineered to re- 
duce commercial feeder feed costs to the absolute mini- 
mum. How? By the SWISHER built-in money saving 
features that are passed on to you so as to increase YOUR 
total net profit. You make more money 3 important ways: 
(1) You sell more feed because you are more competitive; 
(2) You make a higher profit margin on the feed you sell; 
(3) You sell a complete first line of highest quality, scien- 
tifically developed and proven feeds. 


This F REE 12 -PAGE BOOKLET proves in 


logical detail the big advantages of SWISHER FEED SERVICE 


SWISHER supplies you with all the necessary micro-nutrients, vitamins, 
minerals, animal protein and unidentified growth factors in one complete 
package that is conveniently and easily used to manufacture a complete 
line of feeds. Your part is simple and easy. You add and mix the two 
major ingredients of any feed — grain and soybean oil meal. This you 
can do just as efficiently as any big city feed manufacturer. 


This plan allows you to use a farmer's own grain and to capture his 
mixing business. Furthermore, you can save tremendously in mark-up, 
handling costs and transportation by purchasing the two major ingre- 
dients—grain and soybean meal—at feed manufacturers’ prices! 


SWISHER supplies all the necessary formulas you need for complete feed- 
ing programs, a prestige brand name, bags, tags, registration, advertis- 
ing and personal sales assistance as well as laboratory research and 
research farm testing . . . all important factors which most mills cannot 
economically afford to do themselves. SWISHER does it for you with a 
substantial decrease in your total cost. 


Investigate and see for yourself in simple language and with documented 
proof, the advantages of manufacturing feed under the SWISHER manu- 
facturing and merchandising franchise. Get complete details by sending 
this handy coupon, or by writing, phoning or wiring today! 


FEED SERVICE 


FEED DIVISION, OF WM. DAVIES COMPANY, INC., DANVILLE, ILLINOIS, HICKORY 20290 
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ELIMINATING MANAGEMENT DEADWOOD ? 


PHONE © 
CHape! qi o ri @ ) n 515 Woodlands Drive 
» A.M , 4, Ph.D., DV.M 


2-199) Clinton. lowe 


Director 








Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A "MUST" IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 

















ELECTED PRESIDENT—Recently elected president of the New England 


By-Products Corp., Boston, is David A. Trayhan (left), shown being con- = by Wilhoit 
gratulated by Frank C. Bowes, chairman of the board. Also shown (left to LABORATORY CONTROL y 


right) are: Thomas Tobin, treasurer; Norman Reimers, traffic manager, and an A . CAN BOOST YOUR FEED PROFITS 


. y J . aq ve > s 4 . . . 
Raymond N. Allen, director of technical sales and research. Mr. Trayhan has > 5 Find out how economically and accurately we can quality-control 


been in charge of New England By-Products sales for many years. Branded your feeds . . . it doesn't cost—it pays! 


ne 
products developed by the firm include Richpelt Frozen Fish for feeding mink, — ~ Flour Exchange 
New Englander Vitalizer, a feed additive for cattle and sheep, and Gorton » WILHOIT LABORATORY Minneapolis 15 


Blends for broilers, layers, hogs and turkeys. Serving the Feed Industry Since 1916 





A Complete Formula 
Feed Operation in 
One Machine 


The Kelly Duplex ‘Mix 'n Grind" combines 
weighing, grinding, mixing and sacking in 
one compact, space-saving machine that 
speeds up your formula feed operation .. . 
reduces labor and power costs .. . and gives 
you a product guaranteed to stand up under 
the most exacting inspection. 

One man can easily process a complete 
batch in less than 20 minutes. For example, 
suppose your formula calls for 1200 pounds 
of ground corn and 800 pounds of supple- 
ment. The 1200 pounds of corn can be auto- 
matically ground and delivered into the 
mixing chamber in about the same amount 
of time it takes a man to open eight 100 
pound bags of supplement and dump them 
into the mixer hopper. When the mixing is 
completed, the same man can handle the 
sacking. Time and labor are cut to a minimum. 

But that's only part of the profit story 
Superior grinding and mixing efficiency is 
guaranteed. Operation is smooth and noise- 

Check and mail less. Power costs are reduced because two 
low horsepower motors do the entire job. 

Ruggedly constructed of heavy arc welded 

for literature steel throughout . . . the ‘Mix 'n Grind” is 

p available in one, one and a half, and two ton 
models to meet your needs. A vertical screw 
elevator with automatic electric feed cutoff is 
available as extra equipment. 


Clip ALONG THIS LINE OLD OVER, FASTEN AND MAIL TODAY! 





[) “Mix "a Grind” [_] Regular Cora Shelier 
} Vertical Feed Mixer [] Pithess Corn Shetler 
"] tnstent Change Hammermil! [_) Corn Scalper 
] Remote Change Horwermill [_) Corn Cutter ond Grader 
: } Twin Molesses Mixe [_} Corn Crusher-Regulater 
Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY ) Vertical Screw Elevator P) Cob Crusher 
DUPLEX machinery checked at the } Bucket Elevator [) Roller Mitt 
right. Please send me full informa ) Pir Auger [) Electric Bog Cleaner 
tion on these machines without ony > ei nic Truck Holst [ ) Forced Air Corlooder 
obligation. [-] Chain Drag [_] Magnetic Separator 
; , F [] Corn Sheller with Blowers () Groin Feeder 
O Send neon entermanen vane ser , [] Combined Shelier-Cleaner [_} Grain Slower 
Mill Planning ond Layout Service 7) Gyreting Cleaner (7) Complete Line Catalog 





The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. | 
Springfield, Ohio f 


Permit No. 72 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 











VIA AIR MAIL 
BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage necessary if mailed in the United States 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 





. FASTEN (STAPLE, GLUE, TAPE) 








NAME. 





TITLE 
The Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Company 
Springfield, Ohio 


FIRM___ 





FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE. . 
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The first and only antifungal antibiotic for feed use... 
a proud achievement of the Squibb Research Program... 


May we send you a comprehensive 
brochure about this exclusive Squibb 
antifungal antibiotic? 


Now available for use in turkey and 
swine rations, Mycostatin-20 is a new 
Squibb development of challenging 
potential and unusual interest to inves- 
tigators, nutritionists, and all men with 
a vital concern in the formulation of 
more efficient, well-balanced feeds. 


A letter addressed to E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, Chemicals Sales Department, 
will bring you your copy of the 
Mycostatin-20 brochure without delay. 





The Squibb Research Laboratories 
at New Brunswick, New Jersey 


CHEMICALS SALES DEPARTMENT, E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, DIVISION OF OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION = "**"*"*ag, 


745 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK SQUIBB ° SQUIBB : 
—ANAME YOU CAN TRUST * ¢ 


@ OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP., '59 °*Mycostatin® is a Squibb Trademark “Cag eonoe” 








SWINE RATIONS 


(Continued from page 38) 





TABLE 9. Vitamin and Mineral Fortification of a 
Typical Corn-Soybean Oil Meal Mixture 


Nutrient 
Fat-soluble vitamins 
Vitamin A, 1.U./ib 
or carotene, mg./ib 
Vitamin D, 1.U./ib 
Water-soluble vitamins 
Riboflavin, mg./Ib. 
Pantothenic acid, mg./ib 
Nicotinic acid, mg./ib 
Choline, mg./Ib. 
Vitamin Bis, meg./ib 
Minerals 
Calcium, % 
Phosphorus, % wae 
Trace-mineralized salt, % 


Content of 
corn-soybean oi! 
meal mixture* 


Suggested level to add tof 
Grower (mixing) 
Grower ration supplement 
550°* 2420 


660 


2.2 
11.0 
33.0 

220.0 


0.68 
0.16 
0.50 


*A mixture of 80% yellow corn and 20% soybean oi! meal 

*Since the vitamin A activity of yellow corn has been observed to drop sharply after storage 
only 60% of the activity of corn is considered available for the pig 

$The nicotinic acid content of yellow corn is considered totally unavailable to swine 

{Vitamin additions provide levels 20% greater than the levels suggested in Table 8 


**Suggested supplementary vitamin A levels for creep or starter ration, finisher ration 


breed 


er ration and breeder supplement are |,500, 750, 1,500 and 6,600 1.U. per pound, respectively 


lose as much as 60% of its activity 
during the first seven months of stor- 
age. Therefore, it has been suggested 
that a supplementary source of vita- 
min A be added to corn-soybean oil 
meal rations in order to insure an 
adequate supply. 

Of the 


supplementary levels of 


water-soluble vitamins needed, nico- | 


tinic acid is deserving of particular 
attention. According to recent studies, 
the majority of the nicotinic acid of 
yellow corn exists in a bound form 
which is largely unavailable to swine. 
Hence, yellow corn is not credited 
with any nicotinic acid although some 
feed tables indicate that 
contain as much as 10 mg. of nicotinic 
acid per pound. The evidence sug- 
gests that other cereals also contain 
unavailable nicotinic acid for the pig. 

The nicotinic acid need of swine is 
also influenced by the level of trypto- 
phan. Tryptophan may be used to sat- 
isfy the need for nicotinic acid. Since 
corn-soybean oil meal rations are 


TABLE 10. Trace Mineral Needs in 
Complete Rations and Salt Mixtures 
Addition to Composition of 
complete ration salt mixture* 
Minera! mg./ib % 
Copper 48 0.21 
Iron 4.0 0.17 
lodine 0.16 0.007 
Manganese 17.0 0.75 
Zinc jones . 4 0.50 
"Designed for adding at 95% of complete 
rations 


corn may | 


usually high in their tryptophan con- 
tent, they are not benefited by addi- 
tional nicotinic acid. However, the 
total and supplementary requirements 
indicated in Tables 8 and 9, respec- 
tively, are made on the premise that 
the diet contains the minimum trypto- 
phan level suggested in Table 5. This 
may be the case when other supple- 
mentary sources of amino acids re- 
place a part or all of the soybean oil 
meal. 

The calculations show that a vita- 
min supplement supplying 1 gm. ribo- 
flavin, 5 gm. pantothenic acid, 15 gm. 
nicotinic acid, 100 gm. choline and 16 
mg. vitamin By» per ton of feed will 
adequately fortify the water-soluble 
vitamin content of a grower or breed- 
er ration. Finisher rations will be ade- 
quately fortified with 50% of the 
above supplementary levels, whereas 
a double level is required in creep or 
starter rations. When added accord- 
ing to this schedule, a vitamin supple- 
ment which provides 1,500 LU. of 
vitamin A and 150 L.U. of vitamin D 
per pound of grower ration will be 
adequate for all classes of swine ra- 
tions 

Mineral Fortification—In respect to 
mineral additions, swine rations vary 
primarily in their need for calcium 
and phosphorus, otherwise the miner- 
al feeding levels are rather uniform 
for all types of rations. Corn and soy- 
bean oil meal mixtures are adequately 
fortified with calcium and phosphorus 
for grower and breeder rations by an 


TABLE 11. Antibiotic and Arsenical Supplementation 
of Swine Rations 


s 1 





Ration* 
Creep or starter 40 
Grower 


Breeder 


Supplement 


Antibiotic 


10-20 
Finisher 0-10 


Pp tary level, gm./ton 
3-nitro-4-hydroxy 
phenylarsonic acid 
90 22 
90 22 
90 22 

0 0 


Arsanilic acid 
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) M-C GRAIN DRYE 
PCONTINUOUS | 


COMPARE! 
There’s Nothing like it 


ANYWHERE! 





@ Continuous ... goes in wet; comes out dry. @ Completely assembled 


Grain Dryer. @ Portable, requires very little installation expense. @ Strong! 


Holds 20 tons of grain. @ Capacity up to 268 bu. per hour. @ 15 H.P. 


gas. 
® Minneapolis-Honeywell temp. and safety controls. @ Can't plug, grind 


electric motor. @ LP or natural 


or crack grain. @ Dries all grains, beans and rice. @ Can be put in 


operation for less than 1% the cost of 


capacity. @ Serviced by National Distributing Organization. 


Makes grain drying easier than ever! No batches; just simple, continuous 
drying. An M-C Grain Dryer at your elevator will do a better job of quality 
drying. Here's a grain dryer that really improves grain quality with no 
heat damage—no kernel checks or cracks. These are some of the features 
only available in the M-C Grain Dryer. 


MATHEWS COMPANY 


CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 


@ Quiet for “in town" use. 


other continuous dryers of same 








for better livestock feeding 


SWEETEN YOUR SILAGE 
and PROFITS with _.. . 


DM 


a better value than ever 


“* NOW * 


45% 


TOTAL SUGARS: 





452 


A 
a a samy Rs 


Pig 50-100 450 100 Dex-Mo-Lass not only preserves the 
Hog 0-50 450 100 
Sow 0 0 0 
Therapeutic? 50-200 90 22 
*Feeds containing an arsenical alone or an antibiotic at 50 gm. or more per ton are desig 


wholesome quality of your silage but 
also increases the carbohydrate valuc 
with its higher level of total sugar 

now contains both Corn Sugar 
Blackstrap 


Improve your silage palatability 


rated as medicated feeds 


+For treatment of infectious enteritis, etc 


Molasses and Molasses 





8108 Conn Page 
COmlw 


in 50-Ib. sacs 


* Easy to handle 
e Sturdy packaging 
e Free flowing 


with wholesome, nutritious DEX- 
MO-LASS. 





Manufacturers and 
dealers everywhere use 
Minnesota Brand meal, 
pellets or grits. Extra 
protein sharpens 
appetites, boosts 
production. Wire, write 
or phone for latest 
quotes. 


Minnesota 
linseed Meal. 


there's © QUALITY DIFFERENCE 
MINNESOTA LINSEED OIL COMPANY 


25—44th Ave. N. E. © Minneapolis 21, Mina 





lity products 


FROM THE WORLD'S CORN CENTER 


SUNSET 


9.0001 CLINTON CORN PROCESSING COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
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900 BILLBOARDS 
IN 





6\ 








Over 900 billboards 








in top egg-producing 


—- 








areas are 
helping sell 
EGGtober Fee 
with Forvamycin* 


D> 


yi 


Science for the world’s well-being 








ead 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, 


*Terramycin Brand of Oxytetracycline 














N.Y. 














MORE GRANITE 


SHARP-INSOLUBLE 


LESS DUST 





GRANITE GRIT 


FEED MERCHANTS Reap Greater Profits with the 


Fastest Growing Poultry Grit in America. 


Ri-Stone promotes healthier birds, 
faster growth, lower feed costs. Your 
inquiries invited. 

Get Ri-Stone in the economical 80 


lb. bags. A size for all ages. Fine, 
Medium, Coarse and Turkey sizes. 





Fine Aggregate Division 


RION CRUSH STONE CORP., Rion, S. 





Cc. 





QUARRIERS OF GRANITE FOR OVER 70 YEARS. 








Why WN isthe Best 


ORIGINATORS OF HARD SURFACE HAMMERS 


1, No pre-crushing of ear corn is required. 
2. W-W hes many quality features as well 
os a grey cast iron frame that resists 
corrosion and won't rust; gives excep- 
tionally long life. Hammers are hard- 

surfaced with Tungsten Carbide. 
5, Prices are lower than most makes with inferior quality. Here 

ore representative prices:* 


for over 50 years. 
still in use. 


Model HP Feed Opening Price* 
F-25M Gooseneck 40 18” $ 697.04 
F-27M Gooseneck 75 24” $1665.86 
F-29M Gooseneck 100-150 36” $2183.98 


Other Models from $154.00 to $408.16. * All prices f.0.b. 
factory. You get the best hammermill available. Write for 
catalog and ask about convenient time-payment plan. 


Dept. 311 
W-W GRINDER CORP. 


2957 NORTH 
WICHITA 4, 






3. W-W's exclusive Star Cylinder has a 
unique design that requires much less 
power than competitive makes. 


4, W-W has been producing quality mills 


Original mills ore 


MARKET 
KANSAS 





addition of 2% of equal parts ground 
limestone and dicalcium phosphate or 
steamed bone meal. 

Mineral mixtures designed to sup- 
plement corn-soybean oil meal rations 
should have a calcium to phosphorus 
ratio of 45 or 5 to 1. For example, 
when added at 2.5% of the ration a 
mixture containing 27% calcium and 
6% phosphorus will adequately sup- 
plement a corn-soybean oil meal ra- 
tion for growing pigs. 


The level of calcium and especially 


phosphorus supplementation should be 
reduced as feeds of animal origin are 
introduced into the diet. For example, 
5% of meat and bone scrap or of men- 
haden fishmeal in grower, finisher, or 
breeder rations completely eliminates 
the need of phosphorus supplementa- 
tion. In addition, the calcium need in 
the presence of 5% meat and bone 
scrap or of 5% menhaden fishmeal 
may be satisfied by adding 0.5 and 
1.0% of ground limestone, respec- 
tively. 

Suggested trace mineral additions 
to complete swine rations or to a 
trace-mineralized salt mixture are 
presented in Table 10. 


ANTIBIOTICS AND ARSENI- 


| CALS— Antibiotics and arsenicals 


have become known as standard in- 
gredients of swine rations. So far, the 
exact mechanism of the beneficial in- 


| fluence of these feed additives is not 


| cin), 


clear, although at least a part of the 
effect is mediated through the health 
of the pig. Chlortetracycline (Aure- 
omycin), oxytetracycline (Terramy- 
and procaine penicillin were first 
considered to be the antibiotics of 
greatest value for adding to swine ra- 
tions. However, at present it appears 
that certain mixtures of these anti- 
biotics with each other or with strep- 
tomycin or bacitracin are more effec- 
tive sources of antibiotic activity for 


| swine. 





Arsenicals, as either arsanilic acid 
or 3- nitro - 4 - hydroxyphenylarsonic 
acid, may be used alone or with anti- 
biotics in medicated feeds. Therapeu- 
tic feeds containing 50-200 gm. anti- 
biotic or more are used with arseni- 
cals for prevention or control of in- 
fectious enteritis in swine. When ar- 
senicals are fed their use should be 
discontinued at least five days prior 
to slaughtering for human consump- 
tion, to eliminate the drug from edible 
tissues. 

Recommended supplementary levels 
of antibiotics and arsenicals are offer- 
ed in Table 11. 


”_ 
——_ 





Peavey Names Director 


Of Economic Research 


MINNEAPOLIS — Establishment 
of an economic research department 
and the appointment of Dr. Richard 
B. Zoller as its di- 
rector, were an- 
nounced recently 
by F. Peavey Hef- 
felfinger, president 
of F. H. Peavey & 
Co. Peavey Feed 
Mills is one of the 
company’s divi- 
sions. 

“The primary 
objective of this 
department,” said 
Mr. Heffelfinger, 
“will be to analyze and report on al- 
ternative courses of action open to 
management for the allocation of 
the company’s resources. The particu- 
lar areas of responsibilities will be 
in the fields of production and mar- 
keting economics.” 

Dr. Zoller, who received his Ph.D. 


Dr. R. B, Zoller 

















degree in agricultural economics from | 


the University of Minnesota in 1958, 
has been on the firm’s executive staff 
for the past year. 


ee 


GRAIN STORAGE ADDITION 


MONTPELIER, IDAHO — Under | 


construction at Montpelier is a two- 
bin grain storage addition to the lo- 


= elevator. Capacity of each bin is 
500 bu. 





At the end of the dance he asked 
if he might see her home, and she said 
her Jaguar was parked right next 
door. They rode to her apartment 
and she invited him in for coffee, 
eggs, toast and bacon, remarking that 
she just loved to cook. 

She put the key in the lock and 
he, already counting how much it 
would cost him to get married, pushed 
open the door. And there, lying in the 
middle of the floor was a dead horse. 
He stopped, aghast. 

“Well, all right,’ she said, 


not neat.’” 
¢$¢ ¢ 


An irate lawyer, trying to establish 
a point in cross-examination, demand- 
ed of the defendant: “Madam, while 
you were taking your dog for a walk, 
did you stop anywhere?” 

“Sir,” the witness said quietly, 
“have you ever taken a dog for a 


walk?” 
¢?¢¢ 


The professor rapped on his desk 
and shouted: “Gentlemen—order!” 
The entire class yelled: “Beer!” 


¢?¢¢ 


“Sir,” said the timid employee, 
“my wife said I should ask you for 
a raise.” 

“Good,” said the boss. “I'll ask my 
wife if I can give you one.” 


¢¢¢ 


Mother—“Johnny, if you eat more 
cake, you'll burst.” 

Johnny—“Well, pass the cake and 
get outa the way.” 


¢¢¢ 


“Have I told you about my grand- 
children?” 

“No. And I want you to know I 
appreciate it.” 


¢¢¢ 


A man and his three-year old son 
got on an elevator and after they 
had gone up a few floors began to 
be pushed to the back of the car. An 
old lady gave the little boy a con- 
cerned look and then whispered to his 
father: 

“Aren't you afraid your son will 
be squashed?” 

“Not a chance,” 
“He bites!” 


‘so I'm 


the man replied. 





YOU CAN TELL... 





she’s had her 
CAFNECTAR 


this morning 


Cafnectar fortifies milk replacers 
and calf starter formulas with the 
sweet milk flavor calves love. 

Write for sample and information. 


FLAVOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
Chicago 14, Ilinois 


3037 N. Clark St. + 
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REMIND HIM TO ORDER MORTON T-M SALT. Even though salt is a 
small part of his feed bill, Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt helps 
increase feed efficiency so all his feeds do a better job. He'll appreciate 
your reminding him—and he’! be back regularly to do more business 
with you. What’s more, Morton T-M is a quality product you can 
recommend with confidence to any dairyman. It is a profitable item 
backed by strong promotion that helps make it sell easily. 


TO ADD MORTON T-M SALT TO YOUR LINE, JUST WRITE MORTON SALT COMPANY, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


MORTON TRACE-MINERALIZED SALT 
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Os A RIES 8,7 





WICHITA 4, KANSAS 
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wEePparity Of CaCn Din 1S 
5,500 bu. 








Convention 
Calendar 








New Listings 

For the convenience of readers who 
scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
for new listings, those added fo the col- 
uma in the current week appear sepa- 
rately from ones which have been entered 
previously. The following week they will 
be moved to their proper siot where 


they will remain until the event is held. | 


eee 

Sept. 21—Illinois Egg Council; 
nois Building, State Fair Grounds, 
Springfield, Ili.; see., Scott Hinners, 
Southern HUlinois University, Carbon- 
dale. 

Nov. 
provement 


1-4—Mississippi Poultry Im- 
Assn., Biloxi; Dean & 
Director, Division of Agriculture, 
Mississippi State University, State 
College, Miss. 
1960 

1-8 — Retail Feed Dealers 
Training School; University of Min- 
nesota, St. Paul; Dr. J. O. Christian- 
Director of Agricultural Short 
Institute of Agriculture, St. 


dan. 


son, 
Courses, 
Paul 1. 
Dec. 
vention 
kansas; 


Box 1446, 


1-5 — Arkansas Turkey Con- 

and Show; Berryville, Ar- 
sec., Charles D. Hawks, P. O. 
Little Rock. 





Aug. 28—South Dakota Swine Field 
Day; South Dakota State College, 
Brookings. 

Sept. 3-4—Symposium on Magnesi- 
um in Agriculture; West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va.; Dr. 
G. ©. Anderson, head, Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept. 

Sept. 4—Illinois Cattle Feeders 
Day, University of Illinois, Urbana; 
chm., A. L. Neumann, Beef Cattle Di- 
vision. 

Sept. 4—Swine Day; University of 
Missouri, 
land Tribble, 
partment. 

Sept. 9-10—Pet Food 
Drake Hotel, Chicago; 
Kassens, 332 8S. Michigan 
cago, Tl. 

Sept. 
for Feed Service 
Maryland, College 
Ht. Rice, 
lege Park, Md. 

Sept. 10—Florida Swine Day; Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville; sec., 
H. D. Wallace, Animal Husbandry 
and Nutrition Department. 

Sept. 11—Minnesota Swine Feeders 


Animal Husbandry De- 


Institute ; 
sec., Clyde 
Ave., Chi- 


9-10—Maryland Conference 
Men; University of 
Park; chm., Wade 








KEMITRACIN 


the purified ANTIBIOTIC compiex— 
thet does your feed antibiotic job better! 


Send for complete scientific data. 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, Inc. | 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 












sar 


Day; Peters Hall Auditorium, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Prof. R. J. Meade, Animal Husbandry 
Department. 

Sept. 13-14—Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. (work meeting for 
directors, committees and members), 
Minneapolis; exec. vice pres., Alvin 


E. Oliver, 400 Folger Bldg., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. 

Sept. 14-15—Minnesota Animal Nu- 
trition and Health Short Course; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, St. Paul 1; 
chm., Dr. J. O. Christianson, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Short Courses. 

Sept. 15-16—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Jamestown, N. Y.; sec., 
Margaret Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

Sept. 15-17—Dixie Poultry Exposi- 
tion, Asheville, N.C.; sec., x.’ & 
Nicholson, Monroe, N.C. 

Sept. 17—Illinois State Turkey 
Growers Assn., farm of Clarence Zie- 
mer, Elmwood, IIL; sec., S. B. Swann, 
Kauffman Turkey Farms, Waterman, 
Til. 

Sept. 17-18—Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. 
L. Stephenson, Department of Ani- 
mal Industry. 

Sept. 18—College-Feed Industry 
Conference; Iowa State College, 





3037 N. Clark St. + Chicago 14, Illinois 


Ames; chm., Prof. Emmit Haynes, 
Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Sept. 23—Minnesota Beef-Grass- 
land Field Day; Rosemount Experi- 
ment Station, Rosemount, Minn.; 
chm., Dr. J. O. Christianswn, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Short Courses, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul 1. 

Sept. 23—Vermont Feed Dealers 
and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
of Vermont, Burlington, Vt.; sec., D. 
C. Henderson, Hills Agricultural 
Science Building, Burlington, Vt. 

Sept. 23-25 — Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 24-26—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Yorktowne 
Hotel, York, Pa.; sec., Donald W. 
Parke, P.O. Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 26—Small Mill Short Course; 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City; spon- 
sored by Feed Production School, 








Columbia; chm., Prof. Le- | 


University of Maryland, Col- | 
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Pelleting on a Sprout-Waldron Ace, 
helps Schoe- 
neck Farms, Nazareth, Pa., guarantee 
year-round high quality alfalfa. 


plus inert gas storage, 





100 hp S-W Pellet Ace helps Nixon & 
Des Moines, Iowa produce 
5 to .7 manhours per ton. 


The 


burg, 





SPROUT-W 





Raring to go... is this 100 hp Super 
Ace recently installed at Rockingham 
Cooperative Farm Bureau in Harrison- 
Virginia. 





Turkey feed pellets galore are made 
on this Sprout-Waldron Pellet Ace in 
service at Wampler Feed and Seed, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 





This 100 hp Pellet Ace plays an im- 
portant role in the new Auto-Syntronic 
McMillan Feed Mill, Des Moines, Iowa. 


| §$/1125 Wi 1866 


MODERN EQUIPMENT FOR SIZE REDUCTION 


Side ” ede, these 100 hp Sprout- 
Waldron Aces help Murray Feed Ser- 
vice, Frankford, Delaware, serve their 
customers. 


dd SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., INC. MUNCY, PENNA. 


SIZE CLASSIFICATION 














MIXING 
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There is hardly a highway or byway in the 
country that doesn’t lead to a Sprout-Waldron 
pellet mill installation. 

As pioneer in the design of the vertical ring 
die machine, Sprout-Waldron pellet mill lead- 
ership has continued unbroken through the 
years. Whether your needs be for the Junior 
Ace with its 15 to 40 hp motor, the Ace with 
its 75 to 100 hp motor, or the Super Ace with 
its 100 to 125 hp motor and extra wide die, 
there is a Sprout-Waldron 
suited to your own production needs. 


pellet mill best 








Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th Brundidge Milling ©o., Inc., Brun- 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 56, Mo. didge, Alabama. CALENDAR FOR 1959-60 
Sept. 29-30 — Pacific Northwest Oct. 11-14—Kentucky Poultry Fed- jenmeepeennintetnaiamsaii Bh ait e Bs ad = stl 
Garden Supply Trade Show; Masonic eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- AUGUST SEPTEMBER OCTOBER NOVEMBER 
Temple, Portland, Ore.; mgr., Russ provement Assn.; Cumberland Falls SMTWTEFSI|SMTWrTESI|SMTIWTESISMIWTE S 
9 ° 3 1 123465 2.914 2.608 4 
Hays, 702 Lewis Bldg., Portland, Ore. | State Park, Corbin; sec., John W 234567 8) 67 8 Ft i2| 45 6 7 8 10] © FIO N12 13 M4 
Oct. 1-2—National Feed Ingredients Tuttle, 730 Rose St., Lexington, Ky. 2 ie Ht 12 13 16 18] 13 14 18 16 17 18 19) 11 12 13 14 18 16 17 16 16 17 10 19 20 21 
. 23 24 25 26| 18 19 20 2) 22 23 24 é 
Assn.; Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 14—Animal Nutrition Re- 23 24 25 26 27 28 29| 27 28 29 30 25 26 27 26 29 30 31 | 29 30 
Ill; sec., Peter W. Janss, 212 Equit- search Council; Shoreham Hotel, 30 31 
able Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. Washington, D.C.; sec., Irwin Olcott, ECEMBER iia 08 Ho . ail 
i Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., 4800 8. DECEMBER JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH 
Oct. 6-8 — Northeastern Poultry Richmond 8 hi 32. I 123465 zs 123465 6 12345 
Producers Council Exposition and ichmon t., Chicago 32, Ill. 678 9101112) 3465 6 7 8 | 7 8 HH 1218] 6 7 8 OH 2 
© . Oct. 14-15—-Association of Ameri- 13 14 15 16 17 18 19] 10 11 12:13:14 15 16] 14:15 16 17 18 19-20) 13 14:15 16 17 18 19 
onvention; Farm Show Building, can Feed Control Offi » Shoreham 20 21 22 23 24 25 26| 17 18 19 20 21 22 23| 2! 22 23 24 25 26 27| 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
Harrisburg, Pa.; chm., Alfred Van cials ; 27 28 29 30 31 24 25 26 27 28 29 30| 28 29 27 28 29 30 31 
Wasenen, 80 Rut bomen Pl Trent Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 31 
ge ’ ge aan, cee Poundstone, Agricultural Experiment a . eo 
8, NJ. APRIL MAY JUNE JULY 
Station Bldg., University of Ken- eT eetwecre yt 12 
Oct. one ee ye a tucky, Lexington, Ky. Pare ya ed a se7e? 
ence; exas ollege, ollege Oct. 15-16—Michigan Feed & Grain i? 18 19 20 21 22 23 ; 171 19 20 21 12 13 14 18 16:17 «186 10 11 12 13 14:16 46 
. : 2 23 24 25 26 27 286] 19 20 2) 22 23 24 25| 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, De- | Dealers Assn.; Kellogg Center, Michi- 24 25 26 27 28 29 30| 29 30 31 26 27 28 29 30 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 
partment of Poultry Science. gan State University, East Lansing, a 
Oct. 8-9—Alabama Animal Nutri- Mich.; sec., Nevels Pearson, P.O. Box 
ion nik die Svaeemats a. ae i Oonfer- sored by Agricultural Research Insti- | C. B. Cox, Agricultural Economics 
Institute, Auburn; sponsored by Ala- ence (attendance by invitation) ; Pur- tute and National Academy of Sci- | Department, Purdue University. 
bama Feed Assn., sec., Merlin Bryant, due University, Lafayette, Ind.; spon- ences-National Research Council; Dr. Oct. 19-20—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; sponsored 
® by California Hay, Grain & Feed 
+ . Dealers Assn. and University of Cali- 
{ n Tl n fornia; chm., Berton Maxwell, Poultry 
' Producers of Ocentral California, 
Petaluma. 
Oct. 20-21—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel John Marshall, 


Richmond, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 
Oct. 22-28 — Annual Stockholders 
Meeting, Cooperative G.L.F. Ex- 
change, Inc., Onondago County War 
Memorial Building, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Oct. 22-238—lIowa Seed Dealers 
Assn.; Savery Hotel, Des Moines; sec., 
Bob Skinner, 928 Des Moines Bidg., 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Oct. 23—Arkansas Poultry Stady 
Day; University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville; Prof. Robert M. Smith, De- 
partment ef Animal Industry and 
Veterinary Science. 


Custom and commercial mills all over the 





world have come to rely on Sprout-Waldron enn eee ee gd 
ee units for highest production at lowest cost = Ve ee mversxy © ll 
The Ful-O-Pep Quaker Oats Mill in Bulletins 165-A (Junior Ace), 101-A (Pellet braska, Lincein; chm. De. dehn Aé- 


ams, Poultry Husbandry Department. 


Shiremanstown, Pennsylvania, gets Cel ii 9 atin i il al a 
a at ee ‘tien pow this Ace), and 201 (Super Ace), ar available on Oct. 29-30—West Virginia Feed 
quality and _ production : request. Send for your copies today! putes hans tc ta 

Lodge, Davis; sec., J. 8S. Larrick, 


Sprout-Waldron Pellet Ace. 
4 





Berlin Milling Company, Berlin, Md. 
meets increased demands for quality 
feeds with the help of these twin 100 
hp Sprout-Waldron Pellet mills. 








Automation comes to pelleting as the 
Sprout-Waldron Super Ace teams up 
with a completely automatic batching 


control system. 





This Sprout-Waldron Pellet Ace plays 
in the manufacture of 
cattle and hog feed at Desert Gold 
Feed Company, Liberty, Missouri. 


a big part 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Strong-Scott, 


Exclusive Australasion Distributors 


* AND BLENDING * 


BULK MATERIALS HANDLING © 


Limited, Winnipeg 
Jaybee Engineering, Pty., Limited, Dandenong, Victoria, Avstralia 


Pelleting everything but silage, this 
125 hp Sprout-Waldron mill is the 
backbone of the Smith & Kelly Feed- 
lot installation in Phoenix, Arizona. 


PELLETING AND DENSIFYING 


Beckley Ice & Feed, Beckley, W. Va. 
Oct. 30—Rooters Day; University 

of Nebraska, Lincoln; Dr. E. R. Peo, 

Animal Husbandry Department. 

Oct. 30—Illinois Sheep Producers 
Day; University of Illinois, Urbana; 
chm., Dr. U. 8. Garrigus, Department 
of Animal Science. 

Nov. 4-5—lIllinois Feed Assn. and 
Illinois Poultry Improvement Assn., 
joint convention; Armory, Spring- 
field, TiL.; IFA, Leland Hotel; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, Board of Trade Bidg., 
Chicago; IPIA, St. Nicholas Hotel; 
sec., Aubrey Harless, Box 91, Shelby- 
ville, TH. 

Nov. 4-7 — National Renderers 
Assn., Hollywood Beach Hotel, Holly- 
wood Beach, Fla.; sec., Miss Jamie 
Fox, 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, 
Illinois. 

Nov. 5-6—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; University of Florida, 
Gainesville; sponsored by Florida 
Feed Dealers Assn. and Florida Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station; chm., 
Dr. J. P. Feaster, Department of Ani- 
mal Husbandry and Nutrition. 

Nov. 6-7—Oklahoma Formula Feed 
Conference; Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, Stillwater; chm., Dr. Rollin H. 
Thayer, Poultry Science Department. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Tl. 

Nov. 12-18—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. F. W. Hill, Poultry Hus- 
bandry Dept., Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 16—Tennessee Feed Manufac- 


turers Assn., Claridge Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Charlies H. War- 
field, American Trust Bldg., Nash- 


ville, Tenn. 

Nov. 16-17—Washington Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Yakima Junior 
College, Yakima, Wash.; John G. 
Willson, Washington State Feed Assn., 
Inc., 814 Second Avenue Bldg., Seat- 
tle 4. 

Nov. 18—School for Poultry Serv- 
lcemen; University of New Jersey, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, New 
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ONE Injection with 





SPEEDS HANDLING 


The operation of Vinelab’s new auto- 
matic BEEFAID PELLET IMPLANTER 
is so simple that every feeder and 
cattleman can use it efficiently without 
training or experience. Animals can 
be treated as quickly as they can be 
made available. The magazine accom- 
modates up to 175 Beefaid Pellets 
at one loading. 

Since there is no manual handling 
of tiny pellets, workers need not 
remove their gloves or go through 


ONE PELLET IMPLANTATION + ONE PELLET IMPLANTATION * ONE PELLET IMPLANTATION ¢ ONE PELLET « 





PRODUCES UP TO 60 LBS. OF EXTRA 
WEIGHT PER STEER WITH THE... 


INSURES TROUBLE-FREE ACCURACY 


VINELAND LABORATORIES, INC. 


VINELAND, NEW JERSEY 


WEST COAST BRANCH 
4068 Broadway Place, Los Angeles 37, Calif 


ONE Beefaid Pellet 


the process of fre- 
quent reloading. 
Best of all—the 
Vinelab Automatic Implanter works 
every time—without misses, with no 
broken pellets. Takes both 24 mg. 
and 36 mg. Beefaid Pellets without 
changing needles or magazine. Unlike 
other products, only ONE Beefaid Pel- 
/et is implanted in each animal. This 
single treatment lasts for the full 120- 
day feeding period prior to marketing. 


Get in touch with your neorest 
decler, Vineland state distribu- 
tor, or write direct for our 
folder describing the new 
Vinelab Beefaid Pellet 
Implanter and the Vinelab 
Beefaid One Pellet Program. 


ONE PELLET IMPLANTATION * ONE PELLET IMPLANTATION 


ONE PELLET IMPLANTATION® ONE PELLET IMPLANTATION ONE PELLET IMPLANTATION 


NEW ADVANCED 


FEED CONTROL 


gives you more uniform grinds at less cost 





HERE'S HOW IT WORKS... 


Now you can regulate feed flow elec- 
trically from anywhere in your plant, by 
simply pushing a button. This new unit 
assures you of constant feed control, re- 
sulting in a cooler, better, granulated 
grind, free from stringiness. Materials are 
ground in suspension against a Feed Con- 
trol Plate. With the Plate wide open, you 
can grind hay and other roughages quickly 
without slugging. Take your pick of re- 
mote control or manual operation at the 


mill or floor above. 


HERE'S HOW YOU SAVE MONEY... 


Screens can be changed instantly without 
stopping the mill or raising the top, sav- 
ing man hours and power costs. You don't 
need a separate crusher or feeder, because 
the new Schutte Feed Control replaces 
both, eliminating maintenance and re- 
placement costs. With uniform feed flow 


assured, there can be no power overloads, 
lowering your costs still further and pro- 
viding valuable protection for your motor, 


~~ 


GET ALL THE FACTS... 


Write for illustrated bulletins 
describing Series 10 Mills 
(50 to 125 H.P.), New Feed 
Control and Eccentric Lock 
Screen Change feature. 
Schutte Pulverizer Co., Inc., 
878 Bailey Ave., Buffalo 6, 
mm 4 


Schile 


HAMMER MILLS 














Brunswick; chm., R. L. Squibb, De- 
partment of Poultry Science. 

Nov. 19-20—National Swine Indus- 

try Conference; Iowa State University, 
Ames; chm., Keith Myers, National 
Swine Growers Council, Grundy Cen- 
ter, lowa. 
Nov. 22-24—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn. of Iowa; Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skinner, 
928 Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines 9, 
Iowa. 

Nov. 27-28—American Society of 
Animal Production; Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, Il; sec. Dr. H. H. Ston- 
aker, Colorado State University, Ft. 
Collins, Colo. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1—Midwest Veteri- 
nary Nutrition Conference; Presi- 
dent Hotel, Kansas City; sec., Lloyd 
Larson, Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., 20 W. 9th Street Bidg., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. ; 

Dec. 2—Ontario Retail Feed Deal- 
ers Association; King Edward Shera- 
ton Hotel, Toronto; sec., Murray Mc- 
Phail, 69 Yonge Street, Toronto. 

Dec. 3-4—North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, School of Agriculture, 
Raleigh; chm., E. R. Barrick, Head, 
Animal Husbandry Section. ' 

Dec. 8-9 — Poultrymen’s Service 


Clinic; Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

1960 
Jan. 4-5—Kansas Formula Feed 


Conference; Kansas State University, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

Jan. 5-7—National Turkey Federa- 
tion; Hotel Leamington, Minneapolis; 
sec., M. C. Small, P.O. Box 69, Mt. 
Morris, Il. 

Jan. 17-19—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis, 
4, Ind. 

Jan. 25-27 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec. Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 

Feb. 4-5—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore.; chm., Dr. J. E. Park- 
er, Poultry Husbandry Department. 

Feb. 8-9—Montana Nutrition Con- 
ference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal Industry Dept. 

Feb. 8-9—Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn.; Muehlebach Hotel, Kan- 
sas City; exec. vice pres., Lloyd Lar- 
son, 20 W. 9th St. Bldg. Kansas City 
5, Mo. 

Feb. 10-11—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Chinook Ho- 
tel, Yakima, Wash.; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn., mgr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 

Feb. 11—Boston Grain and Flour 
Exchange Annual Banquet; Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston; chm., Paul Sut- 
liff, 177 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 12—Washington State Feed 
Assn.; Chinook Hotel, Yakima, Wash.; 
annual convention; mgr., John G. Wil- 
son, 814 Second Ave. Bldg., Seattle 4, 
Wash. 

Feb. 12-14—Fact Finding Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Munici- 
pal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 East 
Madison, Chicago, Ill. 

Feb. 21-28—Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo; sec., G. E. O’Brien, 694 
N. Ohio Street, Greenville, Ohio. 

Feb. 22-23—Virginia Feed & Nu- 
trition Conference; Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke; J. Paul Williams, sec., Vir- 
ginia State Feed Assn., 615 E. Frank- 
lin St., Richmond, Va., or Prof. Paul 
M. Reaves, Department of Dairy 
Science, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, Va. 

March 7-8—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 
400 Folger Bldg., Washington 5, D.O. 

March 17-18—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; New Sheraton Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; mgr., Russ Hays, 702 
Lewis Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

Mar. 17-18—Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 





ington, D. C.; chm., Richard D. Creek, 
University of Maryland, Department 
of Poultry Husbandry, College Park. 

March 23—Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati; sponsored by Distillers Feed 
Research Council; exec. director, Dr. 
Lawrence E. Carpenter, 1232 En- 
quirer Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

April 1-2—Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn., Shamrock Hotel, Houston; sec., 
Ray B. Bowden, 407 Fort Worth Club 
Bldg., Ft. Worth 2, Texas. 

April 5-7—Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Pershing Municipal 
Auditorium, Lincoln; sec., Howard W. 
Elm, Trust Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

April 11-13—Poultry and Egg 
National Board, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; mgr., Floyd Geil, 8 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 

April 21-23—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., John Gil- 
more, Blue Anchor Bidg., 1400 10th 
St., Sacramento 14, Cal. 

April 21-23—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Association; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

April 22 — Nebraska Livestock 
Feeders Day; University of Nebraska, 
College of Agriculture, Lincoln; chm., 
Wm. J. Loeffel, Animal Husbandry 
Dept., Lincoln 3, Neb. 

May 9-11—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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oe 
Myvamix 

VITAMIN E 
FEED SUPPLEMENT 
IS DISTRIBUTED BY: 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. 
1315-17 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
308 Stovall's Professional! Building 
Tampa 2, Florida 
FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
Denver, Colorado 
W. M. GILLIES, INC. 
244 California Street 
San Francisco 11, California 
GOOD-LIFE CHEMICALS, INC. 
310 South First Street 
Effingham, Illinois 
HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box 840 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
418 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY 
Dwight Building 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 
JOE N. PLESS COMPANY 
P.O. Box 2654 
Memphis 2, Tennessee 
CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
2215 Forest Avenue 
Des Moines 11, lowa 
THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
3270 Southside Avenue 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 
IN CANADA 
CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED + 
356 Eastern Avenue 
Toronto 8, Ontario 
8307 Royden Road 
Montreal, P. Q. 


And, of course, you can get it directly 
from Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New 
York and Chicago. 


producers of 
Myvamix 
Vitamin E 
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Distillation Products Industries 
is a division of 
Eastman Kodak Company 
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“HEADED OVERSEAS” —Two dif- 
ferent Swiss feed companies have 
purchased mobile mills recently from 
Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. To inform 
people of this development, the com- 
pany drapes posters on the new units 
enroute to ports of embarkation. The 
one shown in the picture was pur- 
chased by Provimi of Cossonay, 
Switzerland. This company plans to 
operate the unit in Switzerland and 
other countries. 





Antioxidant Study 
Reported by USDA 


WASHINGTON — Recent interest 
by commercial processors of forage 
meal and poultry feed in an antioxi- 
dant, shown by U.S. Department of 
Agriculture research to be an “out- 
standing vitamin stabilizer for de- 
hydrated alfalfa meal,” suggests even- 
tual wide use of the compound, 
USDA reports. 

Processors who annually produce 
more than half the nation’s million- 
ton supply of dehydrated alfalfa meal 
have obtained licenses to use EMQ 





(6-ethoxy—2,2,4- trimethyl—1,2-dihy- 
droquinoline) covered in Public Serv- | 
ice Patent No. 2,562,970 and assigned 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The patent is based on studies at 
the western utilization research and 
development division (at Albany, 
Cal.) of USDA's Agricultural Re- | 
search Service and was granted to 
Dr. C. Ray Thompson, chemist. Ap- 
proval of the use of EMQ as an anti- | 
oxidant additive in forage meals for 
poultry feed was granted by the US. | 
Food and Drug Administration early 
this year. 

ARS research showed that EMQ | 
was outstanding among 400 chemicals 
tested to stabilize provitamin A (car- 
otene) in dehydrated alfalfa meal, | 
officials said. Other studies by ARS 
and state experiment station scien- 
tists indicated that EMQ also pre- 
serves xanthophylls and vitamin E, 
both important to livestock nutrition. 

In the case of carotene, for exam- 
ple, ARS scientists estimate that the 
addition of EMQ to alfalfa meal low- 
ers oxidation losses of this nutrient 
from about one third to one tenth of 
the total carotene content. A ton of 
alfalfa meal normally contains 300 
million units of carotene, of which 100 
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million units are usually lost by oxi- 
dation during conventional handling. 
Use of EMQ would reduce this loss 
to about 30 million units a ton. 

Developing a practical method for 
applying EMQ to dehydrated alfalfa 
meal led to a further improvement 
in this feed. ARS scientists found 
that EMQ could be best applied by dis- 
solving the additive in inedible animal 
fat and spraying it on the feed. This 
not only provides uniform application 
of EMQ but the oily treatment also 
aids in maintaining the green color 
of fresh forage and overcomes the 
nuisance of dustiness during process- 
ing and handling of alfalfa meal. 


o- 


RUNNING FOR OFFICE 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—E. Lloyd Bur- 
gen, 57-year-old grain and feed 
broker, has announced he is a candi- 
date for the Memphis Board of Edu- 
cation in the August election. Mr 
Burgen said he is entering the school 
board race because he is concerned 
about the city’s educational system. 
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MILK—FISH 


in Semi-Solid Form 


For Poultry —Hogs 


ASSOCIATED FEED PRODUCTS 


1220 Flour Exchange Bidg. 


Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Phone FEderal 6-6527 





\en- suse 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


34% LINSEED MEAL 


424 Flour Exchange Bidg 
Telephone FEderal 86-8469 
PLANT AT RED WING, MINNESOTA 


; 


Minne 
MEAL SALES- _ 





POLL GIVES EXTRA STORAGE 





Because of limited space in 
this mill area a half cluster 
bin with two hoppers is used 
to give 10 tons storage of con- 
centrate. Bin was furnished 
with steel top for air delivery. 
Many variations of bin and 
hopper available. 











Cluster bin with 4-foot exten- 
sion gives storage space of 28 
tons utilizing floor area of 
only 10 feet square. Legs, 
iad parties. ae above, were elevated 18" giv- 
16- gauge galvo- ing a total clearance under 
med. Rotery hoppers of 5 feet. Bin used 


gotes make for 
easy operation. to store crimped oats and 
cracked corn. 


20- TON CLUSTER BINS FOR FEED MILLS ... 


Need more storage? Look around your mill for those odd spaces not being 
utilized. Ten chances to one a LEMANCO all-steel bin can be fitted into 
your operation 
Illustrated is the 20-ton Cluster Bin, open top, having four 5-ton compart 
ments to carry four different ingredients. Each compartment has two 60 
angles and one 45° angle. The front is practically vertical, which means that 
most any type of feed will flow with ease. 
The bin, 10 ft. sq., has an overall height of 16% ft., which can be reduced, 
if necessary, by ordering shorter legs. Standard clearance underneath the 
rotary gates is 42 in. This can be increased by blocking up. Sides and parti- 
tions can be extended to roof provided listed capacity is not unduly increased 
Other Lemanco bin models can be used to good advantage in mill cperations 


Base of Cluster 
Bin is mode of 14- 
gouge steel. Sides 


For further information write or telephone 


LEACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
P.O. Box 1010 GADSDEN, ALABAMA Tel. Liberty 7-5472 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW PRODUCTS «+ NEW SERVICE + NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 





No. 7632—Automatic 
Batching Control 


A new method for automatic batch- 
ing control has been introduced by 
Toledo Scale, Division of Toledo Scale 
Corp. The unit is referred to as 
“Batchboard” Remocon control, and 
is said by the company to afford the 





latest in proportioning control oppor- 
tunities through automatic presetting 
of unlimited numbers of batch formu- 
las. The unit eliminates the necessity 
for manual adjustment of individual 
weigh selectors to obtain the desired 





batch. The systems are designed to 
provide control of the entire batching 
operations from a central remote lo- 
cation. Each unit is approximately 7 
in. by 10 in. by 2 in., and contains 
contact holes, each hole representing 
a weight value. Plug wires are insert- 
ed into the appropriate holes to set 
up the desired batch weight of each 
ingredient for single or multiple 
scales. An individual “Batchboard” is 
used for each formula, and once the 
unit is wired, it can be used indefi- 
nitely without rewiring. Each unit is 


enclosed to prevent accidental change | 


to the wiring. As many as 20 ingredi- 
ents can be controlled by one “Batch- 
board.” Each unit is numbered, rep- 
resenting one specific formula. To op- 
erate, a key operated power switch is 
turned on and the operator then se- 
lects the proper “Batchboard’’ and 
inserts it into the receptacle on the 
control panel. If multiple batches of 
one formula are to be delivered, the 
operator selects the number of 
batches desired on the preset batch 
counter. Any other standard Toledo 
proportioning control features can be 
integrated into a “Batchboard” Re- 
mocon system. For more complete de- 
tails, check No. 7632 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7633—Vibration 
Inducer 


A vibration inducer of light weight 
has been announced by Martin Engi- 
neering Co. Designated the “Light- 
weight BD-10,” the unit weighs 41% oz. 
but has the power and strength of its 
11 oz. predecessor, the company says. 
The unit is fitted with a replaceable 
jet for air economy. Vibration is gen- 
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replaceable 
hardened high alloy steel precision 
ground. Operation is safe in explosive 


orbit on raceways 


atmospheres. Special lug allows 
mounting in any position with a sin- 
gle bolt. It can be used to bring 
powdered, particulate or granular ma- 
terials out of hoppers and down 
chutes and will handle bins with 4 
cu. ft. storage capacity. Air consump- 
tion is 3 cu. ft. per minute (free air 
at 80 P.S.I.), and will operate on as 
little as 5 P.S.I. For details, check 
No. 7633 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7630—Mastitis 
Ointment 


“Bovitrin,” a mastitis ointment de- 
veloped by Merck & Co., Inc., is now 


| available in a single-dose syringe, it 








was announced. The disposable, plas- 


tic syringe is available in a standard 





Each syringe contains 5 
grams. The ointment contains three 
antibiotics: Penicillin, dihydrostrep- 
tomycin and neomycin, with predniso- 
lone 21-phosphate. For more informa- 
tion about the product, check No. 
7630 on the coupon and mail to this 
publication 


6 cc size 


No. 7624—Conversion 
Truck Unit 


A conversion truck unit, capable of 
converting a conventional flat bed 
truck or trailer to a bulk material 
handling unit, has been announced 
by Ripco Air Systems. The unit, as 
shown, is mounted under the truck 
bed at the rear end, just inside the 
tail gate. The unit doesn’t interfere 








with conventional truck use as a steel 
plate covers the feeder opening when 
not in use. According to company 
literature, the flush mounted unit en- 
ables the operator to deliver, and un- 
load with flexible hoses, granular ma- 





terial either loose or bagged. When 


empty, the truck can be used for a 
conventional return load. Hose ex- 
tensions can be carried in ceiling of 
truck or on outside brackets. For de- 
tails, check No. 7624 on the coupon 
and mail. 


4 - 

No. 7634—Pig Raising 
Information 

Information on the “Porkorium,” a 
building designed for raising pigs 
from farrow to finish, is available 
from Chore Boy Manufacturing Co., 
Inc. According to the company, the 
building, measuring 32 ft. by 96 ft., 
contains 24 pens with galvanized steel 
walls and self-draining concrete floors. 
Each pen accommodates one sow and 
her litter. Self feeders in the pens are 
automatically filled with an auger 





x 
a - — : 


from a central supply. Each pen has 
an automatic watering device and the 
building has a pressure ventilation 


| system. With multiple farrowing, 48 


sows and litters can be handled each 
year. The company says one man can 
handle four to six units, to produce up 
to 2,500 hogs per year. Check No. 
7634 and mail for details. 


No. 7631—Handle Bag 


Designed to lessen the load of car- 
rying bulk packaged products in 25 
lb., 40 Ib., and 50 Ib. multiwall bags, 
the Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. is 
producing bags with side carrying 
handles. The construction of the han- 
dles provides for a pull of up to 250 
Ib. According to company literature, 
the handle bag was developed pri- 
marily because of the sharp rise in 


*) 





retail bulk packaging to increase 
saleability of the product and to les- 
sen the handling cost to retailers. 
The company also reports that the 
handle feature encourages customers 
to carry home one or more packages 
because of the easy-carrying easy-to- 
pour feature. For details check No. 
7631 on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 

No. 7581 — Automatic unloader, 
Butler Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7582 — Molasses feed scale, 
Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 7583—Bin vibrator, Eriez Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

No. 7584 — Dealer program bro- 
chure, William Davies Co., Inc. 

No. 7586—Engineering service, V. 
D. Anderson Co. 

No. 7587—Inert atmosphere gener- 
ators, Gas Atmospheres, Inc. 

No. 7588—Molasses product, Vy- 
Lactos Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7589—Bulk feed body, Gerber 
Sheet Metal, Inc. 

No. 7590—Bulk or feed body, Trail- 











co Manufacturing & Sales Co. 

No. 7591—Sales booklet, Perrygraf 
Corp. 

No. 7592—Package Pneumatic sys- 
tem, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 1593—Bag flaitener, New Lon- 
don Engineering Co 

No. 7594—Vitamin K product, Ab- 
bott Laboratories 

No. 7595—Portable grain conveyor. 
Myers-Sherman Co. 

No. 7596—Feed, fertilizer body, Si- 
monsen Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7597—tTractor shovel, 
Frank G. Hough Co. 

No. 7598—All-stee] hog pen, Star- 
line, Inc. 

No. 7598—Vitamin K product, He- 
terochemical Corp. 

No. 7600—Fish mea! dryer bulle- 
tin, Standard Steel Corp 

No. 7601—Dust collector, Ripco Air 
Systems. 

No. 7602—Bulk fumigant applica- 
tor, Ferguson Fumigants, Inc. 

No. 76038—Feed Fat Bulletin, Proc- 
ter & Gamble Distributing Co. 

No. 7604—Shovel-barrow, Gar-Bro 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7605—Fall pack promotion, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc 

No. 7606—Booklet on coccidiosis, 
Dorn & Mitchell Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7607—Air vibrator bulletin, The 
National Air Vibrator Co. 

No. 7608—Bagging scale, Richard- 
son Scale Co. 

No. 7609— Temperature systems, 
Hot Spot Detector, Inc. 

No. 7610—Half-round aeration. 
Rolfes Grain Aeration Companies 

No. 7611—Materials handling unit, 
Conveyors & Dumpers, Inc. 


The 


No. 7612—New size package, Ab- | 


bott Laboratories 


No. 7613—Checkweigher literature, | 


Toledo Scale. 

No. 7614— Bulk storage tank, 
Leach Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7615—Auto leasing 
Foundation for Management 
search. 

No. 7616—Push button hog feeder, 
Parker Feeders, Inc. 


Sa 


study, 
Re- 





GIVE HIM A TIP 
HE’LL THANK YOU FOR 


Remind him to order 
Morton T-M Salt. See page 61. 





No. 7617—Large grain bin, Martin 
Steel Corp. 

No. 7618—New catalog, 
Equipment Co. 

No. 7619—Bulletin on stream split- 
ters, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7620—Hard-grains roller mill, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply Inc. 

No. 7621—Fresh egg merchandiser, 
Tobias Enterprises. 

No. 7622 — Power drum handler, 
Specialty Machinery Corp. 

No. 7623 — Dual motor vibrator, 
Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

No. 7624— Conversion truck unit, 
Ripco Air Systems. 

No. 7625—Equipment catalog, the 
Bauer Bros. Co. 

No. 7626—Crusher bulletin, Metals 
Disintegrating Co., Inc. 

No. 7627 — Drag plate conveyor, 
Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7628 — Dairyman’s Promotion, 
Hess & Clark. 

No. 7629—Moisture barrier, Knott 
Chemical Co. 


Burrows 
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Better nutrition is our 
business — not just the 
scientific formulation of 
vitamin-trace mineral 
fortifications. That's why 
at Ultra-Life, laboratory 
scientists, farm service- 
men and marketing men 
Follow Through on ship- 
ments of Ultra-Life prod- 
ucts — to help produce 
better sales for the feed 
manufacturer and better 
nutrition for the feeder. 


Wha-ife. LABORATORIES, INC. ‘ 
Main Office and Plant — East St. Louis, Illinois 


Ore of the country’s eldest ond largest menvle turers ef viemen and bere mineral products 

















"WE CUT OUR GRINDING POWER COSTS E 
29% AND DOUBLED OUR FEED VOLUME... 


above 


unty Farmer 


Galen Hartung 
the new Dane ( 
Co-Op elevator which was 


manages 


Umon 
completed in 1958 by Hogenson 
Tank and Construction Co 





Not one screen has had to be changed on this 


ltiand 40 H.P 
ent, high 


H.P 
combination for effi« 


motor on the nm on the 


Farmers Union Co-Op 


EQUIPMENT DESIGNED FOR BETTER PROCESSING 


The 


451 Taft Street N. E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


Hamme 
er prov 


Capacity grinding at Dane 









WY ged | Cat ie) 
| says Galen Hartung, ‘a 
manager of Dane County ie 
Farmers Union Co-Op, — 


. iy ae" e boi 
Cottage Grove, Wisconsin 


£ 






“One year ago we installed our Strong- 
Scott quick change Hammermill,”’ said 
Galen.*‘Since then, our books show that 
we have doubled our income from grind- 
ing and that our power costs were 29% 
less than what they used to be with our 
old mill. 


“We are still grinding on the first of the 
four corners of the hammers which have 
given us over $14,000.00 income at a 
charge of 8 cents per CWT for custom 
grinding. 

“We get very good capacity from our 
Hammermill and use the quick change 
constantly,” he “We have 
never had any maintenance at all.’”’ The 
Strong-Scott Hydraulic Truck Hoist is 


also used at Cottage Grove. 


concluded. 


a en CLIP AND MAIL 





PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ON: 


STRONG-SCOTT HAMMERMILL 
NAME 


Mfg. Co. COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


Dept. CG-59 
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new PACAL HAMMER 


holds 50% more tungsten-carbide 


Cut your grinding costs with new PACAL Hammers. Serrated-Head* 
design holds 50% more tungsten-carbide, sharpens with wear, cuts 
cleaner. Last 25% longer than ordinary hard-faced hammers. 


Call or write the Hammer Division. 


*Patent Applied For 


All Stee! Furnished 


by Pacal Made in U.S.A. 


PAPER, CALMENSON & Co. 


County Road B & Wainut St., St. Paul 13, Minn., Telephone: Midway 6-9456 | 


—— ON Oe 


Inedible Tallow, Grease 
Production Expanding 
More Than Its Markets 


WASHINGTON—D omestic mar- 
kets for inedible tallow and grease 
have not expanded as much as pro- 
duction has increased in recent years, 
according to a report recently issued 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The report says it is essential that 
the rendering industry increase its ef- 
ficiency in processing and marketing 
to give it a greater share of the fats 
and oils and protein feed markets. 

About 40% of the U.S. production 
of inedible tallow and grease was ex- 
ported in 1958. Currently, the U.S. 
accounts for about 72% of the world 
trade in these products. However, 
there has been a steady decrease in 
domestic industrial use of inedible 
tallow and grease. 

Most important, says the report, 
synthetic detergents have significant- 
ly diminished the soap market as an 
outlet for these products. This de- 
velopment, together with the increas- 
ing availability of raw materials be- 
cause of more livestock slaughtered, 
has created a surplus of inedible tal- 
low and grease. 

The largest new potential domestic 
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PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


PURE CRUSHED 
TRIPLE SCREENED 


OYSTER SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 


OYSTER SNELL PRODUCTS CO. 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 








HELPS YOU AND YOUR CUSTOMERS MAKE MORE MONEY 


Poultry raisers know that PILOT BRAND helps them get more high 





FOR POULTRY 


quality eggs with stronger shells... 
in the market. 


Alert dealers, aware of the steady p 


the kind that bring top prices 


rofits PILOT BRAND gives them, 


stock and display this best seller all of the time. And national 


advertising in leading farm journals 


and on 70 key radio stations 


is constantly increasing the demand for PILOT BRAND. 


It’s good, profitable business to push PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell... 
the largest selling, finest quality eggshell material in the world. 


Oyster Shel 





Mobile, Alabama 


| Products Company 


ttt, . Mid 


market for inedible tallow and grease 
is the mixing of these fats with ani- 
mal feeds, according to the USDA re- 
ports. This usage has increased in 
recent years but, according to Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service research- 
ers, the market potential has yet to 
be fully realized. Renderers must see 
that their supply of fat is of suitable 
quality to meet the needs of the feed- 
mixing plants, officials said. 

Production of meat scraps and 
tankage also has been increasing. 
These products are valuable as a high 
protein feed supplement in the rapid- 
ly growing mixed-feeds industry or 
for use in fertilizers, say the re- 
searchers. 

“Renderers, however, must con- 
sider the problem of quality control 
as a step toward improvement of the 
market for meat scraps and tank- 
age,” said USDA. 

A free copy of the report, “The In- 
edible Tallow and Grease Industry, 
Changes in Markets, Practices and 
Costs,” Marketing Research Report 
No. 342, may be obtained from the 
Office of Information, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Report Antibiotics 
Clean Environment 


STORRS, CONN. — Continuous 
feeding of antibiotics to broilers over 
a number of years produces an envi- 
ronment with a lower disease poten- 
tial, according to Dr. Lloyd D. Mat- 
terson, professor of poultry nutri- 
tion, University of Connecticut. 

Dr. Matterson says this partly ex- 
plains the lessening growth response 
to antibiotics of birds grown in quar- 
ters where antibiotics have been fed 
for two or more preceding years. 

In studies at the Storrs Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at the uni- 
versity, Dr. Matterson found that the 
growth response, during the first 
week of birds fed antibiotics over 
birds fed basal rations, was increased 
equal to the response obtained in 
1951—the year antibiotic feeding be- 
gan. 

However, after one week responses 
decreased steadily and became essen- 
tially zero at eight weeks. The ex- 
perimental rations were the same as 
those fed in 1951. 

The initial improvement in re- 
sponse followed by a sharp falling off 
leads Dr. Matterson to the conclu- 
sion that antibiotics cleaned the en- 
vironment. 

The experiments were carried out 
in facilities in which antibotics had 
been used extensively for the past 
nine years. 
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FIRM INCORPORATED 





WOODLAND, CAL. — The * Hart- 
mann Brothers Farm Enterprises is 
now incorporated at an evaluation of 
half a million dollars. John and J. P. 
Hartmann are principal owners of the 
firm, which processes baled hay for 
animal feed: 





IRRADIATED Dry YEAS! 
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The Ruser brothers own and The Rusers use this big “stock market type’ 
operate a commercial feedlot blackboard to keep track of rations being fed, 
capable of handling 40,000 cat- length of feed, and lot weights. Tight record 
tle a year. They have fed Stilbosol keeping like this has shown the Ruser brothers 
to steers and heifers since it became how consistent Stilbosol has been in helping 
available late in 1954. boost gains and cut feed costs. 





4 years of higher gains keep this 
commercial feeder using Stilbosol 


“Since we made our first conclusive test with 
Stilbosol, we have fed it to almost 100,000 
steers and heifers,” says Bob Ruser. 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


“ce = m . . g . . . 
We have been getting an average daily gain of Ihe ration which contained supplement with Stil- 
about 2.75 pounds in our lots during the past three _ bosol also lowered cost of gain by 2 cents a pound. 


years,” young Bob Ruser told us during a recent ~ Vs ” the } 
+s : . . _ t sold us,” the Rusers agreed. “Extra gi 
return visit. “‘We got about 2.50 pounds daily gain , _ d. “Extra gains 
. vr . . an wel sts mean ; “i oD 3 i Bos 
in the days before Stilbosol. As you can imagine adie can at least 1 head to u 


from these figures, we count heavily on Stilbosol as a *Today,”’ Bob admits, “it would be difficult to feed 


regular part of our cattle feeding business. cattle profitably without using Stilbosol!” 


Records were the deciding factor Recent summary of 20 college tests supports feedlot results* 
Back in 1955, Bob Ruser and his brother, Dale, 
conducted a 140-day comparison test to check Stil- STILBOSOL 
bosol benefits. In their usual careful way, they sepa- _ Gain stimulation......... 18% — Cost/steer/150 days... . $0.63 
rated two equal lots of 28 head each. The lot that Feed savings............12%  Return/steer/150 days. .$10.04 
received Stilbosol supplement in its ration averaged Cost/ton Return/dollar cost...... $15.93 


, ; supplement. .... $4.28 $8.40 
Y, pound more daily gain than the control lot (no "i 


Stilbosol, but otherwise the same ration). * As reported at Iowa State College Cattle Feeders Day, March, 1959. 


Gtty SALES TIPS FROM GRASS-ROOT SOURCES 
RUSER BROS., VENICE, NEBRASKA 
Based on the facts and figures revealed by the ne 


Ruser brothers, supplements with Stilbosol s 
1. Increased their return per steer or heifer by at 

least $5.00 since Stilbosol supplements be- 

came available. 
2. Consistently produced V4 Ib. extra daily gains 


(average) over a period of four years. 





(diethylstilbestrol premix, Lilly) 
3. Convinced these veteran commercial feeders 
that Stilbosol in supplements is extremely im- 
portant to profits in the cattle feeding business. 












Stilbosol is Eli Lilly ond Company's trodemork for diethylstilbestro! premix 
which is monufoctured and sold under ex sive license granted by lowa 
State College Research Foundation, Inc., under its U.S. Potent No. 2751303 





Makers of HY GROMIX® (S. hygroscopicus fermentation products, Lilly) * Procaine-Penicillin-G + Vitamin 8:2 + Micro-Pen™ (special coated procaine penicillin G, Lilly) 
ELI LILLY AND COMPANY + AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION + INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Limited 


WINNIPEG-VANCOUVER 
LONDON, ENGLAND 





MILL 


MUTUA 
ACCEPTED! 


ERIEZ 
HE-Vi 


BIN VIBRATORS 


specially constructed for 
hazardous, dusty locations 











Only economically priced electro-per 
magnetic unit (bin) vibrators Wy o-- acceptable 
by Mill Mutual Fire Prevention 

e 


INSURANCE RATE REDUCTIONS CAN MORE 
THAN PAY FOR YOUR HI-V! VIBRATORY 
EQUIPMENT. 
if you use vibrator 
Mutual insured, 
on buildings, canl 
had by installing 
Newest, most efficient answer to those hard- 
to-move feedstuffs which clog and stick in 
bins. Designed to provide superior operating 
efficiency, these HI-V! Vibrators have ex- 
clusive pinpointed vibration impact which gets 
right to the trouble spot—starts and keeps 
materials flowing freely. 
NO RECTIFIER NEEDED « COMPLETELY 
ENCLOSED HOUSING e GREATER Vi- 
BRATION IMPACT THAN COMPARABLE 
SIZE UNITS « RUGGED AND DURABLE 
e LOW FIRST COST « LOW OPERATING 
AND MAINTENANCE COSTS. 


Get Full Data . . . "How to Select Your 
Bin Vibrator,"’ etc. 


Eriez Mfg. Co. 


118 VC Magnet Dr. 


equipment and are Mill 
substantial premium savings 
ment and stock con be 
ese accepted units. 


Erie, Pa. 


l4-J|=¥4 
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American Feed Manufacturers Assn. (Literature) July ll—p 7 Garden City (Kansas) Co-op Equity Exchange (Con- 
AFMA (Drug Problem) .............. July li—p | SL: adcnadaadtiaadkts eusakos ators sess : July 18—p 37 
AFMA (Membership Drive) ....... July 18—p 6 General Mills, Inc. (Construction) July timp | 
AFMA (Arsenicals, Estrogens) ........... July 25—p | Genera! Mills, Inc. (Expansion) ... July 4—p 7 
AFMA (Drug Problem) ............... July op | General Mills, Inc. (Sales Record) ......... -July 25—p 4 
American Poultry & Hatchery Federation (Poultry Goldberg Feed & Grain Co. (Reorganization) July 25—p 4 
Problems) —....----sesseeeeeserenes = July 25—p | ooch Feed Mill Co. (Adds "'Vivo'"’) ... July 4—p 54 
American Poultry & Hatchery Federation (Meeting)...July 25—p 6 Gooch Feed Mill Co. (Red Circle a. July timp 7 
American Poultry & Hatchery Federation (Egg Buying)..July 25—p 4 Grace, W. & Co. (Promotes Robert Parks) July tl—p 113 
American National Cattiemens Assn. (Officer) July 18—p 94 Graco Dehydration, inc. (Coastal Bermuda) July 4—p_ 8 
Animal Health Institute (Conference) . July !i—p_ st Habco Manufacturing Co. (New Ownership) July |18—p 52 
Animal Health Institute (Stilbestrol) July 18—p 4 Hales & Hunter Co. (Resignation) ......... July 4—p 4 
Animal Health Institute (Drug Problem) July 4—p_ Halloran Research Farm (Laboratories Firm) July 18—p 4 
Animal Health Institute (Arsenicals) .... duly 18—p 6 Hayward Poultry Assn. (New Plant) ...... July 4—p 44 
Canadian Feed Manufacturers Assn. (Election) July |i—p 4 Hess & Clark (Egg Promotion) acs July limp 8 
Canadian Feed Manufacturers Assn. seoetng) July 4—p 8 Hess & Clark (Appointment) ... ie * “July 1g—p 99 
Feed Production School, Inc. (Meeting) , July 25—p 6 Heterochemical Corp. (New Premix) .......... . duly - 
Georgia Feed Assn. (Meeting) ......... July 18—p A Howes, S., Co., inc. (Appointment) .......... July 4—p 39 

Ilinois Feed Assn. (Honor FFA) ...... July lil—p Independent Dealers Organization Feed & Supply Corp 
Louisville Feed Club (Election) ........... July 25—p 72 SRM . cat... ..c TSU0. oo4s.ctt n July 1l—p 106 
Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers Assn. (Election) July 18—p 5! International Milling Co. (Promotions) .. July 1B—p 106 
National Broiler Council (Retail Pricing) July 1i—p 78 International Milling Co. sieconedions hm July —p | 
National Egg Council (Meeting) ........ July 25—p 4 International Minerals & Chem. Corp. (Appointment) ...July 25—p 7! 
National Turkey Federation (Enabling Act) July |i—p | Kent Feeds (Construction) ...........-.ceee0- July 25—p | 
Nebraska Dehydrators Assn. (Election) --July 4—p 6 Lilly, Eli, & Co. (Stilbestrol Use) .....  -July ip 7; Juiy25—p | 
Northeastern Poultry Producers Council (Appointment) July li—p 74 Lilly, Eli, & Co. (Research Facilities) July 4—p 34 
Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers Assn. (Election) July 1@—p 85 Lilly; Eli, & Co. (Appointment) ............. Juy 25—p 24 
Pennsylvania Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. (Appoint- . Lipscomb Grain & Seed Co., Inc. (Trinidad Plant) July [8p 99 
MONE) vee ceeneeeecerseesernceseecs July —? a Maritime Milling Co., Inc. (Suit Filed) .... duly 18—p 107 
Pennsylvania Poultry Federation (Meeting) -July P McMillen Feed Mills, Inc. (Georgia Mill Leased) July 18&—p 7 
Texas Grain & Feed Assn. (Appointment July li—p 8 McMillen Feed Milis—Central Soya Co. (Appointment). .July 25—p 28 
Merchants Co. (Operational Changes) ......... July |8—p 8 

AUTHORS: Merck & Co., Inc. (Appointments) July Tl—p 105; July |l—p 115 

Benton, Garland E. Miller Publishing Co. (Appointment) Caan einharel . July 25—p 7! 

Sales Management—Getting the Job Done July li—p 52 Montana Flour Mills Co. (Expansion) rule July |p 4 
Blair, Jess Moorman Mfg. Co. (Management Stanges) July 4—p 57 
Semi-integrated Poultry Program ....... ..July 25—p 14 National Food Co. (Retirement) .. : July 25—p 24 
Bottum, Prof. J. Carroll National Molasses Co. (Construction) ition , July 8p 4 
Where the Feed-Livestock Industry Is Headed July |\i—p 94 National Vitamin Products Co. (Expansion) July 4p 7 
Clayton, P. C., Pitzer, Ron L., Rogers, Everett, and New England By-Products Corp. (Resignation) July |I—p  & 
Luckham, W. R. Nutrena Mills, Inc. (Sales Increase) .... July 7 
What Farmers Think of Feed Dealers July 18—p 44 Ohio’ Farmers Grain & Supply Assn. (New Mill) July 25—p 44 
Day, Dr. Elbert J. A Olin Mathieson Chemical Gore. (Resignation) July |18—p 22 
Feeding Effects on Egg Quality ........... July 18—p 62 Pel-Tech, Inc. (Pelleting) ied : July ti—p | 
Etro, James J : : : Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Co- -op Assn (Egg Plan) July 18—p ! 
Study of Feed, Farm Supply Business Failures in 1958. .July 25—p 20 Peterson Breeding Farm (Appointment) .... July li—p 74 
Fair, Ernest Pfizer, Ches., & Co. (Appointment) July 25—p 7 
Tips to Help. Save Time When Salesmen Call July |18@—p % Pfizer, Chas., & Co. (Free Films) July 4—p 83 
Farr, ° Pfizer, Chas., & Co. (New Product) ‘ July 18—p ii 
The Future of Cattle Feeding ..... July 18—p 46 Pfizer, Chas., & Co. (EGGtober Promotion) July 18—p 8 
Hanke, H. E., and Jordan, Dr. R. M. Pless, Joe N., Co. (Birmingham Division) July 4p 6 
Effect of Pelleted Ear Corn in Lamb Fettentag Ra- Power Feed Mills (Poultry Project) July |\I—p 26 
il) ee ee ee * - July 1l—p 102 Quaker Oats Co. (Organization Changes) July |I—p 6 
Jordan, Dr. R. M. (See Hanke, H. Ee.) Ralston Purina Co. (Election) sah nan eens July 4—p 4 
Luckham, W. R. (See Clayton, P. C.) Ralston Purina Co. (Reorganization) July 4—p 6 
ee, 'B. C, Ralston Purina Co. (New Plant) ... July |l—p 64 
Millfeed Price Situation and Outlook July 25—p 52 Ranger Research Corp. (Bulk Handling Schoo!) July 18—p 16 
McNiece, Dewey LoS . St. Joseph Feed, Seed, Grain & Fert. Club (Election)..July 18—p 8 
Contract Egg Farming in Georgia ..... July 25—p 38 Schmitt & Kern, Inc. (Appointment) ...... July 18—p 44 
Nelson, Al P. - Seco Manufacturing Co. (Appointment) July 1@—p 67 
Dealer's Plans for Egg Marketing Program July 18—p 66 Semmes Bag Co. (Election) ....... July 4—p 39 
Farm Supply Sales to Feed Customers ...... July 18—p 10 Southern States Cooperative (Feed Plan) July 25—p 7 
First ‘‘Contract’’ Cow Pool ...... . --July 4—p 26 Specifide, Inc. (Appointment) ............. July |\i—p 36 
Pitzer, Ron L. (See Clayton, P. C.) Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. (Appointment) July 18—p 8 
Plumiee, Dr. P. " Springfield Milling Corp. (Test Farm) July 18—p 50 
Magnesium—A Critical Mineral in Livestock Rations?..July 4—p 22 Staley, A. E., Mfg. Co. (Bulk Facilities) say 4—p 4 
Reed, Charlies E Staley, A. E., Mfg. Co. (Appointments) July 18—p 16 
Feed Purchasing Motives . tae eens July ll—p 46 Staley, A. E., Mfg. Co. (UBS Chemical Sold to Staley) July 4—p 19 
Rogers, Everett L (See Clayton; P. C.) Staley Milling Co. (Building Feedlot) ... July 18—p 6 
Snyder, Dr. J. Stor Kiet’ Foods, Inc. (Appointment) . July 18—p 7 
Poultry Feading’ 0 of the Future July Ii—p 22 Stauffer Chemical Co. (Merger With Victor) July 25—p 56 
Stephenson, D : Sturtevant Mill Co. (Expansion) .... July |\i—p 36 
Processing of Soybeans for Broiler Feeding July 25—p 8 Supersweet Feeds (Expansion) ..........July 4—p |; July25—p 7 
Stratton, Charles L. : Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co (Appointments) July 25—p 7! 
Poultry Serviceman's Role in Feed Sales July 25—p 26 Upjohn Co. (Mastitis Product) ... , July |i—p 6 

Tollett, Leland U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. (Liquid 
Processing of Soybeans for Broiler Feeding July 25—p 8 Bae eee July —? | 36; July 18—p 57 
Wood, Dr. A. J. Van Hoven Co. (Officers) ........ I A): AME July 1@—p 7 
Energy Evaluation of Feedstuffs July 18—p 26 Vick Chemical Co. (Promotion) ..... July !i—p 8 

Western Canadian Seed Processors, * Ltd. (Oil Process- 

BARLEY: ; : ; Dt MEE ncnenncnadiysenineh July 1I—p 79 
Reviews Swine Feeding at Washington Event --duly 18—p 94 Williams Farm Commodities (Pelleting | - Construction) . July |i—p 4 
Tests Reported by Oklahoma Researchers July 25—p 22 Wirthmore Feeds, Inc. (Feed Mixture) July 18—p 25 

t t Pr t ly 4— 

BEET PULP: Wyeth Laboratories (Mastitis oduct) July Pp 7 
Dairy Nutrition Research Work ............ July 18—p 86 CONFERENCES: 

American Dairy Science Assn. .......... July |\8—p 86 

BOARDS OF TRADE: North Carolina Poultry Field Days. July |I—p 10 
Stockton Grain Exchange (Election) July 4—p 74 Washington Swine Day ..... hs July 18—p 94 

BULK HANDLING: CONSTRUCTION: 

Canadian Event ................. July 4—p 8 Arizona Firm to Build New Mill ............... July 4p | 
New System for Automatic Bulk Feed Weighing July 18—p 18 Co-op Builds New Feed Mill in Ohio . July 25—p 44 
GMI to Build New Feed Mill in Idaho ...... July li—p ! 

CANADA: . . e Kent to Build at Waterloo, lowa ............ ..July 25—p ! 
Oil Processing Piant in Alberta July li—p 7 New Firm to Construct Mill in Georgia ...... -.+-.-Jduly tl—p 83 
Turkey Plant Opened ............ July ll—p 68 New Firm to Pellet Complete Rations ............... July !i—p | 

New Mill Being Built in Kansas Saeeaecve -seseeduly 18—p 37 

CATTLE FEEDING: New Pelleting Plant Bein Constructed July ti—p 4 

Feeding Tests Reported by Oklahoma Researchers -July 25—p 22 Supersweet Opens New hae Plant July 25—p 7 
Sliding-Scale"’ Grain Adjustment in Cattle Feeding...July 25—p 83 Supersweet Plans Wisconsin Mill .. duly ! 
Southeast Feed Firms Turn to Beef Finishing July 18—p | Texas Firm Adds New Facilities ............ July ti—p 84 

COASTAL BERMUDA: ; 

Interest in Pelleting Coastal Bermuda fety eo tg SEE feed Mae Eee Earames <.-.-.<--. ee 
Plant to Process Coastal Bermuda July 4—p 8 Pennsylvania Reports ‘58 Feed Tonnage ..... ..+...Jduly 18—p 75 
Record Feed Shipments in Canada ..............005+ July |\l—p 67 

COMPANIES: ’ West Virginia Feed Volume .............00eeeues .. July 25—p 36 
Abbott Laboratories (Premix) ..........-0ceccceeeues July 4—p 4 
Abbott Laboratories (Arsanilic Acid in Feed) . July Bp 6 CORN: 

Alabama Fiour Mills (Officers) ................ July 18—p 22 Heat Dried Corn—Good Cattle Feed decovessecectn Ohaus 06 
Allied Mills, Inc. (Appointments) ..............6055. July |18—p 6 Pelleted Ear Corn in Lamb Fattening Rations eemdlatse July |\l—p 102 
Allied Mills, Inc. (Wayne Open House) da p0 ti ctdel July 4p 8 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. (Training Institute) ..... July |\l—p 82 COTTONSEED MEAL: 

Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. (Reorganization) ........ July 4—p 6 Markets Widened Through Research ............0.00. July |li—p 92 
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COW POOLS: MINERALS: ' ‘ 
First ‘‘Contract’' Cow Pool sd July 4—p 26 Fat Inclusion ponerse Cotton petinstion July 4—p 68 
i Test eported lahom esearch Jul — 
CREDIT AND FINANCING: ak tat i Weateb ce eee 4 
aeons Criticized for Increasing Loans .... July 25—p ! Georgia Tests indicate Extra Zinc Not Needed July +—p 84 
“cilitia Advised on Financing New or Expanded Fa- ‘ Magnesium—A Critical Mineral in Livesiock Rations? ..July 4—p 22 
Gk wSbecese tne é ...duly 4—p 50 Magnesium Deficit Causes Calcium Deposits in Calves. July 25—p 56 
DAIRY FEEDING: New Developments in Dairy Nutrition July 18—p 86 
Amount of Replacer Equa! to Milk July 18—p 99 Swine Research Reported at Ohio Field Day July ti—p 
Hay and Silage Use for Milk Cows July 4—p 10 
Identical Twin Calves Used in lowa Studies . July 18—p 22 MOLASSES: . 
Putting Research to Work July 4—p 18; Juy il—p 62 Blackstrap Production Below Average July 4—p 64 
Scientists Outline New Developments in Dairy Nutrition..July 18—p 86 PALATABILITY: Ray 
DISEASE: — Results of Swine Research Reported July tl—p 
Dairy Science Assn. Meeting July |1@—p 86 
Find Clue to Mystery of Poultry Diseases July |i—p 8 PELLETING: 
Georgia Poultry Lab Reports Some CRD July 18——p 6 Effect of Pelleted Ear Corn in Lamb Rations July t!—p 102 
Red Spot'’ Diagnosed as Mid Coccidiosis Juiy +p 36 interest in Pelleting [eee Soraate, Grass July 4—p 12 
> New Developments in Dairy Nutrition Research July 18—p 66 
ae ~< —ye triti R / New Information on Pelleting Will Be Presented July 25—p 
airy utrition Research Work July i@—p 86 Pelleted Range Brush Used as Roughage July 18—p % 
EDUCATION: Plant to Process Coastal Bermuda July 4—p 
reed Firm, College Cooperate in Poultry Project July \i—p 26 Swine Research Reported at Ohio Field Day July Ii—p 
Tests Reported by Oklahoma Researchers July 25—p 2 
ENERGY: 
Energy Evaluation of Feedstuffs July 18—p 26 POULTRY AUCTIONS: 
ENZYMES: Alabama Poultry Auction July 4—p 
Speaker Reviews Swine Feeding July |1@—p 94 —— ce ery eines. rent july > 40 
FAT: Poultry Auction Sales Reported July 25—p 48 
Fat Inclusion Lowers Calcium Utilization July 4—p 63 Studying Effect of Broiler Auc July 4—p 
New Developments in Dairy Nurrition July |\@—p 86 
Putting Re.earch to Work . Juiy +—p i8 POULTRY FEEDING: 
Research on How Animais Use Fais July Il—p 4, Feeding Effects on Egg Quali y July 18—p 62 
Taliow increases Livestock Gains July 18—p 82 Marketing, Research, Produc..c: Topics Covered at 
Tests Show Hog Can Use Its Lard July ti—p 105 North Carolina voutiry Days ‘ pe July |i—p 10 
. ¢t L rices ssed t di 
FEED INDUSTRY: . ag te ion, ow . scusse a anedian aes in 
Southeast Feed Firms Turn to Beef Finishing July |18—p | Poultry Feeding of the Future July |\i—p 22 
FEED SUPPLIES: 
Corn Crop Forecast at 4.25 Billion July |l—p 4 POULTRY INDUSTRY: | lights Continuing Ch p 
May Feedstuffs Use Larger July 18—p 68 APHF Discussion Highlights Continuing enges, Pree 
Soybean Crush Up, But Flaxseed Down July 4—p 4 toms ts Pp yw 7? 35 
1°9-billicn’s waa aie ¢ Chick business oe a eee duly 1s—p 40 s 
- illion- h 1 —— ic usin “ —_ li 
ve ushel Corn Crop July 1p ‘ Consultant Discusses Broiler integration July 16—p 15 Upp es 
FILMS: ; Decline in Egg Demand July 25—p 24 
Free Ag Films Available July 4—p 83 Egg Price Slump Hits Hatche-ies July 4—p 7! 
. First N. C. Poultry Auction Set Aug. 3 July 18—p 
FISH PRODUCTS: Indiana Egg Board Studies Ce-tified Plan July |l—p 80 
Fish Product Tested in Poultry Rations July |l—p 74 Integrators Taking Over More Direct Operations July 25—p 76 
FORAGE: Merits of Arkansas Egg Law July 1@—p 64 
New Developments in Dairy Nutrition ’ July 18—p 86 a Community Continues as Major Factor a. seit - 
Broiler Business ese uly P 
FREIGHT RATES: NBC Position on Retail Pricing July |i—p 78 
Objection Filed on Alfalfa Rail Rates . July 4—p 70 New Egg Marketing Group in Colorado July 4—p 
Report Assembled on Rates in N. E July 25—p 4 Opinions on Georgia Broiler Industry July 25—p 10 
GRAIN SORGHUMS: Predicts Continued Expansion of Integrated Plans July 25—p 
Test " > Pros and Cons of Started Pullets July |18—p 68 
ests Reported by Oklahoma Researchers July 25—p 22 Resolution Suggests Egg Buying Change July 25—p 
GRAIN TRADE: Southeast Feed Firms Turn to Beef Finishing July 18—p 
Economists Discuss Southern Marketing Problems . July |\i—p 7! Southern Georgia's Broiler Growth July |\i—p 50 
Frisco Exchange President Reviews 50 Years July 4—p 16 Stronger Prices for Eggs on ‘‘Firm Base July 4—p 
HAY: 
, P POULTRY NUMBERS: 
Hay Price Changes . July 25—p 78 Chicks for Supply Flocks Decrease July 18—p T x d 
HORMONES: Egg-Type Chick Production Shows Sharp Drop July 18@—p 
Carcass Grades on Stilbestro! Cattle July |\i—p 36 Hatch of Heavy White, Light Breed Poults Us yes isp poerpesss 
Hormone implant Level ried July 18—p 98 July | Laying Flock Down aay + 
Information Showing Safety of Stilbestrol Use July 4—p 7 Limitations on Eg@ Price Increase July > 8 
Lambs Used in Feed Additives Tests July 4—p 68 Poultry Data Compared sly isp 
Lilly Issues Statement on FDA Letter ; July 25—p " Record Turkey Crop ye _ 10 
Oregon State Tests . . July 25—p 83 USDA Cites Cut in Broiler Output uly 18—p 
Program on Drug Problem July ti—r USDA Data Show Broiler Numbers by States July 4—p 60 
Say New Technique May Clear Up Stilbestro! Problem..July |18—p 4 
Situation on Feed Use of Arsenicals, Estrogens July 25—p ! PREMIXES: , July 4 
Study of Estrogens in Forages July 25—p 4 California Poultrymen Form Pre-Mix Co-op uly 4—p 
Tests Reported by Oklahoma Researchers . July 25—p 22 PRICES: 
HORSE FEEDING: Best Days Ahead’’ for SBOM Market July li—¢ 
Feed Mixture Helps Horses’ Heaves July 18—p 25 Down Legg for Soybean Meal we _* 8 
Hay Price hanges uly —Pp 
INTEGRATION AND CONTRACT FARMING: ibeetinns on Uae @vice incresse July 18—p 
AFMA Booklet on Ag Changes Available July !ti—p 7 Little Change in Commodity-Feed Ratios July tip 
Arkansas Firm Will Expand Egg Operation July 4—p 48 Millfeed Price Outlook July 25—p 52 
Canadian Convention July 4—p 8 Stability in Cattle Prices Expected July 18—p 36 : 
Consultant Discusses Broiler Integration Jury 18—p 15 Stronger Prices for Eggs See n ‘Firm Base July 4—1 
Contract Egg Farming in Georgia July 25—p 38 USDA Notes Hog Price Outlook July t!—p 
Contract Operations in Eggs increase in Alabama Juy i8—p 66 ' 
Dealer Plans for Egg Marketing Program July 18—p 66 PRICE SUPPORTS: P 
Dealers Establish Own Laying Flocks July 18—p 57 1958 Corn Under Support July 18—p 92 
Feed Dealer Brothers to Expand Hog ‘Mole! July ti—p_s 1960 Wheat Support Prices Announced July tl—¢ . 
Feed integration Not New, Says Executive July 4—p 82 Soybean County Support Rate Jey o—— 
Foxbilt Leases 7,000 Gilts, Boars July |18—p 8 USDA Relaxes Wheat Support Requirements July 25—p 
Se Se Over More Direct Operations, | ' : PRODUCTION AND MILL OPERATIONS 
cluding eed Milling July 25—p 76 Financing New or Expanded Facilities July 4—p 50 
lowa Co-op's Egg Program Juy 18—p 5 New System for Automatic Bulk Feed Weighing July 16—p i8 
Mississippi Egg Program July 4—> 24 
New Arkansas Egg Firm : July 4—p 83 PUBLIC RELATIONS: 
New Egg Marketing Group in Colorado July 4—p 6 Canadian Convention July 4—p 
Pennsylvania Co-op Egg Plan Juiy 18— i What Farmers Think of Feed Dealers July 18—p 44 
Poultry Group Hits Integration July 4—p 37 
Predicts Continued Expansion of Integrated Egg Pians. Juy 25—p I REGULATORY: p - July ti- 
Semi-integrated Poultry Program July 25—p 14 AFMA Maps Program “ D =e | robie uly 25- » 85 
Southeast Feed Firms Turn to Beef Finishing July 18—p | Committee Notes Drug Proble on r J = 
Specification Turkey Pian Launched . July |i—p 7 Drug Policy for State Contr: . a Dri . alee ie ~ ° 
Turkey Operation to Include All Steps July 4—p 4 Equitable Solution to Trade-FD siete —— S Sate (Ben 
What Farmers Think of Feed Dealers July 18—p 44 F Ls cong J +. N ioe Groding Low July 25 4 
eaubus asts ew fa r Le _ 
INSECTICIDES: Feed Control Comment July til—p 20; July 25—p 3 
Control of Grubs on Dairy Cattle July |1—p 44 FDA Prepares Letter to ‘Correct the Record aay | 
Furth Itati With FDA Seen uly |l—p 
LAMB FEEDING: Lill (A --—y 4 Letter July 25—p 
in Pound on 4 Ib. of Feed July |l—p 80 al ; ratic July limp 6 
Gain Pou y New Hampshire Boosts Registration Fees uly P 
LEGISLATION: Period of Consultation on Drugs Seen ay 4 
NTF Calls Off Current Action on Enabling Act July |I—p potion iy ter atestiis predest . july ‘o> 
esults o onference it D on rsenicals uly 
LINEAR PROGRAMMING: Say New Technique May Clear Up Stilbestro! Problem. .July 18—p 
Georgia Feed Assn. Meeting July 18—p ! Situation on Arsenicals, Estrogens Reviewed July 25—p 
Linear Programming Simplified at Penn July 25—p 82 Trade Efforts Continue on Drug Problem July 4—p ! 
: Upiohn Petition for Mastitis Product July |i—p 
LIQUID FEED: : West Vir inte F Regulations July 18—p 58 
PL as ; ie es ginia Feed 9 
Reports Gain in Use o qui uppremen uly 4—p 36 Work Continuing to Free Arsenicals from Restrictions July 18—p 
LITERATURE: RESEARCH: 
Need for Meat-Type Hogs July 4—p 83 Farm Editors See Research in Action July 4—p F | i 
LIVESTOCK. NUMBERS: F Lilly's New Nutrition Research Facilities July 4—p 34 or ann ng 
Cattle, alves on Feed July | uly 18—p ! RESTRICTED FEEDING: 
Drouth Expected to Limit Stock Number July 18—p 7 i : . , July |\!'—p 67 Productive ..4 
Stability in Cattle Prices Expected July |18—p 36 Advise Restricted Feeding -~ ; 
USDA Notes Hog Price Outlook july |i—p | RUMEN BACTERIA: t) bl 
Dried Rumen Bacteria (Letter to Editor July 4—p 14 Pro ta e 
LIVESTOCK reer og , a — P “ . F F 
Another ‘'Bust’’ in Cattle Industry Can Be Avoidec uly 18—p 74 SILAGE: fe | m I 
Dairymen Shift to Beef, Other Lines July 18—s 9 New Developments in Dairy Nutrition Research July 16—p 86 ee or vias 
Future of Cattle Feeding . July 16—r 4 
Hog Production Dropping in California July 18 16 SODIUM PROPIONATE: a , Call 
New Competition for Eastern oven July |!'—p 44 New Developments in Dairy Nutrition July 18-—p 66 
Prospects for Cattle Profits Said Good July 25—p 63 SOYBEANS: 1 
Southeast Feed Firms Turn to Beef Finishing July 18—p ! Delaware Studying Proce g of Whole Soybeans July 25—p Your Ray tow ng 
Where the Feed-Livestock Industry Is Headed July !i—p 94 Processing of Soybeans for Broiler Feeding July 25—p 
unmanana Bs mong tpl Representative 
Sales Management—Getting the Job Done July |l—p 52 ‘Best Days Ahead’’ for SBOM Market July |!—p 
Study of Feed, Farm Supply Business Foftares july 25—p 20 Down Trend Noted for Soybean Meal July 25—p 
Tips to Help Save Time When Salesmen Call July 18— %6 Plant Shutdowns Turn Bulli Loose on Soy July 4—p 6 
MANAGEMENT—LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY: SWINE FEEDING: 
Cockerels Used to Control! Flies Under Cages Ju'y |\!—p 75 Feeding Tests Reported by Oklahoma July 25—p 2 
Colorado Workshop Provides Management Tips July I lm—g 98 Firmness, Color of Pork linproved by Ration, Exercise July |1@—p 64 
Test Shows Sprinkling Hogs of Little Value July li—r 4 Reviews Swine Feeding at Washington Event July 18—p 94 
Ultrasonic Wave Used to Measure Back Fat July 4—p 83 Swine Research Reported at Ohio Field Day July 1i—t 6 
MERCHANDISING: ‘ TRANQUILIZERS: 
Canadian Convention . July ae. « 8 Feeding Tests Reported by Oklahoma July 25—p 22 
Farm Supply Sales to Feed Customers July 16—p b Oregon State Tests July 25—p 83 Pasadena, California 
feed Coe canner” july |icp 48 «UNIDENTIFIED FACTORS: 
© | Sell to Farmers a : 
Plone for Egg Marketing Program July 18—p 66 Gooch Adds ‘Vivo'’ to Swine, Poultry Feeds July 4—p 54 
- : ; ..+.-Jduly 25—p 26 
Poultry Serviceman's Role VITAMINS: 
tbe ly 1i— 2 y 
Sales Management—Getting the Job Done July p 5 Abbott Announces New Kiotogen F Premisx july 4p 4 
MILLFEED: Colorado Test Shows Stored Alfalfa Loses Little K July 1@—p 14 
Millfeed Price Situation and Outlook ...... — July 25—p 52 Heterochemical Corp. Offers New Premix July 4—p 6 
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| 22.9 Million Beef Calf 


The Calf Starter that will _ Bs | Crop Total Is Predicted 





SUE RE R SB BERR ae Se See 


A PUT GUARANTEED 
POTENCY BRIGHTEN YOUR DAY @% | sourpana, ILL—The 1959 beef calf 
crop is expected to be about 22.9 mil- 


~ ay OW et = > ce. a lion head, 8% more than the estimate 
ened ion ead, c é Ss ate 
FEEDS AT c CosTt = a pp= a of beef calves dropped last year, ac- 


You'll increase your feed sales, get more ae . A . 
repeat business, gain hundreds of satis- git’s LICKIN’ GOOD . . . PROFITABLE, cle * cording to L. H. Simerl, agricultural 
fied customers, by cashing in now on the | vou GET THE THREE MOST IMPORTANT economist, University of Illinois. 

Pa Mr. Simerl says this is a new rec- 


HIGH | POTENCY VITAMIN FORTIFICA- CALr F008 FACTORS IN CAF-SUPPI 
: ontains Guaranteed Levels of : 
pa ay pt Rg At Bg Bo @ VITAMIN A @ VITAMIN D ord high, though only 3% more than 
Contains the necessary Vitamins, Antibi- mascthten tae Results! — the number dropped in 1955, the pre- 
otics, Amino Acids and Trace Minerals | i¢ you consider well these vious high year. 
to Vitamin Fortify your own feeds for just factors, you'll find yo : . 7 
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He says the na-- 


A FORTUNE 
IN EGGS? 


GLORIETA, N.M.—One way to 
realize a fortune from eggs is to buy 
them from the Isaac Lapp ranch 
here. 

Mrs. Lapp types up a “fortune” on 


| a small slip of paper—similar to the 
| predictions and proverbs found in 
| Chinese fortune cookies—and inserts 
| it in each carton of eggs. Customers 


come from miles around. 


ly estimated at 41,328,000 head, 2% 
more than the 1958 crop and 3% 
short of the previous record of five 
years ago. (See USDA figures on 







| page 52 of Aug. 1 Feedstuffs.) 


“Official reports do not separate 
beef and dairy calves,” says Mr. 


| Simerl, “but we have calculated the 
| number of calves dropped by cows not 





kept for milk. We call these beef 
calves in this report.” 


Illinois. The total 1959 calf crop in 
Illinois is estimated at 1,244,000 head, 
3% less than in 1958 and 10% less 
than five years ago. Dairy cow num- 
bers in Illinois are being reduced fast- 
er than beef cows are being increased. 
At the beginning of this year, Illinois 
had 783,000 milk cows two years and 
older, and 615,000 other cows. 


Plains states. The 1959 total calf 
crop in Texas is estimated at 4,121,- 
000 head, 4% more than last year, 
but short of the 4,242,000 head pro- 
duced in 1954. Oklahoma shows l1,- 
529,000 calves, 8% more than last 
year but a little short of the calf 
crops of four to six years ago. Kan- 
sas reported 1,468,000 calves, up 7% 
from 1958, though 20% short of 1954. 
Nebraska, with 1,732,000, has 4% 
more than last year but 6% less than 
five years ago. The Dakotas report 
2,352,000, 2% more than in 1958 but 
2% below the record set four years 
ago. 

Western states. For the 11 Western 
states, the 1959 calf crop is estimated 
at 7,179,000 head, 3% more than in 
1958 and practically equal to the rec- 
ord crop produced by those states in 
1955. 

Yearlings. At the beginning of this 
year, it was estimated that farmers 
had 19,755,000 head of calves under 
one year old and not being kept for 
milk, 7% more than the year before 
but 4% above the previous record set 
three years before. Compared with 
population, the number of calves was 
about 1% less this year than in 1956. 

Calf slaughter low. While the 1959 
calf crop approaches a record, slaugh- 
ter of calves so far this year has been 
very light. Commercial slaughter 
during the five months January-May 
totaled 3,158,000 head, 22% less than 
last year and 35% less than two years 
before. 
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USDA Announces 


continued for those not using the 
quality control program. 


available on 
Division, 


request from: Poultry 
Agricultural Marketing 
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Fire Destroys Elevator 


. The amendments also include a re- Service, U.S. Department of Agri- OMAHA, NEB.—A fire virtually 

‘Controlled Quality’ quirement that all shell egg graders culture, Washington 25, D.C destroyed a six-story grain elevator 
licensed by USDA be federal or state ——————— at the Westcentral Cooperative 

employees, as most of them now are. Grain Co., here recently. Charles 

Egg Program Agreement Reached Sailors, superintendent, said there 
Other Changes BUFFALO, N.Y Grain Elevator was no grain in the building. The 


WASHINGTON — A new “con- 
trolled quality” egg grading program, 


Other changes in the regulations 
and standards modify tolerances for 


Employees Local 1286, International 
Brotherhood of Longshoremen 


main elevator, separated only by a 
two-story powerhouse and shop, con- 


to become effective Sept. 15, is pro- lower quality eggs in the procure- reached a tentative agreement with | tained about 300,000 bu. of grain, 
vided in amendments to regulations | ™ent grades, which are used for gov- | the Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange and | he said. 

governing grading and inspection of | €™mmental purchases. These changes the Buffalo Grain Terminal, former] ge PE. cD 

shell eggs and U.S. standards, grades | Will improve the quality and uniform- Connecting Terminal Grain Elevator JOINS EXCHANGE 

and weight classes for shell eggs, the | ity of eggs in the procurement No. 1 John R. Roberts, president of the STOCKTON, CAL.—The Christof 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has grade. a | local, said a 15¢ raise for all em fersen Poultry, Egg & Feed Co. of 
announced. In addition, new export grades are | ployees was accepted during the | Turlock, Cal., has joined the Stockton 


This program provides for govern- 
ment certification of the quality of 
eggs which are produced and mar- 
keted under controlled conditions. 
The quality control factors specified 


provided for voluntary use by shell 
egg exporters. These grades are sim- 
ilar to the procurement grades, ex- 
cept for the name. Included as part 
of the requirements for the export 
grades, however, are packaging 


meeting with management officials 


Grain Exchange 











CALL Baée or Bob Stuart for 


nite uniformity in age of ae standards that specify new standard *% MILL FEEDS % UNSEED MEAL *% SOYMEAL 

= = on” aaaeall “4 cases and inner packaging materials. | *% ALFALFA MEAL % SCREENINGS 

mitty leh, ont B The amendments to the regulations | RELIANCE FEED CO. *) 2oR-x2 ih. 
1 and standards were published in the * YEARS Missecpolls, Mize. 


Eggs handled according to these 
requirements and meeting the quality 
standards proposed will be eligible 
for either the U.S. Grade AA label 
or the new grade label designation, 
“Fresh Fancy Quality.” Eggs meet- 


ing the standards for A quality also | 


may be identified as having been pro- 
duced under the quality control pro- 
gram. 
New Test 
Interior quality of such eggs will 
be measured by a new test which in- 
volves breaking representative sam- 


ples and measuring the height of the | 





Aug. 15 Federal Register. Copies are 











nf 180. -Controls more poultry 


diseases than any other drug 
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albumen (thick white). This meas- | al C ar ue 0 ' aal 7 i 1 p , 
urement is to be expressed in terms 
of “Haugh” units—scale readings 5 | Perecoton | Infections] C Pullervm | Typhoid | Pore | CRD. | Bive | Hexomi- | Syne- | Ulcerative | Biock- | Stress 
based on the weight of the egg and as? Hepatitis jin typhoid | Sinusitis Comb tlasis vitis Enteritis heod Periods 
the albumen height. — ) *nf-180 YES Yes YES YES YES YES YES YES YES YES YES YES Yes 

USDA has been using the quality T-200 | T-200 | P-50 P-50 P-50 P-50 P-50 P-50 | P-100 | P-5O P-50 | P-100 | P-5O 
control program on a trial basis at furazolidone T-100 | T-100 | T-100 | T-100- | T-100 | 1-100 | T-200 | T-200/ 1-100 | 1-150 | 1-100 
a number of egg packing plants in Level (grams) 200 
different parts of the country during NO NO NO NO NO NO YES ves —_ sn aes —_ a 
the past year and a half. This af- f % 

P von nde ‘ P.50 P.50 P.50 P.100 P.50 
forded an opportunity to adapt the 1.100 1-100 1-100 1.200 1.100 
program to industry’s needs and to 
test its practicality before incorpor- NO NO NO NO NO NO ves ves ves ves NO NO ves” 
ating it into the official regulations hp Mi P.50 P-100 50 
and standards. -100 ~100 T-100 T.200 

The present program for shell egg NO NO NO NO NO NO yes ves NO NO NO NO yes 
grading, which involves candling to P-50 P-50 P.50 
determine interior quality, will be T-100 T-100 T-100 

NO NO NO NO NO NO YES YES Yes NO NO NO NO 
75 Strep | 75 Strep | 75 Strep 
25 Pen | 25 Pen 25 Pen 
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‘ T-100 T-100 
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* Each tb. nf-180 Concentrate contains 50 groms furazolidone. 
Eoch Ib. nf-180 Custom Mix Ten contains 10 grams furazolidone. 


KEY: P — number grams for prevention of disease. 
T — number grams for treatment of disease. 


How you can put nf-180 to work in your feeds: 


Layers and Breeders 
To improve egg production and feed- 
egg ratios use 44 lb nf-180 Concen- 
trate** per ton complete feed — the 
low-level continuous feeding plan. 


To ward off stress and disease threats 
—use 2 lbs nf-180 Concentrate per ton 
complete feed one Week-A-Month. 


Chicks and Pullets 

To protect their start — ward off 
disease and reduce death losses, use 
2 lbs nf-180 Concentrate per ton in 
pre-starter for first pound of feed 
per chick. 

For growing birds ~ use 2 Ibs nf-180 
Concentrate per ton one Week-A- 
Month to keep disease level from 
building up — to prevent trouble. 


Broilers 
To start ‘em fast, keep ’em alive, 
protect against many early-life 


diseases, use 2 Ibs nf-180 Concen- 
trate per ton for first pound of feed 
per chick. 

Use 2 lb nf-180 Concentrate booster 
feed 5 to 7 days when needed to 
fight stresses. 

During finishing period, use 1 lb 
nf-180 Concentrate per ton to pre- 
vent rejects and downgrading caused 
by C.R.D., Synovitis, secondary 
infections, and Enteritis problems. 


Turkeys 
To keep disease down and livability 
up, use 2 lbs nf-180 Concentrate per 
ton all through starting feed period. 
During growing-finishing period, use 
1 to 2 lbs nf-180 Concentrate per 
ton continuously or 2 lbs periodical- 
ly, depending on disease problems. 
For breeders — put them on 2 Ib 
nf-180 Concentrate per ton for two 


NT-8-8R1 


Prompt shipments from these warehouses: 


Atlanta, Ga., Hess & Clark Warehouse — Buffalo, N. Y., Buffalo Merchandise Warehouses 
— Chicago, Ill., Packers Terminal & Warehouse Corp. — Dallas, Texas, Al Semtner Drug Depot 
— Kansas City, Mo., Adams Transfer & Storage Co. — Lancaster, Pa., Lancaster Storage Co. 
— Memphis, Tenn., D. H. Overmyer Warehouse Co. — Salt Lake City, Utah, Cornwall Ware- 
house Co. — San Francisco, Cal., Haslett Warehouse Co. — Seaford, Del., Seaford Storage & 
Moving Co. — St. Paul, Minn., St. Pavl Terminal Warehouse. 


weeks when selected and then con- 
tinue 1 Ib level all through the lay- 
ing season. 


Swine and Rabbits too 
As treatment for necro and bloody 
dysentery in swine, use 6 lbs nf-180 
Concentrate per ton of complete 
feed for 10 to 14 days. 

To prevent muccoid and diarrheal 
enteritis, Pasteurella-type pneumo- 
nia in rabbits, use 1 lb of nf-180 Con- 
centrate per ton from start to finish. 


Your Hess & Clark representative — 
can help you put nf-180 into use 
helping your feeds do a better job 
for your customers. 

**If nf-180 Custom Mix Ten is to 
be used, multiply the pound levels 
by 5 to get the same gram-level per 
ton of the active drug furazolidone. 


HESS & CLARK 
ASHLAND, OHIO 
Division of Vick Chemica! Compony 


nf 180 
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Program Outlined 
For 3rd Minnesota 
Retail Feed School 


PAUL A 
service training program for feed ele- 
vator and mill foremen and assistant 
managers has been arranged for the 
third annual Retail Feed Dealers 
Training School to be held Jan. 4-8 
on the St. Paul campus of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Prof. J. O. Christianson, director 
of agricultural short courses, an- 
nounced that the course will be un- 
der the supervision of Prof. Harold 


ST concentrated in- 


| business planning; 


C. Pederson, extension economist in 
marketing. 

The tentative program includes 
these subjects: Importance of the re- 
tail feed business; functions of busi- 
ness planning; direction and control; 
forage crop seed mixtures; effective 
credit problems; 
organization and delegation of re- 


| sponsibility; swine, dairy, poultry and 


beef cattle management and nutri- 
tion; home produced feed and the lo- 
cal feed dealer; education and control 
in business management, and inte- 
grating total functions of manage- 
ment. 

Short course 


instructors will in- 


| clude University of Minnesota facul- 


| ty members, retail feed industry rep- 
| resentatives and Dr. Richard Phillips, 
| professor in agricultural economics 
| at Iowa State University. University 
of Minnesota staffers to be on the 
program are: Dr. R. P. Dahl, depart- 
ment of agricultural economics; Dr. 
E. L. Johnson, head, department of 
poultry husbandry; Dr. Olaf E. Kolari 
and Dr. R. J. Meade, department of 
animal husbandry; Prof. H. R. 
Searles, extension dairyman, and Dr. 
Paul E. Waibel, department of poul- 
try husbandry. 
Prof. Christianson announced that 
all courses during the _ training 


school period would be conducted on 
| a college classroom basis. “Early reg- 


istrations are urged since only the 
first 50 registered can be accepted, 
and no registrations can be accepted 
after Jan. 1,” he said. 

Certificates will be awarded to 
those who complete the training 


| course program, which is being pre- 


pared under the sponsorship of the 


| University of Minnesota in coopera- 


| Assn., 


tion with the Northwest Retail Feed 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
and other allied trade groups. 
simula liiactiainadtie 
FIRM INCORPORATES 
LOS GATOS, CAL.— Clara Feeds 


| has been incorporated in Los Gatos, 


offering feed products to local live- 
stock raisers. 














. For profitable bulk feed handling Red 
Comb Pioneer Feeds, Berkeley, Virginia 
installed this 280 ton Butler Bulk-O-Matic 
system. You, too, can boost sales . . . re- 
duce operating expenses . . . increase your 
feed profits with push-button controlled 
Butler Bulk-O-Matic handling systems. 


.Need volume storage at low cost per 
bushel? This is part of a 5 million bushel 
Butler storage installation at Hastings, 
Nebraska. Each of the four Butler flat 
storage buildings in the foreground is 
70 feet wide, 500 feet long and holds 650,- 
000 bushels of grain. 


.For fast grain handling in any weather 
you can’t beat this Butler grain storage 
installation in Oklahoma. Covered drive- 
through, made with Butler components, 
protects dump pit from weather. Vertical 
leg and roof auger on Butler building per- 
mits push-button loading. 


.Need fire-safe vertical storage? The 
Rosedale Grain Company of Rosedale, 
Indiana chose Butler round bolted steel 
tanks to hold down insurance rates... 
construction costs and maintenance ex- 
penses. Weathertight, rodent and insect- 
proof Butler tanks available in capacities 
from 1,297 to 123,364 bushels. 


. Planning a feed processing plant? Tindle 
Milling Company, Springfield, Missouri 
used Butler square bolted steel tanks to 
create this modern high-speed, batch-feed 
mixing plant. Hopper scales, mixers and 
the pneumatic handling system are push- 
button controlled for fast handling. 





A. E. Staley Has Forum 
For Formula Feed Men 


DECATUR, ILL.—A fact-finding 
forum type of meeting for all formula 
feed salesmen of the A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., Decatur, corn and 
soybean processor, was conducted 
Aug. 20-22 at Allerton Park in Mon- 
ticello, Il. 

Some 70 salesmen from midwest 
and southeastern states attended the 
meeting that dealt with feed sales and 
services. There were sessions on nutri- 
tion, animal husbandry, territory 


L. E. Doxsie, manager of Staley’s 
corn division, was the featured speak- 
er following a dinner meeting held 
at the Decatur Country Club. 

E. E. Rhodes, manager of the Staley 
soybean division, Ted Mitchell, for- 
mula feed sales manager, Harold 
Bruniga, field sales manager for for- 
mula feeds, and Rudy Dennis, admin- 
istrative assistant to the manager of 
formula feed sales, also took part in 
the program. 

The meeting was arranged by Char- 
les F. Hicks, director of merchandis- 
ing, education and advertising in the 
formula feed department. Mr. Hicks 
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for complete nutritional service 


Hottman-laff Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 





management and the annual fall feed | was assisted by R. H. Dibb, advertis- 
fair promotions. ing supervisor. 








making storage ideas 
from Butler 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
STORAGE STRUCTURES FOR GRAIN AND FEED 


Looking for new, more economical ways to expand .. . replace out- 
moded facilities . . . or for a feed handling method that stimulates 
sales? Or do you need emergency storage in a hurry? Bring your 
problems to Butler, the company that has provided more safe storage 
for more bushels of grain and tons of feed than any other manufac- 
turer ... the company that knows grain and feed storage best 

Butler’s broad experience, its engineering talent and production 
facilities enable Butler’s lodal storage experts to give you the bene- 
fits of the newest developments in feed and grain storage, drying and 
handling systems at lowest possible cost. You can select from Butler’s 
complete line of all types of storage structures and be sure of getting 
the installation that best fits your needs and pocketbook. 

Write us for complete details about any of the installations shown 
here or for catalog details on Butler storage structures, 








’ ' 7 - 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY iT Hi mitt 
7402 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri | ih by ) 








Ne 
Manufacturers of Metal Buildings » Contract Manufacturing it A Am 
Equipment for Farming, Oil Production and Transportation, Outdoor Advertising \\ i ' | 
Factories at Kansas City, Mo. « Minneapolis, Minn. « Galesburg, III. ; 
Richmond, Calif. « Birmingham, Ala. « Houston, Tex. « Burlington, Ont., Can. 
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STRESS conditions encoun 
tered during handling — ship- 
ping -— new surroundings and 
change of feed often cause cattle 
to run short of Rumen Bacteria. 
“RUFIS” 
Rumen Bacteria which rapidly 
multiply and stimulate those 
already present in the Rumen. 


Line 


paris : ty 


as 
- 


STIMULATE BETTER 
RUMEN FUNCTION! 


Use Feeds Containing 
RUFIS . . . The Natural Live 
Rumen Organism Concentrate! 





supplies new, active 


* Appetites Improve 

* Cattle Go On Feed Quickly 

* They Show Better Gains 

* Better Finish & Uniformity 
Greater Feed Conversion 


RUFIS} omer saen om 


RUFIS is produced by Poulan Laboratories, 


YES! wien. 


Protected by Patent No. 2,560,830 
Kansas City 


to know more about 


end your Brochure 


W. P. MANN SALES CO., INC. 


DisrripuTED BY... 1 


Bonewitz Chemical Co. | 
Burlington, Iowa 


NAME 


5414, MILITARY AVE. 


OMAHA 4, NEBRASKA 





The Ray Ewing Company ' 
1097 So. Marengo Ave. 


TITLE 





Pasadena 5, California 
8. A. Lucius Company 
3007 Race St., 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
M. A. McClelland Company 
416 Dwight Building f 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Rations to Mold Pigs into Type 
| Wanted Seen at Michigan Event 


By BOB BATTIN 
Michigan State University 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — “The 
feed industry will eventually be called 
upon to prepare rations that will mold 
pigs into the type of hogs that are 


| wanted on the market.” 


So predicted Dr. J. A. Hoefer, swine 
researcher at the Michigan Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, here re- 


4 | cently. He was addressing the more 


than 300 Michigan hog raisers and 
feed dealers attending the 4th annual 
Michigan Swine Day, Aug. 13. 

“Some day we may penalize hogs 
that are carrying too much lard,” de- 
clared Dr. Hoefer. “And improved 
feeding is one of the fastest ways a 
farmer can solve a lard problem. 

“But if no premium is paid for the 
high quality hog—the hog that was 
grown slower in order to avoid the 
lard—neither the farmer nor the feed 
dealer will have gained anything.” 

Dr. Hoefer made these statements 
while explaining an experiment in 
which he evaluated the effect of full 
feeding to 125 lb., and then restricting 
feed to market weight. 

Pigs on the test got a high energy 
basal feed from the start until they 
weighed 125 Ib. Then, to cut back the 
fat-producing energy content, some 
of the corn was replaced with barley, 
oats, wheat bran, alfalfa or corn and 
corn cob meal. 

“This project was based on the 
theory that up to a certain point the 
pounds a pig puts on are due largely 
to growth and development of the 
skeleton and muscle structure,” the 
scientist explained. “Weight gains 


| after that are more due to an increase 


in the proportion of fat. 

“We restricted the energy intake 
with the intention of supporting only 
additional muscle development,” he 
went on. “We did not want the pigs 
to turn the feed into a lot of fat. 

“It is possible to do this with hand 
feeding,” Dr. Hoefer admitted, “but 
we wanted to use the high fiber feeds 
to see if we could get around the high 
labor problem which accompanies 
hand feeding. Using the less digestible 
fiber feeds should let us accomplish 
the same thing,’ he added. 

The Michigan scientist's first trial 
results indicate that the rate of gain 
and feed efficiency of pigs fed the 
high energy ration were superior to 
the pigs receiving the lower energy 


| rations even though they were equal 


in protein content. The group getting 
the corn ration gained 55% faster 
than the group getting alfalfa. The 
group on barley was second, wheat 
bran third, corn cob meal fourth and 
oats fifth. 

Dr. Hoefer had speculated earlier 
that if the level of fiber proves to be 
of greater importance than the 
source, then rations based on corn 
and cobs may affect improvement in 
both carcass quality and economy of 
production. 

“In spite of the fact that the fiber- 
containing rations were equal in pro- 
tein, TDN and fiber,” he reported, 
“there must be something about the 
source of fiber that accounts for the 
differences in performance.” 

Pigs as they individually reached 
210 Ib. were slaughtered and com- 
plete carcass data obtained. Results 
of the effect of the different rations 
on the carcass quality are not yet 
available, he said. 


Corn is Corn 

Michigan Swine Day visitors also 
heard a report on a comparison of 
high moisture corn, artificially dried 
corn and naturally dried corn for 
growing and finishing swine. 

“All three types of corn were es- 
sentially the same in terms of nutri- 
tive value,” Dr. Hoefer said. “How- 
ever, there was some tendency for 
pigs on the high moisture corn to eat 
more supplement.” 

The way it looks now, the scientist 
added, getting different supplements 





to go with the various types of corn 
used won't need to be considered. 

Dr. Hoefer said that the feeding in- 
dustry will have to review its stand- 
ards with regard to mineral levels in 
swine rations. “It appears we are 
feeding more calcium than is neces- 
sary,” declared the researcher. 

The National Research Council cur- 
rently recommends 8% calcium be 
included in rations for pigs above 25 
Ib. and .65% calcium for pigs over 
50 Ib. 

Dr. Hoefer cited results of experi- 
ments at the Michigan station to 
back up his claim that these levels 
are higher than necessary. 

Three levels of calcium—.3, .5 and 
.7%—were fed to pigs on test. In each 
case, Dr. Hoefer reported, the pigs 
getting the lower level did better than 
pigs at the higher level, and all pigs 
in the lots had at least some para- 
keratosis. 

In the study, Dr. Hoefer also 
checked the effect of supplemental 
zine with pigs getting the three levels 
of calcium. “In each case, perform- 
ance was improved and we didn’t get 
any parakeratosis with pigs on rations 
containing the extra zinc,” he stated. 

“And what’s more,” the researcher 
added, “at the .3% level, pigs getting 
the supplemental zinc reached market 
weight two weeks sooner than their 
competitors not getting the zinc. At 
the .5% calcium level, pigs not get- 
ting zinc took an additional two 
months to reach market weight.” 

These results point out the impor- 
tance of feed manufacturers adding 
and farmers buying rations that con- 
tain extra zinc, he said. 


Pigs and Slats 


Visitors also got a glimpse into 
swine raising in 1975 when they saw 











GIVE HIM A TIP 
HE’LL THANK YOU FOR 


Remind him to order 
Morton T-M Salt. See page 61 








B. G. Sanders C. MacDougall 


PROMOTIONS — The feed ingredi- 
ents department of International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. recently 
announced the promotion of Benjamin 
G. Sanders to assistant sales manager 
and Colin MacDougall to field sales 
manager. John W. Westberg, sales 
manager, said the appointments are 
part of a continuing program to 
strengthen headquarters support of 
IMC’s sales agents in the U.S. and 
Canada. Mr. Sanders, who came to 
IMC in 1955, had been manager of 
technical service, and Mr. MacDou- 
gall, with IMC since 1954, was cen- 
tral area manager for the feed in- 
gredients department. 





pigs being raised on a slatted floor. 
Dr. Hoefer is checking out the idea to 
see if it has a place in push button, 
assembly line rearing of hogs. 

Pigs on the slatted floor were ex- 
ceptionally clean. They would grind 
droppings through the half-inch open- 
ings between the two-inch slats with 
their feet. The floor had not been 
cleaned since the experiment started 
and the area under the floor is 
cleaned about every two weeks. 

“Up to now we have gotten normal 
performance,” Dr. Hoefer indicated. 
“We are running comparative per- 
formance tests but won’t know the 
results for several weeks yet. 

“We have had no foot trouble of 
any kind yet and pigs seem to be 
happy with the slatted floor,” he said. 

A mechanical cleaner could be used 
under the floor to remove droppings. 
This would take a lot of work out of 
one of the toughest jobs in big-time 
swine raising—that of getting rid of 
the manure, he said. 


Delaware Poultry 
Conference Sept. 2 


GEORGETOWN, DEL. — Poultry- 
men have been invited to the Univer- 
sity of Delaware agricultural substa- 
tion near Georgetown Sept. 2 for 
their annual open house with poultry 
research scientists, according to an 
announcement by J. Frank Gordy, di- 
rector of the substation. 

Mr. Gordy said the researchmen 
heading the various projects will ex- 
plain their findings on floor space 
studies, soybean processing methods, 
feed equipment evaluation and anti- 
biotic enhancement work. 

A special speaker, Harold Snyder, 








EXTRA RICH 


FEEDS 


ARE FAST SELLERS 


Pay Woy Feed Mills, inc 
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BROKERS — 
COMPLETE LINE oF 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


639 BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
BALTIMORE 1t-2060 























Dardanelle, Ark., will talk about 
mergers in the broiler business. Mr. 
Snyder is president of Arkansas Val- 
ley Feed Mills, Inc. He is credited 
with originating the poultry industry 
in the Arkansas Valley area and now 
directs a totally integrated produc- 
tion of more than 15 million broilers 
annually. 

The affair will begin with a bar- 
becued chicken dinner at 12:30 p.m. 
followed by a tour of the poultry 
houses. A question period wil! follow 
the talks, Mr. Gordy said. 


in 
> 


OFFICERS ELECTED 
TWIN FALLS, IDAHO— Rex 
Storey, Nampa, was elected president 





of the Idaho Poultry Improvement | 
Assn. at a convention here recently. | 


Other officers include Weldon Fry, 
Boise, vice president; Joe Ison, Cald- 
well, secretary-treasurer, and direc- 
tors, Ralph Miller, Preston; Tommy 
Jorgenson, Blackfoot, and Jack Mer- 
fill, Paul. 
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Your customers can 
cut egg costs1¢ to 
6¢ adozenwith the 


EGGtober Feeds contain- 
ing Terramycin™. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
Science for the world’s well-being 


*Terramycin Brand of Oxytetracycline 
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Improved Grain Fumigation 


“Two effective new fumigants with excellent 
penetrating power offer specific advantages 


Grain warehousemen who know 
how fast stored grain can become 
infested and then down-graded 
from top market price should 
welcome the availability of these 
two new fumigants: Pestmaster 
Fumigant 37* and Pest master Fu- 
migant 73*, Whether your fumi- 
gation program provides for cus- 
tom fumigation or the use of 
your own personnel, you will 
want to know more about these 
two products. 

Both fumigants, Pestmaster 37 


| and Pestmaster 73, are a combi- 


nation of two highly effective 
grain fumigants: ethylene dibro- 
mide and methyl bromide. When 
these materials are used in com- 
bination, the resulting mixture 
becomes a very effective fumi- 
gant with excellent penetrating 
power. 


Pestmaster Fumigant 37 


Pestmaster Fumigant 37 is a 
mixture of 30% ethylene dibro- 
mide and 70% methyl bromide. 
It is recommended for bulk grain 
fumigation by forced distribution 
or recirculation in buildings 
equipped with aeration systems. 
Under these conditions, and with 
proper application, Pestmaster 
Fumigant 37 provides the follow- 
ing advantages: 


e@ Effective Kill 


The extremely high killing pow- 
er of methyl bromide (70% by 
volume) is complemented by the 
heavier ethylene dibromide (30% 
by volume). The highly volatile 
methyl bromide causes the less 
volatile and heavier ethylene di- 
bromide to penetrate the grain 
mass thoroughly, thereby permit- 
ting rapid contact by both of 
these highly toxic materials with 
rodents and insects. The result 
is a thorough kill of rodents and 
insects in all life stages through- 
out the grain mass. 


@ Economical Kill 


Under certain conditions, the use 
of Pestmaster 37 may allow the 


for bulk grain fumigation.” 


By Marshall Manns 
Michigan Chemical Corporation 


operator to effect a number of 
economies in fumigant used with 
resulting lower cost of handling. 


@ No Special Equipment 

An outstanding advantage of 
Pestmaster 37 is its ease of appli- 
cation. It is contained in pressur- 
ized steel cylinders. This pres- 
sure will empty the cylinder 
quickly when the valve is 
opened. The only equipment 
needed is polyethylene tubing to 
conduct the gas into the building. 
No compressors, pumps, metal 
piping or drop nozzles are neces- 
sary. Set-up time is fast; this, in 
turn, is reflected in low labor 
costs. 

It should be emphasized that the 
success of the application will be 
further assured if use is made of 
forced distribution or recircula- 
tion equipment. Your distributor 
or custom fumigator can advise 
the best way to utilize such ex- 
isting equipment in fumigating 
your buildings. 


e@ Handling Safety 
Pestmaster 37 gives off a distinct 
warning odor. The odor, how- 
ever, will not remain in the 
grain. It dissipates rapidly as the 
building is aerated. 


Pestmaster Fumigant 73 


Pestmaster 73 is a mixture of 
70% ethylene dibromide and 
30% methyl bromide. This com- 
bination is an excellent grain fu- 
migant particularly suited for the 
treatment of localized infesta- 
tions or “hot-spots” in aerated 
grain storages, and in small bins 
without aeration systems. 


@ Ideal for Hot Spots 


Pestmaster 73 is a liquid pack- 
aged in convenient 6 fluid oz. 
cans. This handy size permits ac- 
curate dosage of localized infes- 
tations without the needless ex- 
posure of personnel in transfer- 
ring liquid fumigant from larger 
containers. 


@ Economical for Small 
Storages 


Small grain storage buildings, 
bins, etc., can be given the cor- 
rect dosage by dispensing only 
the number of cans required as 
indicated by the amount and con- 
dition of the grain. These mini- 
mum dosages, in turn, are ac- 
companied by minimum costs of 
material and labor. Additional 
savings may also be realized be- 
cause special fittings, tubes, 
scales, etc., are not required. 


@ Safe, Easy to Use 


Pestmaster 73 also has a distinct 
warning odor that provides oper- 
ators an element of handling 
safety. The liquid vaporizes 
slowly. This lessens, consider- 
ably, the likelihood of exposure 
to toxic vapors during applica- 
tion. Pestmaster 73 is non-flam- 
mable, and will not corrode or 
damage protective coatings or 
materials. Insurance rates will 
not be affected by its use. 


For Complete Information 
Your nearest Michigan Chemi- 
cal sales representative can sup- 
ply full details on handling Pest- 
master 37 and Pestmaster 73. He 
can also give you the name of 
the nearest distributor or custom 
fumigator in your area. In Kan- 
sas City: Robert C. Wagner, 3711 
Forest Ave., phone: Grand 1- 
5652. In College Station, Texas: 
E. E. Ivy, 1306 Walton Drive, 
phone: VI 6-7345. In Palo Alto, 
Calif.: David M. Coleman, 3409 
Cowper Street, phone: DA 6- 
2146. In Savannah, Georgia: Bo- 
gardus Werth, Barnett Drive, 
RFD Parkersburg, phone: Elgin 
5-5186. Or write direct to me: 
Marshall M. Manns, Manager, 
Agricultural Chemicals, 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 
660 North Bankson Street 


Saint Louis, Michigan 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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TELETRONIC » 
CONTROL SSN 


automatically 4 
starts and stops Lace 
the scoop ‘ 


at the touch 





of a finger. 


Elba-Winchdozer provides the most simplified system yet devised for bulk materials 
handling in box cars. With Elba’s exclusive push button control, at the scoop, the operator 
has complete control of the winch and scoop. Built in electromagnetic clutch responds to 
commands instantly, makes unloading a one man operation that can cut your handling 
costs in half. Write for full information on this modern bulk handling system, Three 





models available, all reasonably priced. 


ELBA CABLE HANDLING 
ELBA CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 94-39 44th AVENUE, ELMHURST 73, L. 1., NEW YORK 


Seeeeewenenwnenans Send this coupon now for complete specifications aaeunnncacncaaccan 


Elba Corporation of America, Dept. FS-829 
94-39 44th Ave., Elmhurst 73, L. I., New York 
Please send me full information on your Elba-Winchdozer system for bulk car 
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unloading. | am particularly interested in the: DALLI[] BULLY[) MOBY [j i 
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Choice territories available for qualified dealers. 


‘BULK CARS 
Si..and SAVE 


ONLY ELBA-WINCHDOZER HAS PUSH BUTTON CONTROL 
"FOR MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY AND SAFETY 
“Sgr DING BULK CARS 














DALLI — Popular standard model. Out- 
put— 30 tons of soft feed per hour. 
Generates a pull up to 1400 pounds. 
Powered by a 2.5 HP electric motor 
(220-440 volts) or 5 HP gasoline engine. 
It weighs 480 Ibs. 

















BULLY — Extra power for heavier jobs 
and increased efficiency. Output — 40 
tons of soft feed per hour. Generates a 
pull of 2400 pounds. Powered by a 3.5 
HP electric motor (220-440 volts) or 8 
HP gasoline engine. It weighs 870 Ibs. 

















MOBY —A duplex unit, basically the 
same as the BULLY model. Output — 80 
tons of soft feed per hour. Operates two 
scoops, each independently controlled 
by push-button switch. It weighs 946 Ibs. 











USDA Notes Increase in Use 
Of Feedstuffs This Season 


WASHINGTON — Consumption of 
commercial feedstuffs totaled 16.4 
million tons the first nine months of 
the 1958-59 season (October-June)— 
an increase of 1.1 million tons over 
the same months last season, and 2.5 
million above the five-year average, 
according to a recent U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Feed Market 
News report. 

Most of the increase in feeding over 
last year reflects the larger number 
of animal units. Around 170 million 
animal units will be fed in 1958-59 as 
against 161.5 million in 1957-58, ac- 
cording to the report. On the basis of 
current estimates, a record of 190 lb. 
of feed were fed per animal unit thus 
far this season, compared with 189 
Ib. last season, and 172 Ib. for the 
five-year average. 

June consumption of oilseed meals 
totaled 857,000 tons, a seasonal drop 
of about 70,000 tons, but 56,000 tons 
above June, 1958. This brought con- 
sumption for the first nine months to | 
9.2 million tons, or nearly 1 million | 
tons more than a year earlier. Most 
of the increase was in soybean meal, | 
with disappearance of 6.9 million tons 





Feedstuffs: Production, Stocks, Foreign 


so far this season, .9 million tons 
above last year. 

Feeding of cottonseed meal in- 
creased by 150,000 tons and totaled 
1.9 million the first nine months. Con- 
sumption of linseed and copra was 
down, with a small increase in peanut 
meal. 

Consumption of wheat millfeeds in- 
creased in June, but the total thus 
far this season was down slightly. 
Feeding of other grain by-product 
feeds was at about last year’s level. 

Consumption of tankage and meat 


meal increased slightly over last year | 


and totaled about 1.1 million tons. 


Production of imports of fish meal | 
increased sharply, with supplies of | 


282,000 tons thus far this season as 
against about 200,000 tons last season. 


Shipments of alfalfa meal by pro- | 


ducers during May and June were be- 
low last year, although production 


was higher. Producers’ stocks at the | 
end of June were slightly above a | 


year earlier. 
A summary 
stocks, foreign 


of feed production, 
trade and 


1958-59 period is shown in the accom- 
panying table. 


Trade and Domestic Disappearance, 


October, 1958 to June, 1959 (1,000 Short Tons) 


Pro- 
duction 


Stocks 
Feedstuff Oct. I* 
Oilseed meals: 
48.1 
71.2 
26.3 
0.6 
1.5 


7,387.0 
1,859.1 
309.! 
83.4 
59.4 


Soybean 
Cottonseed 
Linseed 
Copra 


WED secveceeess 9,698.0 


Other feeds: 
Wheat milifeeds 
Rice millfeeds 
Gluten feed and meal 
Distillers dried grains .... 
Brewers dried grains 


3,445.2 
172.4 
765.2 
287.5 
167.8 


4,838.1 


Grain by-products: 
Meat meal and tankage . 
Fish meal 
Alfalfa meal 


stad 1,052.6 
* 173.3 
439.7 687.3 


Domestic 
disap- 
pearance 


Stocks 
Imports? Exports? June 30° 
171.9 
153.7 
10.0 

3.7 

5.5 


344.8 


0 397.5 6,865.7 
5.2 1,893.1 
14.3 314.4 

- 108.0 
0 0 55.4 


3.3 


9,236.6 


3,478.8 
~ 172.4 
= 765.2 
si 278.0 
“7 167.9 
27.0 


60.6 862.3 


8s ee 
107.9 ee 


061.1 
281.7 
908.9 


*Stocks at processing plants only. #Partly estimated. **Not available 





Pillsbury Announces 


Personnel Changes 


CLINTON, IOWA—Clarence Bell, 
general sales manager of the Pills- 


bury feed division, has announced 





vied MIXERS 
ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 


N 
MOLASSES 
MIXING! 


Complete accuracy in 

Molasses mixing bag after bag! 

One mixer For All Your Mixing Needs. 

Mixes Both Dry and Molasses Feed. 
SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


: RAPIDS MACHINERY CO. 
G7 11th Street 
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PRODUCTS OF PROGRESS 





four changes in field sales 
ment. 

Jack Toeller, plant sales manager 
at Clinton, has been appointed plant 
sales manager at Ogden, Utah 
Thayer, also 
at Clinton, will assume responsibility 
for all sales in the Clinton plant area. 
E. C. Rulifson, Ogden plant sales 
manager, has been appointed plant 
sales manager at Centerville, Iowa. 
Linc Auld, Centerville plant sales 
manager, will transfer to Clinton to 
become sales supervisor, administer- 
ing a special merchandising program 
in the Clinton area 


manage- 


Mr. Toeller joined Pillsbury as a | 


resale man in 1942. He became plant 
sales manager at Atchison, Kansas, 
in 1954, and transferred to Clinton in 
1956. Mr. Thayer has been with Pills- 
bury feeds-since 1936. He was ap- 
pointed Clinton plant sales manager 
in 1954. Mr. Rulifson joined Pillsbury 
as plant sales manager in 1958. He 
has been associated with feed sales 
since 1939. Mr. Auld has held various 
feed sales management positions since 
he joined Pillsbury in 1947. 

—— oe - 7 


Cuts Grain Rates 


GREAT FALLS, MONT.—A rate 
cut of about 8¢ cwt. for carloads of 
grain and by-products moved by the 
Montana Western Railroad Co. has 
been announced by officials of the 
firm. The new rate is expected to be- 
come effective Sept. 1. Montana West- 
ern, which covers 20 miles between 
Valier and Conrad, said the new rate 
will be in balance with other nearby 
lines, and will 
4%2¢ bu. 
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domestic | 
disappearance for the October-June, | 


Less Mastitis— Higher Milk Production — More Profits 
Results of tests using 
BINGMAN’'S P-17 


During this test period herds were fed 
BINGMAN’S P-17 at low level.* 
SECOND TEST 


FIRST TEST in 60 days*) 


Quarters 
Tested Clear 


Percent 
Cleared 


100% 
79% 
72% 
78% 
61% 
85% 
81% 

WHEN FED AS DIRECTED P-17 36 1% 

I 16 ] 5 80% 

y 81% 

86% 


Quarters 
Tested Clear 


Herds 
Teme 


A 32 21 ll 28 28 0 
B 95 76 19 112 108 
Cc 80 “4 46 

68 52 16 

74 38 36 

83 69 14 


lana Ina 


Aids in Control of 32 
MASTITIS 48 


Aids in Reduction of 624 419 205 609 79.5% 


SCOURS INDICATION OF SEVERITY OF INFECTION 


Aids in Prevention or ist Test 
Treatment of 


FOOT ROT 


Degree and Test 
Slight 94 30 
Infected (Mastitis) 66 9 


Chronic (Mastitis) 45 
Aids in Reduction of 
RESPIRATORY INFECTIONS 


ASK ABOUT BINGMAN’S P-17 GUARANTEED FEEDING PROGRAM! 


BINGMAN LABORATORIES, INC. 


,-an Ries CALOWELL OMIO 


Seles representative: wented © many eee Grease. Write fer dereits. 


Total 205 


Swbudiery of LABORAT 


Note 








Don 
a plant sales manager 


save grain shippers 


provide the location 


WE 


provide the capital 


so you can use and profit from an 


ARID-AIRE 


GRAIN DRYER 


this year... and for years to come 





DAYCOM INC. 


Dept.A 810 Third Ave. NE 
Minneapolis 13, Minn 


THIS COUPON TODAY FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION ABOUT 
ARID-AIRE’S Sensational NEW LONG 
TERM LEASE PLAN. With this plan it's 
easier and more profitable than ever to use 
an ARID-AIRE grain dryer. You don't tie 
up your working capital —you don't borrow 
against your regular line of credit. You get 
faster depreciation advantages PLUS the 
business building — profit making advan- 
tages of using the safe, modern, easy-to-use 
ARID-AIRE grain dryer! 


MAIL 


Please send me details of Long Term 
Lease Plan and free folder 


NAME. 
ADDRESS__. 
a 
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TAKE OUT DUST...PUT IN PROFITS! 


Just Drop 


the Bale- 
Shred Alfalfa FAST! 


WINSTED 


BALE SHREDDER 


Now! Shred alfalfa bales automatical- 

ly with the Winsted Roto-Matic Bale 

Shredder. Shreds even the most com- 

pacted bales into just-right size .. . 

blows shredded alfalfa into your mill 

in controlled amounts. 

Check these advantages: 

@ Fast... up to 6 tons per hour. 

@Boosts your business, gives added 
customer service. 

@ Quick, simple installation. No "down" 
time. 

@ Reliable—made by the originators of 
bale shredding equipment. 

Today, show extra profits . . . boost 

feed sales with alfalfa shredding serv- 

ice. It’s a real money maker! 


WRITE 


STERNER INDUSTRIES iwc. 


Some choice distributor territories still available 


AINNE 


Write, wire or 





FORTIFIED 


{WITH MINIMUM 25% FISH GLANDULAR AND LIVER HYDROLYSATE ADDED 


af the Plus Factors 


GUARANTEED “ALL YEAR" SUPPLY 


R. S. WILSON CO. 


1206 MAPLE AVE.*® LOS ANGELES 15. CALIF 
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NEW PLANT—This 


Sera KE 





recently-completed Nutrena mill at Lennox, 8.D., has 


gone into full-time operation. It will service feeders and dealers in a 50-mile 
radius. Plant facilities include (left to right): Twenty 25-ton bulk feed storage 
tanks mounted over an enclosed 50-ft. truck scale; a 40x108 ft. sacked feeds 
warehouse, and soybean and raw material storage tanks. A Cargill grain 


elevator is at right. 


Nutrena Feed Plant 
Begins Operation 


LENNOX, S.D.—A newly-built Nu- 
trena Feed plant at Lennox has gone 
into full-time operation, according to 
Walter Brigger, branch manager. 

The mill, Nutrena’s 15th in its 24- 
state marketing area, initially will 
turn out 40,000 tons of livestock and 
poultry formulas annually, Mr. Brig- 
ger said, but can as much as triple 
its output by adopting round-the-clock 
production schedules. 

“We anticipate becoming a major 
buyer of locally raised grains and 
other commodities and hope to be an 
important animal feeds supplier to 
southeastern South Dakota farmers 
and ranchers,” Mr. Brigger said. Dis- 
tribution from Lennox will comple- 
ment supplies from Nutrena’s Minne- 
apolis plant to the east and the Sioux 
City, Iowa, mill to the south, he said. 

Nutrena's complete line of bulk and 
bagged feeds will be available at Len- 
nox, Mr. Brigger said, with the larg- 
est production volume initially de- 
voted to poultry, swine and cattle 
formulas 

Facilities include, in addition to 
standard mixing, crumblizing, pel- 
leting and handling equipment, four 
50-ton raw ingredient storage bins, a 
number of smaller ingredient bins, 
and twenty 25-ton finished feed bins 
over a 50-ft. truck-loading 
scale. Two bulk trucks—one eight- 
ton capacity and the other 20-ton 
have been assigned to handle the esti- 
mated 90% of production that will be 
devoted to bulk feeds. 

“We've studied this area's potential 
and believe bulk will be an increas- 
ingly important factor in South Da- 
kota farm animal production,” Mr. 
Brigger said. 

Other special facilities of the new 
plant include air conveyor for unload- 
ing rail cars and trucks and, to aid 
in quality control, an automatic scale- 


located 





printer device that permanently re- 
cords the amount of each ingredient 
mixed into each batch of feed. 


Stockholders Vote Split 
In General Mills Stock 


MINNEAPOLIS — Stockholders of 
General Mills, Inc., held their annual 
meeting at Minneapolis Aug. 18 and 
approved a plan to split the common 
stock shares of the company on a 
three-for-one basis. 

The board of directors has an- 
nounced its intention to make the 
first quarterly dividend payable Nov. 
2, 1959, 30¢ a share, which would be 
equivalent to an annual rate of $1.20 
a share on the split shares or $3.60 a 
share on the present shares. This 
amounts to a 20% dividend increase 

With the same vote, stockholders 
changed the value of the company’s 
common stock from no par value to 
a par value of $3 a share. The num- 
ber of authorized shares was _ in- 
creased from the present 3 million to 
10 million. The company indicated 
that it has no immediate plans for 
issuance of the additional shares of 
common stock authorized. 

Gerald S. Kennedy, chairman of 
the board, and Charles H. Bell, pres- 
ident, gave stockholders a summary 
of the fiscal year ended May 31, 
which set all-time company sales and 
profit records. Mr. Bell pointed out 
that last year’s return on beginning 
net worth was 11.8%, as compared 
with 10.8 in 1957-58. 

Looking ahead, Mr. Bell and Mr 





| Kennedy forecast a continuing need 


for substantial investments in new 
and modernized facilities. Present in- 
dications are that approximately $25 
million will be needed in 1959-60. 


Stockholders represented at the 


| meeting re-elected the board of direc- 


tors. The board then re-elected offi- 


| cers for the coming year. 





to serve the formula feed mixers 


A QUALITY PRODUC 
SER VICE — from our mill to yours .. . As Scheduled! 


Here’s a formula that works...For You! 


/ 


from the cream 
— of the soybean crop 


D. F. E. Direct 
from Emporia 





KANSAS SOYA 
Phone 3000 





PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Emporia, Kansas 











INCREASE GAINS 


...use higher Dicaleium 
Phosphate levels 


FEEDING TRIALS PROVE BENEFITS 


Rations supplemented with higher dicalcium phosphate levels 
produced faster liveweight gains and more efficient feed utili- 
zation in a series of cattle feeding tests at State Agricultural 
Experiment Stations. 


IOWA STATE! Tests conducted by lowa State College researchers 
indicate cattle receiving high dicalcium phosphate rations graded 
higher at slaughter and returned greater margins over feed costs. 
The lowa State report concludes . . . in some cases a higher levelof  y-, more Coronet 
total ration phosphorus, possibly as high as 0.3 percent, may well 


be needed. , 
PURDUE2 According to a study conducted by Purdue University re- Granular DIKAL in 
searchers, raising the phosphorus level in a corn-soy ration from 0.30 
to 0.45 percent improved rate of gain 29% and feed efficiency 6.6% 
when fed to growing ‘swine on ladino pasture. A further increase in 
phosphorus to 0.60% improved feed efficiency 5.7%, but failed to 
stimulate gains further. Several pigs on the corn-soy basal ration 
exhibited borderline phosphorus deficiency symptoms. 


SOUTH CAROLINAS An animal deficient in phosphorus from either 
hereditary genetic defects, or because of prior consumption of a low 
phosphorus ration may bloat, regardless of the level of nutrition in 
the feed crop. Therefore, a critical phosphorus deficiency in ruminants 
should be corrected through feeding of dicalcium phosphate or other 
mineral phosphates or by feeding high phosphorus concentrated 
feeds prior to being placed on luscious legume pastures. 


TEXAS4 In feeding trials on the King Ranch in Texas, cows fed sup- 
plemental phosphorus weaned 39% more calves, averaging 50 
pounds more weight per calf. In addition, feed lot operators in the 
Southwest have discovered that higher phosphorus levels result in 
faster gains. 


Coronet DIKAL is all biologically usable phosphorus, available 
to both plant (rumen bacterial micro-organisms) and animal 
life and highly palatable to both poultry and livestock. Coronet 
Granular DIKAL is easy to handle, flows freely, disperses even- 
ly and eliminates annoying dust. From Texas City, the only 


feed grade dicalcium production point west of the Mississippi 
River, you receive faster, more dependable service. ws 
Nes SS 


your feeds 


Ni 


1. Different Kinds and Amounts of Phosphorus in Fattening Cattle Rations— 
Agricultural Extension Service, A. H. Leaflet: 209; Wise Burroughs, Arthur Raun, 
Edmund Cheng, C. C. Culbertson, Iowa State College. 

2. Phosphorus and Protein Levels for Growing-Finishing Swine on Legume Pasture 


SEI 
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—C. E. Jordan, J. H. Conrad, M. P. Plumlee; W. M. Beeson, A. H. 215, Purdue 
University. 

3. Relation of Phosphorus Deficiency to Acute Bloat in Ruminants—H. P. Cooper, 
69th Annual Report, South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, Clemson, 


S. C., May, 1957. 
4. Methods of Supplying Phosphorus to Range Cattle in South Texas—Texas Agri- 


cultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 773; E. B. Reynolds, J. M. Jones, H. H. Jones, 
J. F. Fudge and R .J. Kleberg, Jr. 


Let us figure the cost of Coronet 
Granular DIKAL delivered to your egg 


SmitH.- DOUGLASS 


COMPANY, INC. °* NORFOLK 
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Over 5000 
supermarkets 
have joined to 

promote EGGtober. 
Tie-inwithyour 
EGGtober Feeds 
containing 
Terramycin®., 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
Science for the world’s well-being 


*Terramycin Brand of Oxytetracycline j 
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tained whereas in other cases the 
growth response has been negative. 
Similar studies were carried out by 
Dr. A. A. Camp near Gonzales, Texas. 

Reports such as those outlined above 
leave the feed nutritionist in some- 
what of a quandary. Should antibi- 
otics be used continuously, intermit- 
tently or therapeutically? The writer 
is not suggesting that antibiotics be 
eliminated from feed formulas. It is 
believed that the stress or stresses 
experienced under commercial broiler 
production conditions warrant the use 
of an antibotic or combination of an- 
tibiotics in practical feed formulas. 
One might consider changing from 
one antibiotic to another and partic- 
ularly to using combinations of two 
or more antibiotics under commercial 
broiler conditions. 


THE EFFECT OF VARIOUS 





‘Randolph 


grain drier 


for profitable, safe drying 


of grains and beans 


. « . quotation from a letter 
from Frank Rench, Manager, 
Jersey County Grain Com- 
pany, Jerseyville, Illinois, 
pointing out why he likes 
his new Clipper-Randolph 
1000 bushel per hour drier. 


“The grain is of highest quality when it 
comes out of the drier. I dry at around 180 
degrees temperature and my grain never 
gets above 110 degrees. This, in my book, 
is one of the most important factors in the 
grain drying business. You know how 
much heck the corn processors are raising 
about burned-up corn—this is one problem 
I will never have.” 

“I am very pleased with the compact opera- 
tion of the entire unit. It runs efficiently 
with little or no manual responsibility. 
Also the cooling system of the Clipper- 
Randolph is superb—the grain comes out 
cool and in fine shape no matter how wet 


it went in.” 
on pe Mk 
oy >. o 


Clipper-Randolph’s are built in any reasonable 
size above 300 bushels per hour 


Call today for free complete details — 
Saginaw, PLeasant 2-6123 
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A. T. FERRELL and COMPANY 
Saginaw, Michigan 
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FAUUUYU TO UU, INY. 


Emporia, Kansas 


TREATMENTS ON INGREDIENTS 
AND TOTAL FORMULAS IN IM- 
PROVING GROWTH AND FEED 
UTILIZATION — The first of these 
papers was from Dr. Stephenson’s 
laboratory, University of Arkansas, 
and was concerned with the “Pellet- 
ing Response in Broiler Feeding.” 
Dr. Stephenson has been studying 
this problem for quite some time, in 
an effort to determine if the improved 
growth and feed efficiency due to pel- 
leting, may be due to an effect pro- 
duced on the feed by the process of 
pelleting. It was concluded from this 
paper that the results to date indi- 
cate that when pellets or reground 
pellets are fed equivalent to mash 
intake, there was no growth response 
produced by pelleting the formula. 
The free choice feeding of mash and 
pellets produced birds which grew 
faster when fed the pellets but the 
daily feed intake of these birds was 
also greater. 

The added growth and feed effi- 
ciency due to pelleting appeared to 
be due entirely to an increase in feed 
consumption above the maintenance 
requirement. Thus, from the results 
of these investigations, it would ap- 
pear that the pelleting does not pro- 
duce any significant change in the 
feed formula. It is the opinion of the 
writer that most of the favorable re- 
sults produced by pellets in compari- 
son with mash are due to the fact 
the improved feed conversion 
may be traceable in large part to de- 
creased feed wastage with pellet for- 
mulas and, also as pointed out in the 
report from Dr. Stephenson’s labora- 
tory, that the birds fed pellets con- 
sumed more feed and the increase in 


| growth is due to such increased feed 


| Chickens” 


consumption above the maintenance 
requirement. 

The next study was concerned with 
the “Feeding of Rye to Growing 
from the Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Nappan, N.S., 
Canada. Dr. R. M. Smith and Dr. T. 
M. MacIntyre carried out this series 
of investigations. 

Preliminary studies had indicated 


that the feeding value of rye might 
| be improved by pelleting. These work- 
| ers carried out a series of investiga- 
| tions to fully evaluate the position 


of rye as a poultry feed. 
Broilers fed a mash formula con- 
taining from 15 to 35% rye suffered 


| a growth depression and a loss in feed 


efficiency when compared to that of 


| birds fed a wheat mash diet. Pellet- 


ing the rye formulas overcame the 
deleterious effect to a very large ex- 
tent, although the response produced 
by pelleting the rye formulas was not 
sufficient to bring the feeding values 
of such formulas up to that of a 
wheat pelleted ration. 
Adding Enzymes 

Dr. J. C. Fritz, Dawe’s Labora- 
tories, Inc., Chicago, studied the ef- 
fect of adding enzymes to diets con- 
taining from 20 to 64% wheat mid- 
dlings and to others containing 40% 


| ground oats. 





In most instances, the feeding value 
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COLUMBIA QUARRY CO. 
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important decision... 


Sound judgment is important to a profitable business, and never more so 
than in the choice of a hammermill. This crucial decision should not be 
made casually, for years of operation, profitable or otherwise, hang in the 
balance. The hammermill is the most important single piece of equip- 
ment in a feed plant. 








Available with 


attached or separate 





motor driven fan; 


optional crusher feeder. 





AJACS-O-MATIC 
REMOTE SCREEN 
CHANGER 


AJACSOMATIC 


REMOTE SCREEN CHANGE HAMMERMILL 


FOUR SIZES—50 TO 160 H.P. 
DESIGNED FOR PROFITABLE CUSTOM GRINDING 





Write for Bulletins and the Name of Your Jacobson Sales Representative 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 


49 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 


1090 TENTH AVE. S. E. DEPT. M MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON | 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS 


Founded 1852 


> 


Before you build or remodel! 
your MILL or ELEVATOR 

® Warehouses 

FRAME or FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 


Talk to HOGENSOWN Construction Co. 


2 FLOUR EXCHANGE MINNEAPOLIS 15. MINN 





GRAIN 













MINNEAPOLIS 





°Mi q Plants © Storage ® Grain Elevator: 





of wheat middlings was improved by 
adding various enzymes to the for- 
mula. Feed utilization was variable 
and did not always parallel the 
growth response. The addition of a 
fungal amylase to a 40% oat diet 
was without effect on chick growth 
and feed utilization. A bacterial amy- 
| lase and one cellulase improved the 
performance on the 40% oat diet for 
chicks. 

Growth and feed efficiency of tur- 
key poults was improved by adding 
fungal amylase to a 45% oats for- 
mula. In no instance did the addition 
of enzymes make a high fiber diet 
equivalent to a corn diet. Thus, it is 
apparent from this paper that the 
enzymes which have been developed 
to date as feed additives do not have 
any effect on the fiber in a chick or 
poult formula. 


Adding Enzymes to Barleys 


Results presented by O. A. 
Laerdal, University of Wisconsin, 
were quite interesting. These studies 














Simply shift gears! 


CALIFORNIA 





The most versatile and rugged 
pellet mill ever developed! 


Here is the pellet mill with the built-in gear shift 
speed change. This brand new development by 
CPM Pellet Mill engineers makes it possible to 
use a single speed 1800 RPM motor to achieve 
dual-speed operation. It’s an extremely rugged, 
easy-to-run machine, designed for operations re- 
quiring both low and high die speeds to produce 
maximum capacities on all sizes of pellets. Here 
is another outstanding example of CPM ability 
to meet the needs of the growing feed industry. 
Your California representative will be glad to give 
you complete details, or write for full information. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 








PELLET MILLS / 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 
Sales & Service Representatives also in: Albany + Birmingham + Columbus + Davenport - Denver « Fort Worth + Los Angeles » Mexico City + Minneapolis - Oklahoma City - Omahe 


Richmond - Seattle - St. Louis - Toronto - Winnipeg. Also manufactured, sold eas corviend by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockp England 
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were carried out to determine the ef- 
fect of adding various enzymes to 
barleys from different sources which 
had been grown under different con- 
ditions and under different environ- 
ments. 

It has been shown repeatedly that 
barleys from different sources sup- 
port different rates of growth. Data 
were presented to show that barley 
from the Midwest was not improved 
by the addition of malt or enzymes 
to the formula. Barleys from the 
West Coast which produced inferior 
growth were improved by adding en- 
zymes to formulas containing such 
West Coast barleys. The basal diet 
contained 65% barley in all cases. 
When Midwest barley was autoclaved, 
resulting growth was poorer, equiva- 
lent to that produced with West 
Coast barleys, but could be restored 
to normal by the addition of malt. 
The growth response produced by 
malt was partially lost by autoclav- 
ing the malt. 

Data were also presented to show 
that 10% malt was generally most 
effective for improving growth and 
the growth obtained was equivalent 
to that produced by adding commer- 
cial enzyme preparations to the for- 
mulas, Simultaneous supplementation 
with both malt and enzymes produced 
no better results than either alone. 
“Sticky droppings” observed when 
feeding West Coast barleys were al- 
most completely eliminated by the 
addition of Clarase to the diet but 
not by the addition of malt. 

Data presented showed that it was 
not possible to predict from the color 
of the barley whether or not a growth 
response would be obtained from wa- 
ter treatment. 

From these results it is apparent 
that enzyme supplementation formu- 
las containing West Coast barleys 
may be improved by adding enzymes 
to the formula, whereas barleys 
grown in the Midwest may not be 

(Turn to NUTRITION page 87) 














GIVE HIM A TIP 
HE’LL THANK YOU FOR 


Remind him to order 
Morton T-M Salt. See page: v/. 
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"'M y C ustomers 


§ want att fas 


"eens eooe?” DALE RAWLINGS FEED STORE 
SPCeseccccesceeeeeeee?® TONGANOXIE, KANSAS 


Here's a General Farm Store. Dale Rawlings has been in business 


in the same town for 40 years. 


HE KNOWS THE FEED BUSINESS 


y 0 U T 0 0 and he knows that it takes a fast moving — easy to sell product 


to make a profit. 


CA N § F LL Last year he sold over 65 tons of Scotch O Lass even though he 


has no mill or mixing equipment. 


You Too Can Sell Scotch O Lass for Profits! 


” WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


FOR PROFIT 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


1901 East Euclid Avenue Des Moines 13, lowa~ 
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eortisements reecived by set of initials, or group of figures counts contion ofGitional changed, Suz 

week will be imeerted for as a word. To the number of words in ing replies. advertising mot 
Se iene of tho Miewing Sturdy. our want af Heat a8 cis 6) wast ae gg Ne eB = 
Rates: 15¢ per werd; lor your name and addsess or name and ment. Display advertising for 

. Situations wanted, We a word; address of your firm. This for insestion at minimum rate of $12.00 per 

te maninam, to Ggering cost of our both direct ads and for ads calumn inch. No discount on ads ordered 
classified ad . . . each werd, abbwevi- containing a number. If an ad is for more than one insertion. 
ation, telephone exchange and number, keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 20¢ per in- All Want Ads cash with order. 
MA@HMINERY WANTED MACHINERY FOR SALE HELP WANTED 

WV eee ee v * 

WANTED USED AUTOMATIC SEALER SALE: ALUMINUM TANKS, 23,000, 18,000, SALESMAN TO SELL FEED, SEED, FER- 
for giuing, closing and sealing 5 Ib. paper 3,000 gal. Dewatering presses: Davenport tilizer to farmers. Experienced man pre- 
bags. 8. EB. Mighton Co., Bedford, Ohio No, 1A, 3A, Loutaville 8-roll 36”. 3—Louis- ferred. Contact Farmers Coop Elevator, 

—— ———_—___ —— — ville rotary steam tube dryers, 6'x60’, 6’x Sauk Centre, Minn. 

ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN 25’. 4° dia. stainless steel spray dryers. | — 


processing machinery. EB. H. Beer & Oo., 








Inc., Baltimore 34, Md. 

WANTED — ONE 3,000 LB. HOPPER 
geale for grain hopper. Monticello Feed 
Mill, Monticello, Iowa. 


BULK FEED BODY AND TRUCK—MUST 
be in first class condition and priced 
right. Holman Bros, Grain Elevator, Box 
128, Hartford, Ala. 


WANTED AT ONCE LATE MODEL 
bulk-bag combination air unloading truck. 
Verity Millis, 345 Babcock 8t., Buffalo 
10, N. ¥ 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B&B Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
Olty, Mo. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
nee ee cate em v 


FEED MIXER, 1 TON KELLY DUPLEX, 
5 H.P. motor. 1 ton Marion without mo- 
tor. Monticello Feed Mill, Monticello, Iowa. 





MARION FEED 
automatic bag 
Falls, 8. D. 


CAPSTAN CAR PULLER, 
finisher, Richardson semi 
ger. Zip Feed Mills, Sioux 


CHAMPION MOBILE GRIFDER AND 
mixer units, Champien Portable Mill Co., 


2106 OCemo Ave &.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Mian. 

FOR SALE—ATTRITION MILL 26" BAUER 
No. 7305 double runner with two 25 H.P. 
motors. Good condition. Write or phone 
J. HH. Patterson Co., Marengo, Ill, 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 


anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
ter drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


DAFFIN FEED UNIT, EXCELLENT CON- 
dition. New 1959 heavy duty Chev. truck 
Located No Indiana Address Ad No 
6147, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P. O. Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


PNEUMATIC “FEED-PUMP”" UNITS. WILL 
Pump or Air-Convey Pellets & any Free 
Flowing Material up to 6000 ft. A Pack- 
age Unit or “Bid-it-yr-self."" Nolder Co., 
Box 14, Corona Del Mar, Calif. 

FOR SALE—AM QUITTING THE FEED 
milling business and am selling my porta- 
ble feed pelleter mounted on a_ 1958 
Chevy truck Will pellet 2% to 5 tons 
per hour Write Hosch’s Feed Service, 
Parkersburg, lowa, for full details 

M-16 KELLY DU- 

with dust collector 

H.P. TECF motor, good condi 

be seen in service now. Write 
Stark Brothers Feed Store, 

Ind 


SALE—MODEL 


hammer mill 


FOR 
plex 
and 60 
tion. Can 
or phone 
Corydon, 


40° 7x5 STEEL LEG, 3 H.P. TRUCK HOIST, 


three screen clipper cleaner W/elevators, 
electric motors, 12” 4-ply belt, Reeves 
variable speed unit, double chain drag 
feeder, 12x6 Salem buckets, new 100 Tri 
umph zip corn sheller. C. Frank Brooks, 
9825 West Main Street, Belleville, Il. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson Scale; truck scales, hammermills; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


WE HAVE A GOOD STOCK OF USED 








Perry, 1403 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 





FOR SALE—NEW AND RECONDITIONED 
Richardson, Burrows, ©. K. and Fair- 
banks bagging scales; Union Special, Min- 
neapolis and Wilcox & Gibbs sewing 
heads. Whizzer bagging conveyors, bins. 


Winborns, Mill Equpiment Service, Wil- 
liamsburg, lowa. 

MOBILE MILL ON 1959 V8 2-SPEED 
Dodge “cab-forward,” 8000 actual miles, 
120 H.P. G.M.C. Diesel on 20 inch indus- 
trial mill with magnet; 3 ton (150 bu.) 
mixer driven by the diesel, Extra large 


space for sacked concentrates. 30-day 
written guarantee backed by deposit your 
bank. Full price only $9,850. Call Ad- 
vance Farm Service, Madison, 3. D.; 
Phone Clinton 6-4266. 


FOR SALE—TON SIZE BLUE STREAK 
vertical mixer with 6 H.P. motor and 
starter; two ton vertical single spiral 
Howell mixer with two concentrate pits 
has 10 H.P. motor and starter only two 
years old; two ton horizontal Strong- 
Scott mixer with 25 H.P. motor and start- 
er; also 10 ft. vertical screw conveyor 
from floor level pit to top of mixer, is 
mounted on legs and has bagging off 
spouts just over year old. Write or phone 
M. Dale Pederson, 1602 Truman St., Eau 











Claire, Wis. 
SITUATIONS WANTED 
Mn anomie eennen cre cement v 


SALESMAN — 33, MARRIED, B.S. AGRI- 
culture. Successful background in agricul- 
tural sales and farm management, desires 
position with agricultural chemical manu- 
facturer. Will relocate. Address Ad No. 
5149, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


NUTRITIONAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
to sell the larger feed manufacturers 
in Northeast or North Central states. Fully 


qualified in every respect. Moderate sal- 
ary with incentive program. Address Ad 
No. 6112, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 





NUTRITIONIST — AS ASSISTANT IN 
large feed mill or supervising field pro- 
grams, Fully capable of handling field 
duties with salesmen, key feeders and 
feeder meetings. Graduate midwestern 
agricultural college. Farm and technical 
sales experience. Address Ad No. 6111, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WANTED 
v 


SALESMEN TO CALL DIRECTLY ON 
farmers to sell aluminum gate on com- 
mission and incentive basis. Contact: Pio- 
neer Industries, Sioux City, Iowa. 








ELEVATOR 8SUL- 
experienced in flour mill 
Middle aged, strong leader- 
only high caliber applicants 
Salary open. Southeast loca- 
Ad No, 56142, Feedstuffs, 
Minn. 


WANTED — TERMINAL 
perintendent, 
operations 
ship ability, 
considered 
tion. Address 
Minneapolis 40, 





calling on feed deolers, 
SALESMEN hatcheries, farmers. Sup- 
pl * your i by handling one or 
more specialty items for well-known man- 
ufacturer of veterinary pharmaceutical 
line. Competitively-priced items yielding 
liberal commissions. Write for informa- 
tion Ad No. 5139, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 











Development Personnel 








FEED MILL SUPERINTENDENT NEEDED 
for mill. 36 miles from Corpus Christi, 
Texas. Growing organization making 30 
tagged feeds. Write stating qualifications, 
including experience, age and salary de- 
sired. Mathis Grain and Elevator Corp., 
Box 488, Mathis, Texas. 


SALESMAN TO CUVER OHIO, INDIANA, 
Kentucky, West Virginia territory—for a 
leading mineral-vitamin supplement man- 
ufacturer. Prefer man with knowledge of 
feeds and feeding and familiar with feed 
manufacturing. Excellent opportunity for 
right man. Reply to: Vit-A-Way, Inc., 
P.O. Box 4311, Fort Worth, Texas. 


WANTED: SALES MANAGER, FEED AND 
fertilizer. Must be middle-age and stable, 
preferably experienced in agriculture 
sales. Must be willing to move residence. 
Excellent salary and expenses. Small con- 
centrated territory, deep South. Informa- 
tion confidential. Address Ad No. 6091, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WANTED: SALES MANAGER, DIVISION- 
al sales manager to take complete charge 
of sales for nationally known mill with 
growing business. Knowledge of grain 
traffic helpful. Relocate small, progres- 
sive midwestern town. Send resume sta- 
ting education and experience. Reply Ad 
No. 6088, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


SALESMAN — NATIONAL FEED MANU- 
facturer seeking salesman experienced in 
agricultural field for work in Michigan 
territory. This is an opportunity to estab- 
lish a satisfying career in a growing in- 
dustry. Write with qualifications to W. G. 
Stokes, District Sales Manager, 12730 
Beck Road, Plymouth, Mich. 


DISTRICT SALES MANAGERS-SALESMEN 
—Manufacturer animal health products, 
antibiotic vitamin mineral supplements. 
Territories open Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Pennsylvania, New 
York, other states. Expenses, salary, com- 
mission. Give details, experience, refer- 
ences. Address Ad No. 4510, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


,ARGEST TWINE DISTRIBUTOR NEEDS 
salesmen (preferably retired) to work six 
months per year (3 months during late 
spring and 3 months during fall) selling 
the highest quality baler and binder twine 
to feed dealers, implement dealers and 
elevators. Must be willing to work hard. 
Experienced man preferred. Write im- 
mediately. Address Ad No. 5114, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 




















MANUFACTURER OF FEED MILLING 
equipment offers North and South Dakota 
franchise. Complete .engineering service 
and sales assistance from company. Qual- 


ifications: Knowledge of feed trade, mill 
equipment helpful, but will train quali- 
fled man. Must be able to direct other 
representatives after training period. 
Have car, able to travel. Position offers 
above average earnings. Age, not a factor. 
Please furnish references and past five- 
year work history. Position to be filled 
on or before Sept. 15, 1959. Write to Ad 


No. 5096, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
SS ee a ca v 

FOR SALE—ALMOST NEW WAREHOUSE 
along railroad. Raised floor and loading 


ramp. C. H Ruholl, 914 N. Merchant, 
Effingham, Il 








FOR SALE — SEVERAL GOOD GRAIN 
elevators and feed mills in Indiana. Fi- 


nancing can be arranged on most, also 
one feed manufacturing plant in South- 
western Indiana, servicing over three 
hundred wholesale accounts. Boyer & 
Nail, Real Estate Broker, Milroy, Ind. 


REASON ILLNESS—WE ARE FORCED TO 





bulk feed and grain delivery bodies of all sacrifice for quick cash sale. Business 
makes, Prices range from $500 and up ° available for experienced property combination. Improved five acres 
We have air-unloading, auger-unloading, PhD's with and swine background. with auction sales, feed business, truck 
hopper bodies, combination bodies in Duties 30 per cent in as- garden and miscellaneous. Location, Lit- 
both truck and trailer mounted. Gaddis sisting sales in contacts with technical tletor lowa W. M. McKeen, Jesup, 
Bros. Mfg. Co., Inc., Walford, Iowa, personnel; corry out field tests; uni- lowa, R. R. No. 2, Phone Jesup 3090. 

; : versity contacts; ling customer in- 

DAFFIN MOBILE GRINDING AND MIX. quiries and assisting in preparation of WILL SELL OR WAREHOUSE GRAIN 
ing unit used only 3,640 hours—for half technical material. Position requires a elevator. Established eighty years ago. 
the price of a new machine. Overhauled, who 3 pa himself well be- Continuous operation. Located central 
reconditioned and approved by Daffin ye varied contacts. Ohio. Reason for selling—ill health and 
Service Depot. Mounted on a GMC two- Geactiodl tune would be hel old age. Plenty parking space, free rail- 
speed axle truck. Heart attack makes ful. Address Ad No. Feedstutte. road siding. Not too large. Not too small. 
quick sale desirable, Contact Stuart Nash, Minneapolis 40, Mina. Address Ad. No. 6127, Feedstuffs, Min- 
Ripon, Wis neapolis 4@ Minn. 

FOR SALE 


E. H. Beer & Co., Inc. 





FOR SALE 
Feed & Grain Handling & Processing Equipment 


NEW & USED 


Scales, Hammermilis, Feed Mixers, Sewing Machines, Elevators, 
Pellet Mills, and Grain Cleaners 


Ibsen Ave. & Newkirk St. Balto. 24, Md. 





FEED MILL — FULLY EQUIPPED 


Grinders - Mixer - Pellet Mill - Molasses 
Mixer - Packers - Cleaners - Scale - Over- 
head Bins for bulk feed. Located at 
Eugene, Oregon, in one of the best agri- 
cultural areas on mainline of Southern 
Pacific Railroad. For details write— 


CENTENNIAL MILLS, INC. 
P. ©. Box 3773, Portiand, Oregon 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FOR SALE —SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA— 
Feed mill—modern bulk milling equip- 
ment. Approximately 12,000 tons mixed 
feed sales yearly. Address Ad No. 6151, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v Ren mr mn 








Buy Only Seedburo 
Guaranteed Factory Rebuilt 


STEINLITE 
Moisture Testers 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT CO. 


618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

















A. F. G, Raikes 


J. B. Goolsby 


Bemis Bag Announces 


3 Personnel Changes 


ST. LOUIS — Three personnel 
changes within the eastern operations 
of the Bemis Bag Co., were an- 


Ps , nounced recently 





by F. G. Bemis, 
president. R. V. 
Scott, director of 
' eastern operations 
and company di- 
rector, New York, 
will transfer to St. 
Louis as assistant 
director of sales 
for the company. 

A. F. G. Raikes, 
manager, New 
York general sales 
division, will assume Mr. Scott’s du- 
ties as director of eastern operations, 
and will be succeeded by J. B. Gools- 
by, area sales manager at the Brook- 
lyn sales division. 

Mr. Scott, who joined Bemis at its 
Kansas City plant in 1931 as an ac- 
countant, has served as director of 
eastern operations since 1957. He pre- 
viously served six years as manager 
of the company’s Chicago general 
sales division. 

Mr. Raikes began as a sales repre- 
sentative with the company, joining 
the Kansas City sales division in 1938. 
The following year he was trans- 
ferred to St. Louis as a member of 
the trade extension department (now 
the company’s general sales depart- 
ment). In 1943, he was named assist- 
ant to the director of sales and five 
years later, assistant director of 
sales. He transferred to New York in 
1953 as manager, New York general 
sales division. 

Mr. Goolsby’s 22 years of service 
with Bemis has been in the Brooklyn 
sales division. In 1953, he was named 
an area sales manager and placed in 
charge of accounts in New England, 
Long Island and portions of Manhat- 
tan. 





R. V. Scott 


- 
——_ 





NEW MEMBERS 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Three firms 
have become new members of the 
National Cottonseed Products Assn., 
Inc., according to headquarters here. 
They are Stevens Industries, Inc., of 
Dawson, Ga.; Burma Oil Mills, Ltd., 
of Karachi, Pakistan; and Harold 
Holt Co. of Memphis. 








NUTRITION 


(Continued from page 84) 





improved to any appreciable extent 
by such additions. 

K. C. Leong, Washington State 
College, presented results which 
clearly showed that an improvement 
in growth and feed utilization of tur- 
key poults could be obtained by the 
addition of a crystalline proteolytic 
enzyme to a diet containing barley. 

The enzyme was fed at a level of 
5 mg. per pound of diet. In a second 
experiment similar responses were 
obtained by using as little as two mg. 
per pound of the crystalline enzyme. 
The growth response obtained with 
the crystalline enzyme was approxi- 


mately one half that which resulted | 


with a crude fungal enzyme supple- 
ment at a level of 2 gm. per pound. 


These workers concluded that more | 
than one enzyme is involved in the | 


improved utilization of cereal grains 


when such enzymes are added to for- | 
mulas for growing chickens and tur- | 


keys. 
Grain Treatments 
O. L. Adams, Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, studied the “Effect 
of Physical and Chemical Treatment 
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HAVE YOU TRIED COB MEAL? 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 

COB MEAL is different from all 

other ground corn cob products 

—quality is uniform; dehydration 

eliminates spoilage worries and 

cuts dry-basis cost; supply is re- 

liable, and prices ore stabilized, 

year ‘round. Write today. 

PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 

P.O. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Illinois 








HIGHER QUALITY 

HEAT TREATED H A M M E x $ 
Hammers direct from manufacturer of 
years’ experience. Send your specifica- 
tions or worn hammer. Quantity dis- 
counts on hammers and screens. Ask 
for prices. 

SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 
P. ©. Box 7455 N. Kansas City, Mo. 














Save labor costs in 
weighing bulk moa- 
terials withthe 
Weigh-Burro bulk 
scale. Self discharg- 
ing, rugged, dur- 
able. Easy rolling 
wheels. Scale ca- 
pacity 1000 lbs. 
Price — only $295. 
Order yours today 
by collect wire or 
phone. 





Only $295 
l 


WEIGH 


BURROWS BURRO 





Burrows Equipmeat Co. 
1316-C Sherman Ave., Evanston, Iii, 





| observed when 
| used. 


| diet which contained 3% 





| of 12% 
| sion in feed efficiency 


| as sufficient 





of Grains on Growth and Feed Utili- 
zation by the Chick.” 

These workers soaked corn and 
barley with water and noted that 
such treatment improved the nutri- 
tional value for growing chicks. Soak- 
ing the grains in dilute acid produced 
the same effect as soaking in water 
alone, but soaking in dilute alkali had 
no effect. The enzyme supplementa- 
tion of the diet failed to improve 
growth or feed conversion. 

These data appeared to indicate 
that the fermentation after associat- 
ed with water soaking is not essen- 
tial to production of a growth re- 
sponse, since fermentation was not 
acid 


Another report from 
State College presented by Dr. J. Mc- 
Ginnis showed that an irreversible 
heat-stable change occurred in barley 
which is water treated prior to be- 
ing incorporated into a poultry feed 
formula. 

It was concluded that the improve- 
ment brought about by water treat- 
ment was not simply a case of the 
deposition of enzymes by microorgan- 
isms which later acted in the intesti- 
nal tract of the chick. It was also 
noted by these workers that inocula- 
tion of sterilized barley with a vari- 
ety of B subtitis or an unidentified 
bacillus produced an improvement in 
the nutritional value of the grain. 

BLOOD MEAL AS A SOURCE 


| OF PROTEIN IN TURKEY START- 


ING FORMULAS—This 
presented by Dr. W. C. 
North Dakota Agricultural 
ment Station, Fargo. 

Dr. Lockhart conducted five trials 
of two to three weeks duration and 
used a corn-soybean oil meal basal 
fish meal as 
the control. Blood meal and other 
animal protein supplements were in- 
cluded as supplements to the basal 
diet at the expense of an equal 
amount of soybean protein 

A number of interesting points 
were brought out during this pres- 
entation. First, when an additional 
supplement of fish meal along with 
blood meal and meat meal were used 
to make up a total of 6%, this sup- 
plementation failed to improve 
growth or feed conversion. Further- 
more, it was quite clearly demon- 
strated that the feed conversion was 
when the animal protein 
supplement was included in the for- 
mula. Freeze-dried blood meal was 
superior in terms of feed efficiency to 
vat dried blood and produced results 
that were approximately equivalent 
to those of the protein from soybean 
oil meal. Growth, however, was only 
slightly better than with vat dried 
blood meal. Supplementation of the 
blood meal diets with isoleucine 
proved to be ineffective in overcom- 
ing the poor results experienced when 


paper was 
Lockhart, 
Experi- 


decreased 


| blood meal was used in the formula- 


The use of fish meal at a level 
did not overcome the depres- 
or growth ob- 
contained 5% 


tions 


when the diet 
meal 

data were quite 
and in the opinion of the writer 
showed that it is not necessary to 
supplement turkey starting formulas 


served 
blood 


These convincing 


| with animal protein sources in order 


maximum results so long 
amounts of unknown 
growth factor supplements are used 
in the formulations. These supple- 
ments include sources of the whey 
factor and the fish factor. However, 
fermentation residues may be 
as the supplements containing 
fish factor. Condensed fish 
is also an excellent source of fish fac- 
tor. 

CHICK PEAS (CICER ARIETI- 
NUM L.) AS A SOURCE OF PRO- 
TEIN AND ENERGY IN CHICK 
DIETS—This very interesting paper 
was presented by Dr. J. A. Pino, 
Rockefeller Foundation, Mexico City, 
Mexico. Chick peas could very well 
be used on a commercial basis in the 
formulation of feeds in Mexico to 
supply lysine. The approximate com- 
position of the chick peas is as fol- 
lows: Moisture 7.7-13.17%, protein 


to attain 


used 


the 
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(BONUS EGGS \_ 








beg 
EGGtober 
containing 

Terramycin™. 





Help your customers 
get 6% to 37% more 
our 

eeds 


*Based on extensive college and commercial trials O 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
| Science for the world’s well-being 


Ga), 





*Terramycin Brand of Oxytetracycline 














BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
EARL GARRATT - 
COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


Phone 
BA 1-0337 


BOB KIVETT wom 
KC-252 





AU Feed Ingredients 
A Nationwide Seruice from the Heart of remerica 











* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 
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@ HUGE CAPACITY (2 TO 10 TONS) 
CUTS CHORE TIME AND FEED STOR- 
AGE PROBLEMS. 


@ QUICK, ONE-STOP FEED 
MAKE MORE DELIVERIES 
TIME. 

@RUGGEDLY BUILT AND WEATHER. 
PROOF, NO METAL TO RUST, COR- 
RODE OR WEAR OUT. 


@ HOGS DON'T WASTE FEED AS THEY 
DO WITH OTHER FEEDERS. 


@ LOWEST COST PER TON OF FEED 
HANDLED. 


SERVICE— 
IN LESS 


age problems and wasted feed 
phone for information about 


508 E. Locust 





WANTED 


Dealers and Distributors for NEW 


PANNIER 
BULK HOG FEEDER 


SAVES WORK, SAVES FEED 
AND GIVES YOU A STEADY BULK FEED CUSTOMER 


There's a big demand for this new kind of feeder, because it reduces labor, stor 
Find out more about t-—NOW. Write, wire or 
the PANNIER feeder and about dealer and dis 


tributorships now open in some choice areas 


PANNIER BULK FEEDER, INC. 


Phone 5-7030 








Here's the hog feeder designed by 


farm management experts to keep pro 
duction costs down. Its patented design 


pute feed in the hog, not on the 


ground. Heavy hinged shades make it 


easy to close off feeder . Protect 


pigs from hot san. Built for many 


years of troublefree service. Heavy 


creosoted runners. Agitaters prevent 


bridging or clogging. 


Bloomington 4, Iii. 
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"| thought you'd like it!” 


By Jim Zilverberg 























ROLL 
GRINDING 


167 Payne St. * 





TEXAS MILL EQUIPMENT CO. 
MILL FURNISHERS 


== ee I= corrvcarine 


FOR FLOUR, PEED, RICE AND OlL MILLS 
Dallas 7, Texas 


ROLL 


6 Riverside 8-2795 











The Swing Is to “Snow Flake” 


The Sales Cue Shou a 


75” INCREASE 


1955 1957 


1949 = 1951 «(1853 





in the past 5 years 
--and still climbing 








Write, wire or phone for information and samples. Find out why 
more and more dealers are changing to “Snow Flake.” 


MAYO SHELL CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 784 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Phone OR 2-9441 








17.7-194%, fat 4.14-7%, crude fiber 
3.96-7.95%, nitrogen free extract 
(NFE) 45.7-53%, ash 2.03-5.14%, cal- 
cium .20%, phosphorus .33%. 

Dr. Pino established in these in- 
vestigations that chick peas did not 
require processing to improve the nu- 
tritive value in any way. 

The chick peas contain .23% methi- 
onine, 1.32% lysine, and .19% cys- 
tine. Dr. Pino used chick peas at lev- 
els as high as 95% of the total feed 
with satisfactory results. The chick 
peas contain hydroxylated carotenes 
and therefore are excellent as pig- 
mentation sources. 

In commercial feed formulations, 
it is estimated that the chick peas 
may be used at levels from 15 to 31% 
to supplement the lysine deficient 
protein supplements— sesame meal 
and cottonseed meal. Best results 


| were obtained when the peas were 





used in combination with sesame 
meal. 


Dr. Pino pointed out that the chick 


| peas must be coarse ground for pala- 


tability and to prevent beak necrosis. 

This is a very significant paper and 
may be used in formulations by feed 
manufacturers in Mexico. Likewise 
it is called to the attention of firms 
in this country that have branches 
in Mexico as well as vitamin suppli- 
ers that carry out feed formulations 
for customers in that area. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH RAW 
FIELD PEAS (PISUM SATIVUM)— 
Dr. E. W. Kienholz, State College of 
Washington, reported on experiments 
with chicks conducted to study the 
growth depressing properties of raw 
field peas. A diet was formulated to 


| contain 93.8% field peas, 2% fat, vita- 


“SNOW FLAKE” 


OYSTER SHELL 





mins and minerals. The methionine 
deficiency of diets containing the peas 
was corrected by adding .6% of this 
amino acid to the formula. Autoclav- 
ing the mature ground peas for 30 to 
120 minutes at 10 lb. steam pressure 
improved chick growth about 60% 
over that of chicks fed diets contain- 
ing the raw peas. Addition of water 
to the peas prior to autoclaving was 
not essential for improvement. 

The addition of 50-280 ppm. zinc 
to diets containing raw peas signifi- 
cantly improved chick growth. How- 
ever, the growth of chicks fed diets 
containing autoclaved peas was not 
improved by supplemental zinc. Sup- 
plementation with zinc did not pro- 
duce as great a response as did auto- 
claving. 

It was concluded by Dr. Kienholz 
that raw peas contain a form of zinc 
not available to the chick during nor- 
mal digestive processes but which 
was made available by autoclaving 
since birds fed autoclaved peas ex- 
creted less than one-half as much 
zinc as did birds fed the raw peas. In 
addition, peas contain a growth de- 
pressing factor or factors which are 
inactivated by autoclaving. Frac- 
tionation experiments showed that 
the growth depressing properties of 
the peas were present in the alkali- 
soluble fraction of raw peas. 


- 
an 





Pacific Molasses Names 


Northwestern Manager 


SAN FRANCISCO—Jesse R. M. 
Jones, Jr., has been appointed north- 
western manager of the Pacific Mo- 
lasses Co., according to a recent an- 
nouncement from the company head- 
quarters in San Francisco. 

Mr. Jones will supervise sales and 
distribution of feeding cane molasses 
for the company in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Montana, from the 
company’s distribution stations at 
Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., and the 
Portland, Ore., station. 


— 
=> 


Ryan Moves Office 


MINNEAPOLIS—The office of 
Ryan Feed & Grain Co., Minneapolis, 
has been moved from 3033 Excelsior 
Blvd. to 3954 Wooddale Ave., Minne- 
apolis 16, according to an announce- 
ment by Don Ryan. 








Specialized Sessions 
Set for 1959 Feed 
Production School 


KANSAS CITY — Specialized ses- 
sions will be a feature of the Feed 
Production School again this year. 

The school will be held Sept. 23-25 
at the Hotel Continental in Kansas 
City, with the spe- 
cialized sessions 
taking place on 
Friday, Sept. 25. 
These discussion 
sessions will deal 
with various as- 
pects of feed pro- 
duction. 

Maxwell L. Coo- 
ley, technical di- 
rector, animal nu- 
trition division, 
Hoffman - Taff 
Inc., Springfield, Mo., is chairman of 
the specialized sessions. 

“The specialized sessions,” he ex- 
plained, “provide an opportunity for 
enrollees of the school to attend what 
might be termed a ‘class room’ type 
of meeting. The main discussions in 
each session are carried on by a panel, 
the members of which have been se- 
lected as to ability and experience. 
After the formal presentations, a 
question and answer period takes 
over. The enrollees are invited to par- 
ticipate in this to the fullest extent. 

“There are six specialized sessions 
on the program. The panels for each 
session will give their presentations 
four times during the day (Friday, 
Sept. 25). All sessions run concur- 
rently, and enrollees will be able to 
attend four out of the six sessions. 

Following are the subjects and 
panel chairmen: 

Liquid Handling—Panel chairman, 
Silas R. Renaudette, Wirthmore 
Feeds, Inc., Waltham, Mass. 

Cooling and Drying Pelléts—Chair- 
man, Charles W. Johnson, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Minneapolis. 

Premixing—Chairman, W. L. Brick- 
son, Specifide, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Quality Control—Chairman, Eugene 
H. Spitzer, Murphy Products Co., 
Burlington, Wis. 

Handling and Conveying Pellets— 
Chairman, Gordon McKinney, Honeg- 
gers’ & Co., Inc., Fairbury, IIl. 

Grinding and Mixing Roughages— 
Chairman, Dr. O. Burr Ross, depart- 
ment of animal science, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 

The main theme of the three-day 
Feed Production School is ‘“Pellet- 
ing.” Students are encouraged to en- 
roll early. Inquiries are to be sent to 
Feed Production School, Inc., 20 West 
9th St. Building, Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Cows F a Record 


Grain, Concentrate 


WASHINGTON — Continued feed- 
ing to milk cows of record quantities 
of grain and concentrates by U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture crop report- 
ers was noted in a current milk pro- 
duction report. USDA said their feed- 
ing rates on Aug. 1 were especially 
high for this time of year. 

An average of 5.44 lb. per milk cow 
was fed Aug. 1 compared with the 
previous high of 5.18 lb. fed on that 
date last year and the 1948-57 Aug. 1 
average of 4.16 lb. 

The current rate per milk cow de- 
clined 6% from June 1, which was 
one percentage point less than the 
usual seasonal decrease from June 1 
to Aug. 1. Feeding rates reached new 
highs for Aug. 1 in all regions except 
the West, where it equaled the Aug. 
1 record of the two previous years. 

For the entire country, a record 
low of 24.1% of the crop reporters 
fed no grain to their milk cows Aug. 
1, compared with 24.9% a year earlier 
and the Aug. 1 average of 28.1%. 





Max Cooley 

















KENTUCKY 
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has produced such a furor in the trade 
recently, was covered by Russell C. 
White, chief inspector, Cincinnati Dis- 
trict, Food & Drug Administration. 
He was filling in for Samuel Alfend, 
chief of the Cincinnati district. The 
presentation consisted of a review of 
the problems arising with the applica- 
tion of the Delaney Amendment to 
animal feeds, and recognized that 
much remains to be settled. 


Business Relations 


The program was led off the mor- 
ning of Aug. 17 by Henry Ward of 
the Louisville Chamber of Commerce, 
who suggested that businessmen 
should pay attention to their rela- 
tions, meaning relations with govern- 
ment, their customers and each other. 
Special attention should be paid to 
the field of government, he said, par- 
ticularly in regard to labor legislation 
and regulations which affect business. 

In summarizing his remarks on the 
dairy business as related to integra- 
tion, Dr. Don R. Jacobson, associate 
professor in dairy husbandry, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, listed the following 
points: 

1. Dairying is big business. 

2. In the future the production of 
milk will be accomplished on fewer 
but larger, more efficient units wheth- 
er we have more integration or not. 

3. The price of milk will tend to 
equalize across the country. For some 
time yet, the business will remain 
very competitive. More and more 
people want to get into the dairy busi- 
ness—they like the way of life—yet 
the economics would dictate that 
there will be fewer instead of more. 
It’s the over-supply and the relatively 
inelastic demand for milk that will 
tend to keep the business fiercely 
competitive. 

4. Possibly the only answer is a 
self-help program, or integration to 
the point where production or supply 
can be controlled and a reasonable 
price for milk will be bargained for. 
Government programs are not doing 
the job. 

5. Integration in the dairy business 
has a big foot in the door already. I 
would expect it to expand. The feed 
manufacturer probably will not inte- 
grate into milk production very much 
in the near future. 

6. When dairying does become 
more integrated, the farmers them- 
selves probably will control it. 

Contract Hog Production 

During his paper on “Producing 
Contract Hogs in Kentucky and the 
South,” Dr. C. E. Barnhart, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, indicated that he 
does not believe that vertical integra- 
tion, as we now know it, offers seri- 
ous threats to the swine industry. 

“If the parties involved,” he said, 
“will keep their programs on a sound 
and fair basis, and do not try to re- 
duce the grower to the status of a 
low-paid caretaker, as has been the 
case in many instances in the broiler 
industry, contract growing of hogs 
can be beneficial to the industry. It 
offers opportunity to many good hog 
men to increase the size of their busi- 
ness, improve their product and get 
a better market than they might 
otherwise get. It also offers him ad- 
vice and technical aid that would not 
be otherwise available to him. 

“There is one big difference be- 
tween the hog business and the poul- 
try industry—you cannot buy pigs in 
a box yet. The good brood sow herds- 
man still is a very important ingredi- 
ent in the complete formula of pro- 
ducing pork. This ‘know how’ will 
have to be recognized. 

“Don’t be surprised to see large 
commercial operations growing out of 
some of these contract programs. 
Such trends are now developing in 
the South where contract hog produc- 
tion is flourishing.” 

Oakley Ray Speaks 

Oakley M. Ray, director of market 

research for the American Feed Man- 








ufacturers Assn., Chicago, commented 
on the market situation for several 
commodities. Too much pork is help- 
ing depress the broiler market, he be- 
lieves; hogs have not yet reached 
their peak in numbers cycle, and 
prices of pork have not bottomed out 
yet. Increased lay on the part of lay- 
ers will tend to offset reduced num- 
bers. He does not foresee that the 
supply of eggs can be greatly in- 
creased. Producers must adjust to the 
lower level of egg consumption, he 
said, with population increases per- 
mitting some expansion. 

Mr. Ray gave a long-term projec- 
tion of the increased production needs 
of livestock and poultry by 1975 (as 
reported by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture), with needed increases 
expressed in percentages, as follows: 
Eggs, 36%; dairy products, 43%; 
meat animals, 47%; poultry meat, 
56%, and all livestock and poultry, 
40%. 

Integration Analysis 

During an analysis of integration 
in the livestock and feed industry, 
presented by S. Q. Allen, extension 
specialist in agricultural economics, 
University of Kentucky, the impact 
of this integration on various seg- 
ments of the economy was examined. 

The farmer, he said, is under pres- 
sure to specialize and expand capital 
investment. He thinks the period of 
negotiation between the farmer and 
the integrator is approaching, and 
the farmer is improving his bargain- 
ing position. 

Political implications are impor- 
tant, he says. Politicians find it popu- 
lar to clamor for the family farm. He 
foresees that the government will aid 
in forming bargaining groups of farm- 
ers. 

Likely regulations mentioned by 
the speaker were: Expansion of pro- 
duction controls and price supports; 
marketing agreements or orders; tax 
discrimination against large opera- 
tors, and expansion of laws regulating 
monopoly. 

Marketing systems are to be af- 
fected. Terminal markets might be 
by-passed. Prices can be determined 
in the field. Feed volume is to in- 
crease, especially for the integrators. 
Small independent dealers will be un- 
der pressure and have a difficult time. 
Larger, integrated dealers can ex- 
pand, the economist said. 

Greater integration can be ex- 
pected, Mr. Allen concluded, with re- 
sulting greater production and lower 
prices; an increased squeeze on the 
small, inefficient farmer; an increase 
in government regulations to control 
bigness; short-run increase in profits 
to the integrator and the integrated 
producer, but, in the long run, the 
main beneficiary will be the consumer 
who will get higher quality products 
at lower prices. 

The meeting closed Aug. 18 with an 
evening banquet. The ladies were en- 
tertained at the Big Spring Country 
Club with a luncheon and card party. 
They were addressed by Mrs. Flor- 
ence French, Chicago, free lance 
home economist, who talked on some 
of the techniques employed in profes- 
sional food photography. An after- 
noon of relaxation at golf and swim- 
ming was spent by the men. 


Columbus Feed Club 


WORTHINGTON, OHIO — The 
ninth annual Fish Fry and Barbecue 
will be held by the Columbus Feed 
Club at WRFD picnic park Sept. 4. 
Eugene Thomas and “Russ” Younce 
are in charge of the program. 


on 








MANAGER HONORED 

CINCINNATI—Donald B. Speake, 
manager of Cooperative Mills, Inc., 
was honored recently by office per- 
sonnel on the 25th anniversary of his 
association with the firm. He joined 
the firm in 1934 in Baltimore, Md., 
and in 1949 was transferred to Cin- 
cinnati as assistant manager. He was 
promoted to his present position in 
1957. 











CAPITAL COMMENT 
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though the Senate has sent to the 
floor a bill which does not contain a 
new emphasis on an oi] donation pro- 
gram, that USDA, in its Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Service, will use every de- 
vice at hand to move edible fats into 
world markets. Hog prices are slump- 
ing, and lard may break the market. 
Lard supplies will be excessive, and 
Public Law 480 programs will be the 
fulcrum on which the oil exports lever 
may be balanced. 


The instrument which can make the 
soybean market for this crop year is 
the donation program for edible fats 
under provisions of Public Law 480. 
USDA will push this program and the 
donation program to the limit. 


No matter what this Congress may 
do on the oil donation program, which 
now seems probable for Senate floor 
consideration under the initiative of 
Sen. Humphrey, edible fats will be on 
the donation list. 

And the edible oil donation list can 
amount to nearly 500 million pounds, 
which would confirm the previous 


forecast of this reporter that soybeans | 


for next March-May now look cheap. 





TURKEYS 


(Continued from page 1) 





ing an over-all bail out for the turkey 
industry for its whole year. 

The USDA program is designed in 
some respects to cut back the storage 
deal which would accumulate to the 
disadvantage of the later holiday mar- 
keting. 

This USDA action indicates that 
the turkey industry is not out of the 
difficult financial woods by any means. 


Chickens 
The USDA move in the turkey in- 
dustry is in no way connected with 
conditions in the broiler industry, 
wherein USDA officials noted the 
Feedstuffs report of two weeks ago 
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to the effect that “Period of ‘Blood- 
Letting’ in Broiler Industry Seen.” 

This comment evoked a statement 
from a USDA official that the egg 
deal also was still “rough.” It recov- 
ered from its sorry condition of early 
summer, but again it has slumped. 
USDA officials believe that there will 
be further recovery, but not so sub- 
stantial that it will make the egg deal 
the great possibility featured by the 
fiction entitled “The Egg and I.” 


Turkey Buying 

In announcing the turkey program 
USDA noted that it bought frozen 
turkeys for the school lunch program 
during the fall of 1958, and the prod- 
uct was well received by school chil- 
dren and school lunch supervisors. 

Frozen turkeys must be prepared 
in accordance with specifications to 
be released later. Initial offers are 
due Sept. 8. 

Offers will be considered only from 
vendors operating under federal in- 
spection in order that turkeys pur- 
chased may be shipped in interstate 
commerce. Offers will be accepted for 
turkeys weighing from 12-24 Ib., 
ready-to-cook weights. 


in 
~_ 





Colonial Poultry Farms 


Appoints Don Butler 


PLEASANT HILL, MO.—Colonial 
Poultry Farms, Inc., Pleasant Hill, 
Mo., has appointed Don Butler, vice 
president of Creative Service Asso- 
ciates, Dayton, Ohio, to direct a long- 
range marketing program. 

M. R. Irwin, president of Colonial 
Poultry Farms, said Mr. Butler has 
been engaged to prepare a marketing 
program “to help establish True-Lines 
sales leadership in the poultry indus- 
try” for Colonial. True-Lines is a new- 
type layer developed by Colonial 
Poultry Farms. 

Colonial has engaged Mr. Butler to 
complete a five-year program, which 
will be started immediately with sales 
clinics for key company personnel, 
Mr. Irwin said. Mr. Butler is one of 
the organizers and a vice president 
of the new marketing and sales con- 
sulting firm in Dayton. 





TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued from page 2) 





turkey industry, according to Turkey World. A large number of these cor- 
porations have been organized the past few years, the publication says. “They 
have come at a time of low prices, and many of the well-organized and well- 
managed operations have started to pay a fair return to the investors. 

“There is no doubt that many more of these farms with businessmen as 


stock owners will be started in the future 


And some of them will result in 


dismal failures. However, there is an indication that feed companies want to 
shift the capital risk that many of them have had to assume to sell feed 
Incorporated farms will help bring in the outside financing needed to make 


such a shift.” 


The farms, Turkey World notes, are not necessarily “big business,” as 
many of them are operating successfully growing in the range of 50,000 to 


80,000 birds annually. 


~ oa 
CONTRASTS: Watching some 29¢ lb. broilers turning on the spit the 
other afternoon we were reminded of a conversation of a few months back 
with an Australian visitor concerning beef and chicken prices, here and “down 
under.” Stephen M. Kimpton of W. R. Kimpton & Sons, Melbourne feed manu- 
facturer and flour miller, stopped in on his way across country. Beef is more 


plentiful in that land of vast grazing areas, and steak can be had for 50¢ Ib 
—or up to a top of 80¢ for eye filet. (Mrs. Kimpton noted while in New York 


a $2.40 lb. price tag on what appeared to be the equivalent of a 70¢ cut in 
Melbourne.) Broilers, on the other hand, bring 85¢ to $1.15 Ib. in Australia 
Broiler growing, Mr. Kimpton reported, isn't as specialized, large-scale 
operation there as it is here. It takes eight or nine weeks to grow out a 2 Ib 
bird, and conversions average about 3.8 Ib. of feed per pound of broiler meat 
One limiting factor, too, is lack of some of the faster-growing strains of birds 
developed in the U.S. Restrictions intended to guard against importation of 


disease keep new types of birds out of Australia 


v 


~~ 


HERE’S ANOTHER POULTRY item, Commonwealth division also, but 
closer in. A British West Indies businessman recently wrote Feedstuffs for 
help in locating literature on poultry nutrition, management and disease and 
“any other information that you think will be of interest to us.” His letter- 
head includes the words “Super Mart,” and a highly-interesting diversifi- 
cation plan seems to be on his mind. The firm also handles frozen foods, cine- 
ma tickets and projector carbon. He also is looking for information on swine 


production. 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 2,250 A, 300 D 22¢ Ib., f.o.b. 
Denver 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 600 
D, 1,500 A 17%¢; 400 D, 3,000 A 20¢; 300 
D, 3,000 A 19%¢; 300 D, 2,250 A 184; 300 
D, 1,500 A 16%¢; 300 D, 750 A 14%¢; 76 
D, 750 A 14%¢4. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 10,000 A 34%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 19¢ 
Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 17%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 750 
A 16¢ Ib 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
supply ample; straight A feeding oll, with 
10,000 units vitamin A per gram, 7@7%¢ a 
million units of vitamin A, Le.L, packed 
in 55-gal. drums, f.0.b. Chicago, drums in 
cluded 

New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend firm: price per Ib. in 65-gal. drums 
(413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 760 A 13%@ 
15%¢, 1.5600 A 15% @17¢, 2,250 A 17% @20¢, 
3,000 A 19@21¢: 600 ICU, 1,500 A 16@18¢, 
2.250 A 18@19%¢; f.0.b. Massachusetts, New 
York or Pennsylvania 

ALFALFA MEAL 

Denver: Demand good trend strong; 
supply ample; dehydrated $48, Denver 

Philadeiphia: Demand and supply fair; 
17 dehydrated $63 

Portland: Demand slow trend lower 
supply ample suncured, 1 $39; dehy 
drated $63.40 

Boston: Demand fatr supply good de 
hydrated, 17* $64 suncured 13 $48 
Omaha: lemand =  siow trend steady: 
supply ample; 17 dehydrated, 100,000 A 
units, bulk pellet $41; sacked meni $45 
Omaha basis 

New Orleans: Demand steady; trend firm; 
supply adequate vitamin A, 17% $58@59; 
pellets S563@64 
Cincinnati: Demand poor trend steady; 


supply adequate: 17° dehydrated, 100,000 

tamin A $59.50@60.50 

St. Louis: Demand slow trend lower 
upply light suncured, 13 fine $44.50; 
dehydrated, 17° 100,000 A, demand fair 
trend steady, supply ample $52 

Memphis: Demand poor trend steady 
supply imple dehydrated 17° protein, 
guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $55 


Demand slow; trend steady: 


Kansas City: 





uppls dequate for demand, although con- 
iderable material is going into store, pro 
duction 1 ‘ good tin most areas, but 
here re exceptions dehydrated alfalfa 
vith 1 protein and 100,000 units vitamin 
4 imranteed on arrival: rewular meal $45, 
icked; reground pellets $47, sacked; pel 
lets $4142, bulb non-guaranteed A meal 
with 1 protein $40@41, sacked; 18% pro 
tein 1 00 A meal $3 over 17% 100,000; 
Al) protein, 150,900 A meal $10 over 17% 
190,008 uncured meal demand its very 
th price unchanged and supplies 
limited. No. 1! fine ground $40@41, No. 1 
\%-in. $ £29. No. 2 \-in, $35@36, sacked 
Demand moderate trend 
t light dehydrated meal 
| 1.000 A $51, bulk; dehydrated 
re protein, 190,000 A $53 
bu d meal, 16 protein $44@45, 
bu incured crumbles, 15% protein $46@ 
H bul 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
piv fatr $64 Roston 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair to good: supply 
lequate: dehydrated, 17° 100,000 A $57.80 

truek $56; suncured, 13%, %-in. grind 
1 $43, truck 

Chicago: Demand fatr trend steady; 
upply adequate ecarlots, 17% protein, de- 
} ited with 100,000 units vitamin A 
uaranteed $53.50 

Minneapolis: Demand good: supply ade- 
quate trer teady 17 dehydrated, 100 
00 unit vitamin A, reground pellets $48 
bull Minneapoll olled reground pellets 
$50. bulk sacks $4 more 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply good; 16 protein suncured $45, deliv 
ered, truck loads 136,000 A unit dehy 
drated $68, delivered, truck loads 

ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply rood bleachable white 6¢ Ib; 
white tallow 6%¢ Ib yellow grease 5%¢ Ib 

Boston: Demand steady: supply adequate; 
tallow 6%¢ Ib yellow grease 5%¢ Ib 

New Orleans: Demand fair: trend steady: 
supply adequate 6% @7¢ Ib tank cars 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady 
supply ample 64%¢ gal, tank car 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple; bleachable fancy 6%¢ Ib.: yellow grease 
54%¢ Ib 

Ft. Werth: Demand fair; supply ample: 
prime tallow, tank cars 6¢ Ib.; drums &84%¢ 
Ib., f.o.b. north Texas packing plants with 
returnable drums 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
supply fair bleachable fancy tallow, ewt., 
tank truck or carlots $6.75; yellow grease 
$6.37% 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak: sup 
piy good: 6¢ Ib bulk delivered Georgia 
and Alabama feed mills 

St. Paul: Demand fair; supply ample: 
trend steady; bleachable fancy tallow 6\4¢ 
Ib f.o.b. producer's plant 

BARLEY FEED 

Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate: 
$47 

Ogden: Supply normal; rolled $46@51; 
whole $38@43 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; rolled $56; ground $64. 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
47 


slow: trend 


$55 @56 


Demand un- 


ample; 


Orleans: 
supply 


New 
changed 


| 














NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns 
are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for 
prompt delivery, unless otherwise noted. 
They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are 
not necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and de not necas- 
sarily regeasent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have ec- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 





Baltimore: Demand and supply fair; 
trend steady; carlots $47.50. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple; rolled $66.50; ground $55.50 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply am 


trend unchanged; standard rolled $3.03 


ple; 
ewt., sacked; standard ground $3.03 cwt 
sacked. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
supply fair; carlots $37. 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
firm; $45, bulk, truck loads (new crop). 

BENTONITE (SODIUM) 

Chieage: F.o.b. Wyoming and South Da 
kota shipping points: granular, 30 mesh 
$16.50; fine granular. 80 to 100 mesh 


$13.75; powder, 200 mesh $13.50, f.0.b. Belle 
Fourche, 8.D., minimum 30-ton carlots, 80 


granular $13.50 net; 200 mesh, fine $13.25 
net 

Denver: Demand fair; trend good; sup 
ply ample; 21. 

Cincinnati: Demand steady; supplv ads 
quate; f.o.b. Cincinnati, minimum  30-ton 
earlots: 80 granular $31.50; 200 mesh fine 

BLOOD FLOUR 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend strong; 

supply good; $80@85. 
BLOOD MEAL 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply good; $80@55. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $92.50 in 100-Ib 
bags, f.o.b. Ogden. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $115 

Omaha: Demand fair; supply good; trend 
fair; $95, Omaha basis. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 


normal; $80@85. 
Demand fair; supply am- 


changed; supply 
San Francisco: 


ple; $6 a unit of ammonia 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply light; $5.75 a unit of am- 
monia, 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 





ply adequate; carlots, guaranteed 80% pro- 
tein, 100-Ib. bags $120. 
BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $85 @90. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $100. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $102. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $103.20, Denver. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend stronger; 
supply light; $80@85. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; supply fair; 
trend strong; $95, Cincinnati 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple 7 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend strong; sup 
ply limited; $110, 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; imported $78 
in 20-ton lots, 

Ft. Worth: Demand poor; supply light; 
$99. f.o.b. Ft. Worth, local manufacture 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; carlots, in 100-Ib. bags $97.50 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup 
ply limited; $89, delivered, truck lots 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; $54 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady 
supply adequate; $43 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $49.50 bulk, 
$53.50 sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; $41.50, bulk, Boston. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
client; 26% protein $49@50, September, de- 
livered Ft. Worth. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend slightly 
easier; supply ample; carlots, 26% protein 


$43. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; trend un- 


settled; supply fair; $52 
Boston: Demand steady; supply fair; 
26% $50; 22%, Canadian $49.50. 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; $46 


Demand fair; trend easy; 
$49@51 


New Orleans: 
supply ample; 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; 
supply adequate; $51. 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 


trend steady; 


Denver: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; &8¢ Ib f.o.b. Golden, Colo 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; 8%¢ Ib. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; 19@10%¢ Ib 





Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
11¢ Ib. 

Omaha: 10%¢ Ib. 

Cincinnati: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
1l¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

Milwaukee: Demand quiet; trend steady; 


supply ample; per Ib., carlots 10@11¢; Lc.L 
10% @12%¢. 


St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; per Ib., carlots 9% @10¢; 
ton lots 10%¢; less than ton lots 11%¢. 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ 1b.; 5-ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
ll¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

New York: Cariots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
10¢ Ib.: §-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots l1l¢ 
Ib., f.o.b. New Jersey. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
10¢ Ib. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $9.25 cwt. 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 





changed; supply adequate; $10 cwt. in 5-ton 
lots; $11 ewt. in ton lots; $12 cwt. in less 
than ton lots 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; per Ib., carlots 9% @10%¢; 
Le.l. 9% @12%¢. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12 ewt. 

BUTTER MILK-CONDENSED 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply nil; $4.25 ewt., nominal. 

Ogden: Supply average; $4.40, 100-Ib. 
drum 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 

25 cw 

Boston: Demand slow; supply tight; 
3%¢ Ib. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 


changed; supply average; $4.25@4.30 cwt 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5 cwt 
Los 
changed 
lots: 4%¢ 
Chicago: 
supply fair; 3.25 
CALCIUM CARBONATE 
Demand fair; trend 
$8@9 cwt. 
Demand slow; 
adequate; flour 
meal $11.15, 


trend un- 
Ib., 100-Ib 


slow; 


5%¢ 


Angeles: Demand 
supply adequate; 
Ib., 500-Ib. lots. 
Demand fair; 
23.50 cwt. 


trend steady; 


Cincinnati: steady: 
supply adequate; 
Los Angeles: 
changed; supply 
sacked, 20-ton cars; 
20-ton cars 
Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50-lb. bags $12.25, 
100-Ib. bags $11.50; bulk, boxcar $10; bulk 
hopper $9.50; coarse grind $1 premium, de- 
livered Minneapolis 
Chicago: Demand 
supply adequate; fine 
bags $9.54; bulk, in 
bulk in box cars $8.04: 
premium 
Seattle: 
ply 


trend un- 
$10.15, 
sacked, 


2 95 


steady; trend firm; 
grind, plain, 100-Ib. 
hopper cars $7.54; 


granular grind $1 


trend steady; sup- 
truck lots. 


Demand and 
good; $14, ex-warehouse, 
CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All net, including freight) 
New York: Crystals $15.28, flour $10.28. 


prices 





Buffalo: Crystals $16.11, flour $11.11. 
Toledo: Crystals $17.96, flour $12.96. 
Boston: Crystals $16 flour $11.63. 


Limecrest, N.J.: Cry stals $10.50, flour $5.50. 


CHARCOAL 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; $110. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
ample; $141 

Los Angeles Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; hardwood poul- 
try $156, less than ton lots; $144.40, ton 
lots 

Chicago: lbemand and supply fair; trend 


multiwalls $110. 





Steady; carlots, in 50-Ib. 
COCONUT OTL MEAL 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
end unchanged; $68 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight solvent $68 
Demand limited; trend un- 


Los Angeles: 


$75, 





cha 1; supply moderate; copra cake 
bulk, September delivery 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 


ample; $82, delivered, truck (California). 
COD LIVER OTL (FORTIFTED) 


ply 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; 600 
D, 2,250 A 19¢ Ib.; 600 D, 1,500 A 18¢; 
300 D, 3,000 A 20%¢; 300 D, 2,250 A 18%¢; 
300 D, 1,500 A 7¢. 

New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend firm; price per Ib. in 65-gal. drums 
(413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 750 A 14% @15%¢, 
1,500 A 18% @20¢, 2,250 A 18% @21¢, 3,000 
A 21%@23¢; 5600 ICU, 1,500 A 17%@ 
19%¢, 2,250 A 20@22¢, 3,000 A 22@23¢; 
f.o.b. Massachusetts, New York or Penn- 


sylvania, 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; dried $167, Denver. 
Pe ae Demand and supply good; 

&¢ ib 

New Orleans: Demand light; supply nor- 
mal; trend steady; $60@70, f.0.b. Gulf 

Los Angeles: Demand slow: trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $4.54 cwt 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
Supply tight; 3% @3%¢ Ib., f.0.b. eastern 
shore. 

CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 


(All quotations for all cities are sacked 
basis, bulk basis $5 less) 
Minneapolis: Feed $46.90, meal $64.90. 

Atlanta: Feed $52.98, meal $70.98. 
Birmingham: Feed $51.64, meal $69.64. 
Boston: Feed $51.84, meal $69.84. 
Chicago: Feed $40, meal $58. 
Cleveland: Feed $48.14, meal $66.14, 
Denver: Feed $50.51, meal $68.51. 








Ft. Worth: Feed $48.96, meal $66.96. 
Indianapolis: Feed $45.36, meal $63.36. 
Kansas City: Feed $40, meal $58. 
Louisville: Feed $47.21, meal $65.21. 
New Orleans: Feed $50.20, meal $68.20. 
New York: Feed $52.43, meal $69.43. 
Norfolk: Feed $50.71, meal $68.71. 
Philadelphia: Feed $51.02, meal $69.02. 
Pittsburgh: Feed $48.96, meal $66.96, 
St. Louis: Feed $40, meal $58. 


CORN OTL MEAL 


Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply ample; $49.45. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $46.50. 
COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair: 
trend unsettled; $67. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 2% fat $65.40, Denver. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
41% old process $67.50. 


Louisville: Demand fair; supply good: 
trend very easy; new crop meal now on 
market; old process $61.50; new process 
$60.50. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend. lower: 
supply ample; $79. 

Ogden: Supply average; 41% $80@85. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply light: $87. 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; 41% solvent $64, bulk, delivered 
Omaha. 


New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $69@70. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate: $60 
Baffalo: Demand poor; trend lower; sup- 
ply adequate; $72.75, Boston. 
St. Louis: Demand slow: 
supply adequate; solvent $71. 
Kansas City: Demand improved, especial- 
ly for forward shipment; none available 
at Memphis yet, spot material coming 
from Texas points; old process meal $67, 
sacked, delivered, Kansas City; $54@55, 
sacked, Memphis for September: solvent 
meal $67, sacked, delivered, Kansas City; 
52.50@53, sacked, Memphis, for September. 


trend steady; 


trend lower; 





Los Angeles: Demand and supply lim- 
ited; trend unchanged; $72@73, bulk. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; 41% $77; 44% $78.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand poor: supply suffi- 
cient; 41% old process $60@62, solvent 1% 
fat added $60.20; pellets $2 additional; 
cottonseed hulls $17, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend higher: 
supply fair; carlots, Memphis basis, Sep- 
tember through December shipment, hy- 
draulic $54.50, solvent $54.50 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
ample; 41% expeller process $86, prompt, 


$81, delivered, truck 


delivery). 


truck lots; 
(new crop, September 
Atlanta: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply limited; 41% $57, f.o.b. producing 
mills Georgia and Alabama. 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 


delivered, 


in 


New York: Trend steady; ground Cura- 
cao phosphate in 100-Ib. bags $48, f.o.b. 
cars or trucks, New Orleans, Jacksonville, 


Fla., or Philadelphia. 
D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 18¢ Ib., warehouse. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; 1,500 ICU 9% @10¢ Ib.; 
3,000 ICU 11%¢ Ib. 

New York: Demand and supply good: 
trend firm; price per Ib. in 50- and 100-Ib. 
bags, or 100-Ib. drums: 1,500 ICU 8&8@12¢ 
bagged, 12@13¢ drums; 3,000 ICU 13@17¢ 
bagged, 17@18¢ drums; f.o.b. or delivered 


basis Pennsylvania, Delaware or New York. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 


(POWDERED) 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 
4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in 
ton lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,- 
000 units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ 
Ib., ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 


Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81; 13% 
phosphorus $64.98, f.o.b. Cincinnati. 
Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 


imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $71.50 net ton, 
f.o.b. Houston, 100-l1b. multiwall paper bags, 
$68.50 in bulk. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 13%, 


minimum calcium 31%, maximum fluorine 
12%, $51 net ton, f.o.b. Tupelo in 100-Ib. 
multiwall bags, $48 in bulk. 


Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
33%, maximum calcium 
fluorine .18% $69.12 net 
in 100-lb. multiwall bags, 


Wales, Tenn.: 
minimum calcium 
36%, maximum 
ton, f.o.b. Wales 
$3 less in bulk. 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; carlots $63.50, 
truck load $64.25, net ton, f.o0.b. Coronet 
in 100-lb. multiwall bags; $60.50 and $61.25 
in bulk. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus $92@93 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 

ply ample; $95.60, delivered in Denver. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $115. 

Chicago: Stock food grade, 18.5% phos- 
phorus, 20,000 Ib. or more $83.25 net ton 
in 100-lb. papers, basis Chicago Heights 
Ill., or Nashville, Tenn.; less than 20,000 
Ib. $93.25; 21% phosphorus, 20,000 Ib. or 
more $94.50, basis Chicago Heights and 
Nashville; less than 20,000 Ib. $104.50; bulk 
boxcars or hoppers $3 net ton less than 
bagged material. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, granular $83.25; freight equalized 
with closest producing point, carload basis. 

Texas City, Texas: 18.5% minimum phos- 
phorus, 21% minimum calcium, 24% maxi- 
mum, granular $77.70 net ton, f.o.b. Texas 
City in 100-lb. multiwall bags; bulk, box- 
cars and hoppers, $3 net ton less than 
bagged materials. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
.01% fluorine guaranteed $83.25, f.0.b. Co- 
lumbia, in 100-lb. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $49.50. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend easy; sup- 
ply normal; bourbon grains: light $49, dark 
$54, solubles $77. 

Boston: Demand light; 
light $58, dark $59. 


supply adequate; 
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Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; | Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa Cincinnati: Demand better; trend strong 
$60.50. | ply ample; $6.50 cwt. practically nil for prairie and Johnson er supply f st and bone scrap 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; grass; supply sufficient; carlots, baled, No. 1 $75 Cine 
ple; solubles $85 | $6.50 ewt. alfalfa $34@36, No. 2 $32@34; No. 2 prairt Omaha remand y d; trend 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend | Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; $24@26; No. 2 Johnson grass §22@24, de trong: $8 
steady; $53, bulk, Boston. | $6.50 cwt. livered Texas common nts Boston 
Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- | San Francisco: Demand steady; supply Seattle: Demand good end firm; supply $1.10 a protein ur 
ply limited; $67.50, delivered, truck lots. good; $5.75 cwt. fair; alfalfa, U.S. No. 2 green, new crop Denver: Demar 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; $33, delivered, truck lots ipply ample; 
DRIED BEET PULP supply adequate; regular and partially de ; yt $72 bulk lot 
Portland: Demand good; supply limited; lactosed $5.50 cwt., producers’ plants. HOMINY FEED Wichita: Demar 


Deman supply ample 





trend unchanged; $56.40, California. Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to cient; above-the-a 
n ro 


Boston: Demand fair; supply spotty; changed; supply adequate; $6.10 cwt. in lower; supply good; $45.50, bulk, Bost hortage of ré 
$51.50. carloads; $6.35 cwt. in Le.L Memphis: Demand nil trend stead ipled with a hig 
New Orleans: Demand fair: trend un- Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade supply ample; white $41.80, yellow $41.80 fob. plant 
changed; supply adequate; $60@61. quate; carlots, standard $6, delivered Ft. St. Louis: Demand ww; trend steads ferings 
Denver: Demand good; trend steady; | Worth; $6.25 ton lots, f.0.b. warehouse supply ample; yellow $41.50 Ogdea: Supply 
supply ample; $49.23, delivered in Denver. Ft. w orth. . : * - Cincinnati: Demand fair trend steady bags 
Ogden: Supply normal: $44@48. Chicago: Demand fair; trend unchanged; supply adequate: $44 Portland: Demand 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply supply ample; $5.50 cwt., f.0.b. plant. New Orleans: Demand slow; supply ads supply ample $1 
fair; $42.80, bulk. Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup quate; trend easy; $46.50@47 Louisville: Demand 
Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un ply good; $6.40 cwt., ex-warehouse, l.c.1. yg — i slo trend stronger “EP - good — 7s 
changed; supply adequate; molasses $47.80 ine 7 c , = supply light; $45.50 auis: Demand 
@ 48.60 P FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) Boston: Demand and supply good: $51 upply short; $87.! 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- Kansas City: Demand »w: trend steady Kansas City: Dema 
lower; supply good; $51, Boston changed; supply adequate; $1 a unit of | supply ample; yellow $ $2.50, bulk, whit« icipate strike in me 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; light offer- | protein. $1 less rend stronger; sul 
ings; carlots, 50-lb. papers $61.50, Sep Boston: Demand slow; supply scarce; Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady nd bone scraps $5 
tember, delivered Ft. Worth. $85, nominal |} supply fair carlot $40.50 san . rancisece: Den 
Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup Ft. Worth: Demand and supply fair; Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; suy ple $1.50 a unit 
ply limited; $52, delivered, carlots. 85% to 87% protein $82, f.o.b. trucks, north | ply good; $57, delivered, sacked, carlots Los Angeles: Der 
. nas , 
Atlanta: Demand fair; supply limited; Texas plants : ged supply +f 
trend weak; $57.70, delivered. Atlanta: Demand fair; supply good; trend LINSEED OIL, MEAL $1.66 a unit, bulk 
steady; $86, f.o.b. Alabama and Georgia Cincinnati: Demand poor: trend steady Buffalo Deman 
DRIED BUTTERMILK producing mills supply adequat« new process $81 old ipply a h le; 560 
: cke 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- FISH MEAI process 990 h: 
. . ‘ a ae 4 . i) 
Ay Tee: FELLAS out Mi polis: Demand fair to good; supply Now Ovieans: Den | slow; trend steady; ht oo 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; | ¢,) aa nae “s ao $146 ae bi we supply ample; $8 ye ee 
supply normal; $11.50@12 ewt $1 se 160 cnn a — 2 o . $2 meg 7 > Boston: lLemand s upp adequate Chicago: Demat 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; Weat ra gle erring 9s & , 34% $84 Res Py 
supply light; 11@11%¢ Ib inn Prencisce! Demand slow; supply am- wearer: ty ‘ ~ vesy Som 0 
Ogden: Supply average $8.50 100-Ib . . —_— © , or supply limited 8 r Ne - 
. ’ . . 4 yrote ‘ ew Veork: De 
bag. piste “Worth? 1 Kh. - to good; supply 3 bo - ate — ' — IDI fair be 
los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- eK RR > $82 se : , 
changed; supply adequate; $11.75 cwt = S . pu J . avaisville: ve and \ trend stead x Ort 
J . 3 rol: s y as ee ary r0¢ " — « n 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- | A™S0l4; fishing has been very poor on | supply light; old proc $91; new —— 
le 11%¢ lb menhaden, due to squally weather; 60% $82.50 ipl ample 
gk menhaden $135; 60% Angola $138, deliv- ei Mineies eae, aaadaal Seattle: Den 
hicage: Demand fair; trend steady; ered Ft. Worth aha ' ! en } ple; $8 
supply ample; per cwt., medium acid $10.60 Buffalo: Der . md fate: trend steady: aun sup] y tight ' ent $7f ul . 
@10.80, sweet cream $11@11.25 mses — - ' ve . , s" old proce . . MILLFEED 
ply ample; 60% protein menhaden $140 Portland: I 
) 5 sacke ' : : . Der 
DRIED CITRUS PULP bulk, $145 sacked supply limited; $8 mi enpelis 
, Cincinnati: Demand fair trend steady; Philadelphia — a ment on ’ ‘ \ n 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend strong supply adequate; $160 asttied: a “a $87 . $ ) 1 dog $4 
supply good; $35@40, f.0.b. Florida points ’ : Demand fair; trend steady; > 1 on aoatiion , : te i trend un Kansas City: be 
. Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; supply rood: menhaden 60% $126@128; ch seoenadl ply Men ie onl ~ ‘ supply ample 
5, f.o.b. Florida scrap $122@12 f.o.b. Gulf : ns “~ - rly pre ' 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; : Bh City iimenieiais “ame a é. +_* : 
meal $54 trend unchanged; $2.05 stronger ot ‘ , 
Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup * 
changed; supply moderate: orange pulp ply ample: $2.17% a unit of protein, f.o.b year: supply 
$41, bulk; lemon pulp $40, bulk West Coast alte’ ‘ile ; 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; oo - 
ply adequate; $35, f.o.b. Florida points | supply light; $160, nominal 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; $35 Omaha: Demand fair; trend good: sup 
f.o.b Florida producing mills; meal $30 ply adequate; 60 menhaden $145 
f.0.b. Boston: Demand and supply steady; 60% ple: $ 
DRIED SKIM MILK menhaden $130 Pe Ft. Worth: D 
4 Ogden: Supply normal; $2.20 a unit pro r ee 
Minneapolis: Demand good; supply am tein, f.0.b. Coast: 65% 76 @178 ae - au 
ple; 1l¢ Ib. Los Angeles: Demand improved; trend un OF Chics . 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un changed; supply light local production ——o 
changed; supply adequate; $14 cwt less 60 protein $2.15 a unit se BIG nC! 
than ton lots $13.7 cwt ton lots Chicago: Demand quiet trend easier: . 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup supply adequate; eastern or Gulf menhaden 
ply ample; spray $10.65 meal $128 and scrap $124; northeast red 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; fish meal $130 
13%¢ Ib Atlanta: Demand fair; supply good; trend 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; weak: 60% menhaden $125, f.0.b. Atlantic LIVER AND GLANDULAR MEAL 
supply adequate 10% @10\%¢ Ib Gulf ports Omaha I nd i trend 
Boston: Demand good; supply light Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend supply ght; ¢ $21 ‘ tha t 
12¢ Ib 3 ste $2.15 a unit protein, ex-dock : 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; MALT SPROUTS 
supply light; 11@11%¢ Ib HAY Cincinnati 77 aa ¢ tr 
- , } , 
Portland: Deman 1 slow; supply ample; Cinci ti: Demand poor; trend steady; supply 1 te No. 1 ‘ : $4 
trend unchanged; 13¢ Ib hia supply adequate; No. 1 timothy $24; second New Orleans: I nd fair ren tead St. Louis: & 
i —— Seepty average; $16.15 100-Ib cutting No. 1 green alfalfa $28; mixed supply j $4 ‘ . . . 
yan $27: wheat or oat straw $18@19 Boston . nd limited 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend un Boston: Demand spotty; supply adequate $42.50 Cincin 
changed; supply ample; $11@11.50 No. 2 timothy $41@44 Chicago I t r t DI ache 
Philadelphia : Demand slow; supply Portland: Demand good; trend higher: supply ample: N mens - ‘ Omaha 
yoo ewt . i. ' supply ample; $34 sot - 
hicago: remanc¢ air rem ac : Denver: Demand fair trend good sup : rte $ 
supply adequate; $10.40@10.65 ecwt ply ample; alfalfa baled $25 on new hay MEAT AND BONE MEAI . 
. , : second cutting St. Paul: Ds I ipply equate Boston 
DRIED WHEY Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; $82.50@87 ’ 
Minneapolis: 40 mesh $5.65 cwt.; stand upply ample; extra fancy No. 1 race horse 


ard $5.50 cwt., producer's plant regular No. 1 $25 all varietie« 
emptor s0oe80 we Sen 7 | SS talee: Demand foley oop MEAL « FEED: INGREDIENTS 
supply ample $6@6.50 cwt Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient . 


1 fair; trend steady; | prairie $17.50, alfalfa $15@18 MEAT MEAL @ BLOOD MEAL 


Cincinnati: [ema 


a Geis cecal 600, S00ah. ben ai Phone—COrtiand 7-8330 POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS MEAL 


rs $20 F 
Boston: Demand steady; supply fair; 5% Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light Cable Address—Animalfeed FEATHER MEAL @ FEED GRAINS 


Ib., f.0.b $25 @26 


Louisville: Demand lull; trend steady Los Angeles: Demand rood trend strong MARINE a ANIMAL BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 


supply light; 6%¢ Ib r supply limited , 1 $344 
Portland: Demand slow supply ample; 8S. No. 2 leafy $32@33 No. 2 green WOOLWORTH BLDG. TELEX — 2354 NY NEW YORK 7, HM. v- 


trend unchanged; $6.80 cwt $32@ - U.S. No 


FEED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 


From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


OFFICES: TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


New York Memphis Fort Worth San Francisco Kansas City Toledo Galveston Nashville 
Chicago seen 4 ae Venoanven, B.C. St. Louis Columbus Enid Louisville 
Kansas City Nashville Toledo innipeg ‘ t Worth Mi li M , 
St. Louis Enid Houston Los Angeles xx Chicago ree “| - oy is ee 
Omaha Minneapolis Galveston Buffalo ortlan orfo ouston 
Columbus Louisville Portland Omaha Boston San Francisco 





$8 


i 
; 

S orem S  Wichit 
only sbout } ‘ f ; was la te = “ 


, 
Minneapolis: 

trend firn ; 
768.50. Octo 


San Francisco: 


Seattle 
ply mite 
delivered 
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Titi ert muppets 1mhipue evn 7 Ot | Supply good; 19@10%¢ Ib | Denver: Feed $50.51, meal $68.51, light $58 dark $59 
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Buffalo: Millfeed sales came in drib- , all-purpose with fodine, 50-Ib. blocks $97.5), Cincianati: Demand fair; trend steady; Ft. Werth: Demand fair for domestic, 
bles last week, with bulk items in less 100-lb. bags $92.50, f.0.b, plant. | supply adequate; $24.45. good for export; carlots, bulk, No. 2 yellow 
demand than sacked. All mills here are | Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- | Boston: Demand and supply steady; in | milo $1.94@1.96, delivered Texas common 
back into operation now, but supplies were ply ample; $155. paper $26.02. points; export rail $1.90. 
thin. Spot supplies for next week were San Francisco: Demand steady; supply | Lo iisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
offered by almost all mills. The sacked good; all-purpose with iodine §70. supp.y normal; 80-Ib. paper bags $23.45; SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
differential widened to $6 from $5.50. Bulk Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply »® ffi- 50-1, paper bags $23.20; 25-lb. paper bags Minneapolis: Easier trend; demand slow; 
bran ended unchanged, to off 60¢, sacked cient; all-purpose granules $90, block $97; $25 95. : supply ample; $50@51.50, bulk, Decatur. , 
was up 50¢@$1; bulk middlings were un mineral phosphorus 6% granules $106, } lock Yortland: Demand good; supply ample; Memphis: Demand slow; trend 1 7 
changed. to down 560¢; sacked were un $113; cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosp iorus trend unchanged; western $34, eastern $39, oun Nenitea: — i, - a oN 
hanged, to up 60¢; bulk red dog dropped granules $100, biock $107; hog mineral phos- granite grits $28, shell flour $24. poe f.0.b M = saver $64, 
$3 and sacked declined $2. Quotations Aug phorus 3%% granules $87, phosphor'.s 2% San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- ban ag emo. 
°6: bulk bran $30.50@31.50, sacked $36.50 $77 ‘(all in 60-Ib. paper bags). p.e; local $15, eastern $26. St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
‘“ 0: bulk middlings $31.50@32.50, sacked Seattle: Demand fair; trend stead,/; sup- Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- supply ample; 44% $62. 

5 @ 38 bulk red dog $48@50, sacked ply good; mixer mineral $48, ex-way ehouse; changed; supply adequate; $14.80. Omaha: Demand slow; trend steady; 
$53@564.50 all-purpose mineral $85, ex-warehe use. Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- supply ample; 44% $59.10, bulk, delivered 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady ply good; $36, delivered, carlots. Omaha. 

ply good; bran $44@44.50, standard | MOLASSES New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
1 $45@ 45.60 St. Louis: Demand slow; trepd steady; PEANUT OIL MEAL ~—— ample; $66.50@ 67. 3 

Philadelphia: Demand spotty; trend un- | supply ample; 10%¢ gal., New (/rleans. Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; , —— — Paani! wees Suey 
settled; supply fair; bran $44, standard Memphis: Demand poor; treid steady supply nil; ss se -  ce Georgia and bulk | ons Ag adequate; $54.50@55, 
midds. $46, red dog $63 supply ample; blac al., n) Alabama producing mills. . ~-: : 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; | an Bas aan ve 10%¢ gal., ta Louisville: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
naan ryt a t nn 831808 38 He | ORAS SnD Beer 69 SEs, Supe: Ss Franci i be caries d supply fail "Puhite: Demand. fair; supply ample; 
horts $48@48.7 bulk, bran $37.50@38.25, adequate ond ste - $30. > <8, San cisco: Demand an ply fair; $ , ; ; 
See ance en | oteenenss trend steady; $30.50 tank truc $3.66 « bale. 44% $66: 50% $73, f.0.b. Wichita. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; New York: Demand fair: trend steidy: Boston: Demand and supply steady; + Demand good; supply ample; 
upply amy wheat bran $40.20, sacked; supply good; blackstrap 16¢ gal., tank cars, $3.15 a_ bale. 44% $53; 60% $58.50, both bulk, f.0.b. De- 
gray shorts $44.20, sacked; standard midds tank wagons, f.o.b. New Yrk. Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply good; — . ; 
$34.70, bull New Orleans: Demand good; suppl’ am- | $2.80 a bale, f.0.b. pier. ee i slow; supply ample; 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend strong; ple; trend steady; 11¢ gei. tank ca’s and Portland: Demand slow; trend higher; at Re ges 2, f.0.b. Decatur. 
supply good: bran $43.60; mixed feed $46.10; trucks: 600 Ib, customers drums, $8 15. supply ample; $3.30 a bale. adelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
brown shorts $49.10; standard midds, $43.80 Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 44% $53, bulk, Decatur. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend strong; sup supply adequate; 10%¢ gal., New Orleans changed; supply adequate; Canadian, 6.1 Denver: Demand and supply fair; trend 
ply limited; $47, delivered common transit | Denver: Demand fair; trend ste.dy; sup eu. ft. bales $3.75. eee: $73.14, Denver. , 
oints, carlots ply ample; 10¢ gal., New Orleais; $18.38 Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; - cago: During the week ending Aug. 

Portland: Demand good; trend higher; ton, New Orleans; $2; ton, West Coast. trend steady; standard 7% cu. ft. bales 26 the soybean oil meal market rivaled 
upply limited: $45 | Louisville: Demard slow; trend steady 80. the millfeeds for being quiet and devoid 

Ogden: Demand about equal to supply; | supply normal; 104¢ gal., tar.k car lots Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend | °f any feature to speak of. The main 
trend firm; supply average; to Utah and f.o.b. Gulf ports. firm; $2.80 a bale, delivered, truck lots. a a. B.. A a om —_ 
Idaho ed bra anc nill run 41, mie : ms : » , . - B “ 
ee ee ees es oa ae won fae oe POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS rent levels off $1.50@3 all along the line. 
run $48, middlings $53; to California; red : “City: De ° slow eaay Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- Production of soybean oil meal during 
bran and mill run $48.50, middlings $53.50 oan souauene Kage t- wl changed; supply adequate; $1.45 a unit of | July at 745,700 tons compared with 770,200 
fob. San Francisco and Los Angeles New Orleans, with most caotations at thé protein. tons in June and 714,737 tons the corre- 

Denver: Demand moderate; trend steady; higher price Ft. Worth: Demand and supply fair; sponding week a year ago reflected the 
ipply steady; shorts $39.75, bran $35.75, San Fram isco: Deman¢ and supply good 5% protein $85, f.o.b. north Texas plants. crushings of beans this past month. Heavy 
mill run $37.75 $21, f.0.b. cars, Richmo ud, Cal. Atlanta: Demand fair; supply good; trend imroads were made on the stocks of meal 

Los Angeles: Demand improved; trend Leos Argeles: Demard good; trend wun weak; meal $80.50, f.0.b. Georgia and Ala- in processors’ hands at the end of July 
stronger upply small; standard mill run changed: supply adeq ate; $21, bulk, f.0.t bama producing mills at 116,400 tons—a reduction of nearly 
$45.50@46, bulk; red bran $45.560@46, bulk tank cars; $21.25, bu.k, f.o.b. tank truc! Boston: Demand fair; supply light; $88.50, 50,000 tons from the previous month, but 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply Buff:.lo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup nominal, still nearly twice as large as the year ago 
tight; millfeed $49.50, red bran $54.50 ply acequate; 16%¢ gal., f.o.b. Albany RIBOFLAVIN stock total of 61,314 tons in the same posi- 

MINERAL FEED Ft. Worth: Der and fair; supply suff Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in ea agg — 

Sioux City: 50-lb. mineral blocks 8.2% del'vared Ft. w orth, oy to ay ten 898 to 10 gem jib. Tmebess orm restricted 951; 60% protein, wnrestrict- 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep < t a ee . com 5, ,  carsahengg * | ed billing $58.50, eastern restricted $55.50. 
} ' se).er's market price on date of shipment 3¢ in ton lots or more; freight prepaid or ~ ~ : 
nineral blocks $4 each Seattle: Dem ind fair; trend easy; supply paid to destination a Se —— slow; ae steady; 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; pood: $21.50, f.0.b. Seattle, tank car lots New York: Trend steady; feed grade (in supply a equate or demand but not bur- 
trend unchanged; $45 truck lots feed supplements) 4%¢ gm. in 3.36 to 16 densome since several mills are shut down 
Ogden: Supply normal $113 in 50-Ib Atlanta: C'emand fair; trend steady; sup gm./Ib. mixtures; freight prepaid or paid for repairs; new beans are available in 

. . . 4 ‘ be j . 5 rs < ’ 4 
block «ranular, 50-lb. bags ply good itrus $18@22.50, f.0.b. Florid to destination. Missouri; meal for Kansas City $52@53, 

Wichita: Demand good; supply sufficient; producing plants bulk, Decatur; unrestricted $53. 

‘ RICE BY-PRODUCTS San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
NIACIN San Francisco: Demand good; supply pie; $81.90. ‘ 

New ‘ork: Trend steady; $6 kilo, 10-kilo ample; bran $45; polished $49. st Les a Sans — 7+ ae 
lots; $f.20 kilo, 5- and 2%-kilo lots; $6.30 Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend strong- | “SSS BePPit Mand fair: supply suffi 
kilo, '-kilo lots; freight prepaid or paid er; supply very tight; bran, California pro- Riot cae ee orto ae 8 — 

BUSINESS to dstination duction, high fat content $53. CIORE; CAFTOSE, SOUTESER origin, 4 et Septem- 
) Ft. Worth: Demand slow; offerings light; ber $67.60@68.60; 60% protein, September 
OAT PRODUCTS carlots, rice bran $33@34, f.o.b. south Texas $77@78; truck, 44% $71, sacked. 

Joston: Demand and supply fair; white rice mills; hulls $6.50, f.0.b. mills. Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 

OPPORTUNITY pulverized $58.50; reground oat feed $28 Atlanta: Demand fair; supply limited; ply good; 44% $69.10, delivered. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend fair trend steady; bran $40@41, delivered. ; 
steady; supply ample; reground $23.80 TANKAGE 
rolled oats $84.30; feeding oatmeal $77.30 SCREENINGS St. Paul: Demand fair; supply adequate; 

if you are mixing your own pulverized white $52.80; crimped white oat Ft. Worth: Demand increased; supply $85; stronger tone due primarily to talk 
$69.30. limited; ground mixed grain $25. of strike in industry. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


Philadelphia: Pulverized white deman Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
brand of feeds, let us show you fair $53; domestic demand | supply adequate, ground grain screenings | SUPPly ample; 60% digester $81.50, Cin- 
$3 

















slow, supply : 
s slow, supply light 27; Canadian oat feed 4 cinnati. 
why Gorton’s Blends make the | demand slow, supply very light $28.50 } Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to Wichita: Demand good; supply insuffi- 
| Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; | lower; supply adequate; ground, sacked cient; 60% $92.50, f.o.b. plant. 
most profitable feeds you can trend unchanged; rolled $65, ground $62 $33, New York, lake and rail; unground, Omaha: Demand and supply good; trend 
cleaned $64. | bulk $28, New York. strong; $82.50. 
sell. At least, let us send you our Minneapolis: Demand slow; supply good Chicago: Demand easier; trend irregular; Louisville: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; feeding rolled oats $80, feed supply ample; carlots: ground grain screen- trend yn aed. 60% protein $85@90. 
: ing oatmeal $68.50, standard pulverized $4' ings $29.50; Canadian $25.75. New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
literature on these fortified red- crimped 660, reqveumA eat fe0d 638. Minneapolis: ‘Trend steady and slow; de- | Supply light; $92@93.50. 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; mand poor; supply fair; oil screenings Kansas City: Demand improved as mills 
fish meal pre-mixes for broilers, supply adequate; reground oats $28; pulver back into the picture, Canadian $50, basis anticipated strike in meat packing indus 
ized white oats $51; rolled oats $81 15%: domestic $50, basis 15%; Canadian try; trend stronger; supply fairly tight; 
layers, turkeys or hogs. Our ad- | | Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un creenings $17 immediate, tight for futures | 69% digester $82.50, sacked. 
| changed; supply light; local production at $20; Canadian ground $24; lights $4@10; Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply short; 
dress is pulverized $61 mediums $11@20; heavies $21@35. 60% digester $80, sacked, Ft. Worth. 
se¢ Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi St. Louis: Demand good; trend strong; 
| elent; 11% protein oat millfeed $40@41; SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH supply short; $85. 
reground $26@27, September. COLLOIDAL CLAY Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
Nia ENGLAND -PRODUCTS Memphis: Demand poor; trend lower; . ; on es supply ample; carlots, 60% protein, in 
BY CORP. supply ample; 3%% protein, reground oat pneee gy teety 100-lb. bags $87.50. 
feed $22.75. “bei 2 ry as On 
( $ @ 24. y 7 - 
Ww MILK ST. Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady to pe Ra Ny ng VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
BOSTON, MASS. | easier; supply ample; carlots, reground Des Moines: $25 23@ 25 35 (HYDROLYZED) 
oat feed $15.50; No. 1 fine ground feeding Kansas City: $24.88@25. Ft. Worth: Demand good; offerings lim- 
cntenen! $70@72; feeding rolled oats $79 Memphis: $22.20@ 22.47. ited; 5%¢ Ib., f.0.b. north Texas area. 
a Minneapolis: $25.92 @26.06. 
| oats Dees one bg ag trend Philadelphia: $24 $2021.95 WHEAT GERM MEAL 
what's yours? at $49, bulk, delivered truc ots (new | St. Louis: $24.14@24.27. Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; 
| , . | . . . supply fair; commercial grade $58, f.o.b 
| STE SHELL 
OYSTER SHELI } SORGHUMS Buffalo. 
New Orleans; Demand and supply good; Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend weak- New Orleans: Demand and supply fair; 
trend steady; $23@24. er upply ample; milo $2.12% cwt., bulk trend steady; $64@66. 
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AFMA 


(Continued from page 1) 





clusively for those engaged in feed 
marketing and sales management.” 
Subjects related to marketing will 
predominate throughout the meeting, 
Mr. Glennon said. Topics include: “The 
Marketing Concept,” “The Part of 
Sales Management (and) . .. The 
Role of Salesmen In The Marketing 
Concept,” “Economic and Market Re- 
search,” “Marketing the End Prod- 
uct,” “National Feed Merchandising 
Plan,” and “Sound Financing.” 





McKEE 


(Continiied from page 1) 





and all equipment will be new. Bulk 
ingredients will be received by rail 
and truck and stored in 36 steel bins, 
varying in size from 10- to 25-ton 
capacity. Also, there will be bins for 
storing bulk finished feeds for prompt 
loading into trucks or cars. 

O. K. Fisher, sales manager, re- 
ported that increased demand for 
Hawkeye Feeds has made it neces- 
sary for the McKee company to ex- 
pand production. He noted also that 
more bulk trucks are being added to 
the truck fleet as needed. The new 
plant will produce a complete line of 
Hawkeye Feeds, including hard pel- 
lets, poultry crumbles and soft mo- 
lasses cubes for cattle. 

McKee Feed & Grain Co. has been 
in business here for nearly 50 years. 





ADM 


(Continued from page 7) 





jara and scheduled for completion in 
1960. 

Here are some of the report’s com- 
ments on other operations within the 
ADM agricultural group: 

Earnings from soybean operations 
were higher than a year ago. Demand 
for soybean oil, coupled with large 
exports of salad oil and better proc- 
essing margins were responsible for 
the improvement. 

Although prices for dehydrated al- 
falfa were somewhat lower on the 
average, these were offset by reduced 
production costs. Toll storage and 
processing for other producers have 
been profitable. 

Commander Elevators’ earnings 
for the year were satisfactory. Sales 
of farm supplies through country ele- 
vators increased, although grain he=.- 
dling revenues declined becuse of 
temporarily reduced loadiug of grain. 

Sales and profits in tne linseed op- 
erations improved. ?dajor factors in 
the high volume cx linseed oil meal 
sales were the ir.creasing number of 
beef cattle on feed and the higher 
ratio of linsee meal used in formula 
feeds. Exports. also contributed to the 
good demand and adequate price lev- 
els for meal during most of the year. 
With a large takeover by the govern- 
ment of 1258 flaxseed and prospects 
for a smailer 1959 crop, stocks of 
flaxseed held by the Commodity 
Credit Cor}». will influence the mar- 
ket during the coming year, the re- 
port said. 

Grain Operations 


Better earnings of the grain de- 
partment resuited from several de- 
velopments, inc'uding important 
shifts in the movement of grain. 

The report continued: “Significant 
was the opening of .he St. Lawrence 
Seaway, which enables large quanti- 
ties of feed grains to nove through 
Duluth-Superior into export trade. 
Normal business in wheat and other 
grains improved. 

“The first full year of opera.‘ons 
under the subsidy-in-kind export prc- 
gram for feed grains also increased 
the private grain trade’s activity in 
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the export and merchandising of 
grains. Under this program, govera- 
ment costs have been dvastically )e- 
duced and the grain tride’s servi-:es 
have been more fully utilized. 

“Surplus stocks of grain were at 
record levels before the 1959 harvest 
began, but increased «:ompetitioi is 
anticipated in the year ahead because 
of expanded commervial and ‘arm 
grain storage facilities in some } arts 
of the country.” 

Four quarterly diviiends of !0¢ a 
share, totaling $3,206,123 and equal to 
59% of earnings, were paid «luring 
the year. On June 30, there were 
7,787 stockholders, e 14% increase 
during the year. There were 1,(05,221 
shares outstanding. 

Net worth reachei! a new ligh of 
$98,698,383, or $61.4§. a share, :.t year 
end. Working capital increased to 
$50,977,812, or $31.75 a share. 

With no bank loans at the close of 
the fiscal year, ADI remained one of 
the nation’s few riajor corpc rations 
without any bank debts, loans, or 
preferred stock. 

Marketin;; Program 

Calling attention to the coniprehen- 
sive marketing p: ogram recently es- 
tablished by the company, the ADM 
executives said tl is is aimed at deter- 
mining buying trends and continuous 
analysis of customers’ wants and 
needs. 

“ADM management iuitends to 
make maximum use of the company’s 
favorable finam ial structiire, its ex- 
perience and knowledge of agricul- 
tural commodties and the basic 
breadth of our research i’: these same 
products,” the ADM ex:2cutives told 
stockholders. 

A leading processor ind merchan- 
diser of agricultural commodities, 
ADM operates 141 pl:ints, elevators 
and mines ir the U.S. and Canada. 

A large portion of ADM’s $4,028,- 
410 in capitai expenditures during the 
year was airaed at ircreasing produc- 
tivity of exiting operations, the ADM 
executives } ointed cout. 

Grain storage vapacity was in- 
creased 4.f, millio': bushels by addi- 
tions to the elevator at Tacoma, 
Wash., the Soo elevator in Minne- 
apolis, ard 20 :ountry elevators in 
southern Minne: ota. 

Production facilities for isolated 
proteins at Evendale, Ohio, were en- 
larged and soybean storage eapacity 
there increased by 1,113,0%v bushels 
to meet the ‘jemand. 


POUL‘KY EXCHANGE 


(Vontinued from page 6) 








of weig!it throughout the flock. 

Most .locks average about 6,000 
birds, ‘vi -h the normal contract call- 
ing fer :'¢ lb. for the grower who 
furnishes the plant and labor. Chicks, 
feed and medicine when needed are 
supp’ied by the contractor who also 
hancles catching, crating and deliv- 
ery to the plant. 

With the opening of the exchange, 
contra*tors are consigning their birds 
there, aichough several dealers point- 
ed out a ik*ge number of birds are 
still going di ect to processors “under 
private treaty sales.” 


Stabihved Prices 


Several indiztated that as more of 
these birds are soil through the ex- 
change prices will b> more stabilized 
and more likely to ris? with the com- 
petitive bidding. 

The processors who als% grow birds 
under contract for their own plant 
seldom have sufficient volume of their 
own birds to operate at peak efficien- 
cy, hence they also buy on the open 
market, but quote their own prices. 

Several broiler contractors volun- 
teered the opinion that closer co- 
ordination between the exchanges 
will mean the bulk of the broilers 
will eventually be sold at auctions, 
with the result of processors being 
raced with the problem of trying to 
step up their own broiler production 
to keep their plants operating, or 
else bidcing for the birds on the open 
and competitive market. 








CHEMELL 


(Continued from page 7) 





Both cattlemen and poultry pro- 
ducers indicated the recent opening 
of poultry auctions in Texas, Arkan- 
sas, Alabama, 
Carolina is proof of the efforts of the 
broiler industry to regain some con- 
trol of the sale value of its product. 


This opinion was shared by many | 


broiler contractors who believed that 
in time all the poultry auctions will 


be more closely coordinated and will | 


gain sufficient strength through sup- 


rt of the contractors, so that the | . 
= ; “4 = ficant for the complete 91-day experi- 


large purchasers will “lose their 


stranglehold on prices.” 

A number of hog producers, as well 
as broilermen, thought the decision in 
the Chemell case may have direct, as 
well as indirect, 
ture of contract farming in this area 

Results If Approved 

They said that if the moratorium 

is approved by the creditors, the op- 


eration of the Chemell holdings will 
be under court control to some ex- 


tent, and that court rulings on some | 


phases of actual operational activity 
may open the door for other govern- 
ment controls. 

Some thought this view was ex- 
treme, but they pointed out that 
whichever way the decision falls, the 
future pattern of contract farming 





Georgia and North | 


influences on the fu- | 


may be materially changed. Further- | 


more, they expressed the opinion tue 
large feed manufacturers may vant 
more internal control of the overa- 
tion before extending credit to large 
scale operators “who poor bry the 
deal on a shoe string.” 


Feed Creditors 
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tions on large scale contract terms 
None of those interviewed showed 
signs of “panic” in view of complica- 
tions, some of which may never de- 
velop, and some of which could be 
even more complex and far-reaching. 





PURDUE 


(Continued from page 6) 





ppm.), iron (48 ppm.), manganese (61 
ppm.) and zinc (50 ppm.) improved 


| gains 15.4% compared to the controls 


(difference significant at the 1% 
level). 


Differences in gains were not signi- 
£ 


mental period and the increase in 
gains for this period between the 
control and Lots 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, re- 
spectively, were 3.2, 1.9, 4.5, 2.6 and 
5.8%. Feed efficiency and feed costs 
per hundred pounds of gain were not 
consistently effected by the addition 
of the trace minerals. 

Alfalfa Meal, Distillers Dried Solu- 
bles, Fish Solubles and Meat Scrap 


| Additions to Corn-Soybean Meal Ra- 
| tions for Growing-Finishing Swine— 


J. H. Conrad, D. M. Nelson and W. M. 
Beeson: Ten experiments at Purdue 
with 10-lb. pigs fed semi-purified diets 
have shown that certain sources of 
“unidentified growth factors” will 
produce a small stimulation in gain 
and a slight improvement in feed effi- 
ciency. But as we learn more about 
the nutrient requirements o: ;i¢s and 
the availability of these specific nut:: 
ents, one fundamental question is, 
“Do sources of unidentified growth 
need to be added to corn-soybean 


| meal rations that are adequately for- 


The major feed compan‘es listed as | 


creditors by Chemell jiuclude Allied 
Mills, General Mill«, Master-Mix, 
Pillsbury Co., Ralstea Purina Co. and 
Cosby-Hodges. 

One feed cor.pany official said “too 
many people are taking the Chemell 
petition tuo seriously’—this, despite 
the faci some $1% million are in- 
volved and more than 110 firms are 
usted as creditors. 

He said he could see no reason why 
Chemell could not continue to operate 
under a plan approved by the credi- 
tors, the largest of whom are ob- 
viously the feed manufacturers. But 
he declined to comment on whether 
it would be better for Chemell to 
continue, with court supervision, or 
for the enterprises to be taken over 
by the feed manufacturers. 


Bright Side 


Some livestock men saw a bright 
side to the situation. They said more 
farmers are likely to watch carefully 
what kind of a contract they sign, 
and some producers will be more cau- 
tious in expanding their operations 
with credit furnished or vouched for 
by the feed interests. 

One factor frequently overlooked is 
the statement by Chemell’s attorneys 
that the corporations are solvent and 
that “assets are far in excess of listed 
liabilities.” The statement points out 
that recent credit restrictions im- 
posed by feed companies and bankers 
necessitated the request for the mora- 
torium. 

The question of whether other 
broiler firms are in the same fix came 
up frequently. 

Most agreed it is all but impossible 
to determine this, but it was pointed 
out that possibly similar action may 
be taken following the outcome of 
the Chemell case. 


Possible Restrictions 


Hog producers are wondering if 
they face feed manufacturer and 
banker restrictions in view of the 
predictions the bottom will fall out of 
the hog market when the spring crop 
pours into the market. Some of the 
feed companies listed as Chemell 
creditors also have been known to 


encourage expansion of hog opera- 








| nary trials (one 


trace minerals, 
salt and feed 


tified with vitamins, 
calcium, phosphorus, 
additives?” 

The objective of this experiment 
was to study the effect of adding de- 
hydrated alfalfa meal, corn distillers 
dried solubles, condensed fish solubles 
and meat and bone scraps to fortified 
corn-soybean meal rations for grow- 
ing-finishing pigs fed on concrete. 

Results: Pigs fed the corn-soybean 
meal ration fortified with vitamins, 
trace minerals, calcium, phosphorus, 
salt and antibiotics gained faster on 
less feed and produced the most eco- 
nomical gains. From 39 to 206 Ib., 
they gained 1.71 Ib. daily, required 
326 lb. of feed per 100 Ib. gain at a 
feed cost of $9.18 cwt. 

Additions of 2% of dehydrated al- 
falfa meal, corn distillers dried solu- 
bles, condensed fish solubles, and 
meat and bone scraps alone or in 
combination failed to increase gains 
or improve feed efficiency. There was 
no statistically significant difference 
between treatments. 

Results of this experiment indicate 
that it is not necessary to add animal 
protein or sources of “unidentified 
growth factors” to adequately forti- 
fied corn-soybean meal rations for 
growing-finishing swine fed on con- 
crete to obtain maximum rate of gain 
or minimum feed use. However, de- 
hydrated alfalfa meal will continue 
to make a valuable contribution to 
pre-gestation and gestation rations 
Likewise, other sources of “unidenti- 
fied growth factors” will be most 
valuable when added to prestarter 
and starter rations for young pigs 

Effect of Enzyme Additions to 
Corn-Soybean Meal Rations for Grow- 
ing-Finishing Swine—J. H. Conrad 
and W. M. Beeson: Only two prelimi- 
at Illinois and one at 

been reported in 
preparations were 
added to rations for 
erowing-finishing and in both 
trials the feeding of enzymes failed 
to produce a response. The objective 
of this experiment was to study the 
effect of feeding three different en- 
zyme preparations to growing-finish- 
ing swine fed a corn-soybean meal 
type ration 

Results: Additions of three enzyme 
preparations to growing-finishing 
swine (initial weight 27 Ib.) fed a 
corn-soybean meal type ration failed 
to significantly affect daily gains 


Nebraska) have 
which enzyme 
corn-soybean 
swine 
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Ib. of dry matter daily from silage. 


. E 7 . | F | gained at a —— slower rate —# sted tm dialer anine of O28 ts 
d than the controls or the pigs receiv- is resu in daily gains of 0. " 
Chicks Place mn Principa Broi er Areas ing hydroxyzine. This lower rate of | on regular corn silage compared to 1 
1000°s omitted) gain appeared to be the result of re- | Ib. on dehydrated and pelleted corn 
Week ending Meine «Cons, Pens. tad, it. Mo. Del. Md. | Guced feed intake as the feed conver- | silage. Considering the condition of 
qe 8 “ar nhs reap ae: 1 oe rr 44 po Ht 4 {7m 1 eee sion was very similar for all six lots. | the sows at the start, those fed regu- 
July Pepper vesscéovess «30 ae 620 814 778 ” sie = 1.722200 Reduced activity was noted when lar corn silage made satisfactory 
yd 4 sles “hea Gatlete tht 3 aks 1.222 oe me ose Ht] en He oes trifluomeprazine and _ perphenazine | gains, but those fed the pelleted sil- 
July 25 1,212 629 707 878 108 865 1.625 2.00! | were included at the higher levels | age gained four times faster. 
Acs ig STORE th BSE 438 | ted. ‘This reduced activity could pos- | | Reproductive performance as 
Avs. is 1,082 505 757 791 103 sis = 1,742 1,782 | sibly have been responsible for the measured by number of pigs per lit- 
Aug. 22 980 420 859 767 138 805 1,607 1,967 | jowered feed intake of the pigs. ter, birth weight and litter weight 
Week ending Ve. W.Ve. N.C. $.c. Ge. Fla. Ale. Miss. Feed efficiency was good in all lots | was excellent on both treatments. 
= ed siotyep. Salaineteb tegen aga BH 026 37 on +H Het] eH and varied from 326 to 338 Ib. of However, the sows fed pelleted corn 
gina 521 2.981 327. 6,776 228 «3,406 = 2.464 | foed per 100 Ib. of gain. Feed cost | silage farrowed fewer pigs, and more 
ie te voaeetesee aT He 930 HH rth} +44 tt a (not including tranquilizers) ranged | dead pigs and lost a higher percent 
RUUD ceecccccacoves: 1,272 ore oe oy oases +4 Saas tty from $9.32 to $9.67 per 100 Ib. of gain. | of their pigs during the first 14 days 
rey ‘ie aaso2'8St 34880788308 2'045 | 50% Protein Soybean Meal in $2, | than did the sows fed regular corn 
Aug. {5 1,009 528 = 2,660 292 §,730 177 -2,973 2,169 | gg and 40% Supplements With and silage. As a result, the sows fed regu- 
Aug. 22 1,060 463 2,581 272 —s«§,370 205 «3,019 += 2,035 Without Terephthalic Acid—J. H. lar corn silage weaned an average of 
Total 22 areas ’ : Fift ._ | 99 pigs compared to 8.0 pigs for the 
Week ending Ark. La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 1959 i988 | Conrad and W. M. Beeson: Fifty per ao Ee aieiaes diminaiinaeh. ts titi, 
IR eno, Saas adie 3,398 468 384 247 = 1,103 33, 36, cent protein soybean meal is higher | SOWS fed pe ac silag + 
June 27 3,231 487 2.367 ae 262 1.108 33.597 36,237 in protein and lower in fiber than the factory explanation for this difference 
jen th spool bps ypc teas 3's28 PH 2:30! 306 238 1'021 +32:977. 34912 | more commonly used 44% soybean | ™ reproductive performance is not 
July 18 3,483 3540 2, 157 35! 203 945 32,990 33,846 sal. This al. also referred to as | 4Pparent at this time. 
July 25 3.597 423 2,142 303 237 1,045 «32:67! 33,378 | Meal. This me ; 
Ave ! 3,358 363 = 2,250 287 213 "872 (30.963 + 32.440 | dehulled soybean meal, is being used A Comparison of Corn Cobs, Soy 
aug. kay ae pele Wes st 3084 37.00 | extensively in pig starter rations and | Mill Feed and Alfalfa Meal in Pet- 
Aug 2 3,024 366 = 2.028 292 16! 888 29307 30'025 | broiler rations. In this experiment, | leted Gestation Rations for Gilts— 
protein supplements with three levels J. H. Conrad, D. M. Nelson and Ww. M. 
Pigs fed enzymes gained 1 to 7% less | means of aiding the animals in reliev- of protein were formulated by using Beeson: ae of aks rth a 
than control pigs. Daily feed intake | ing themselves of body heat are effec- | different proportions ot 50% protein a cane . a: pork with a 
was reduced from 1.5 to 9% by the | tive in increasing feed intake, hence, soybean meal and 12% protein soy- | minimum of labor. is practice is 
enzyme preparations used. Feed effi- | growth rate. bean mill feed (the soybean hulls | most difficult during the gestation 
ciency was 299 lb. of feed per 100 Ib. The objective of this study was to | which are removed in the manufac- | period. For self-feeding to be success- 
of gain for the control and the enzyme | evaluate the effectiveness of spray | ture of the 50% meal). — during —— Sr 
additions reduced this to 298, 296 and | cooling on growth rate and feed in- Terephthalic acid (TPA) was added med tom nl ae pt wt Sha 


283. Feed costs per hundred pounds 
of gain reflected the slight improve- 
ment in feed efficiency, but the costs 
of the experimental enzyme prepara- 
tion were not included in calculating 
feed costs. 

The Effect of Feed Additives on 
Growing-Finishing Swine—J. H. Con- 
rad, D. M. Nelson and W. M. Beeson: 
A recent Purdue report (mimeo. 238) 
has clearly indicated that the seven 
feed additives or combinations of feed 
additives tested (including two ar- 
senicals) had no significant effect on 
carcass quality as measured by back- 
fat thickness, lean cut yield, loin eye 
area, carcass length or dressing per- 
However, four treatments 
increased daily gains, 
and the maximum improvement in 
feed efficiency was 7.8%. Therefore, 
two important criteria for evaluating 
presently available feed additives are 
daily gain and feed efficiency 

The objective of this experiment 
was to determine the effect of cer- 
tain antibiotics, combinations of anti- 
and an arsenical on rate of 
gain, feed efficiency and_ backfat 
thickness of growing-finishing swine. 

Results: Pigs fed each of seven dif- 
ferent additives or combinations 
additives gained significantly 
than the control pigs. Two 
antibiotics (erythromycin 
ate and spiramycin) and two com- 
binations of feed additives (penicillin 
and streptomycin and_ penicillin, 
streptomycin and _ sulfaquinoxaline) 
increased daily gains 26 to 27% com- 
pared to the controls. A combination 
of Aureomycin § (chlortetracycline), 
penicillin, Terramycin (oxytetracy- 
cline) and zine bacitracin increased 
gains 21% compared to the controls 
fed no antibiotics. A combination of 
oleandomycin and Terramycin _in- 
creased gains 19%. Arsanilic acid in- 
creased gains 18%. 

None of the feed additives resulted 
in a marked improvement in feed effi- 
ciency. However, arsanilic acid im- 
proved feed efficiency more than any 
of the additives tested (an improve- 
ment of 2.8% over the controls) and 
resulted in the most economical gains 
in this experiment. 

The Effectiveness of a Mist-Type 
Spray for Cooling Swine on High En- 
ergy Rations—C, J. Heidenreich, J. H. 
Conrad, F. N. Andrews and A, A. Cul- 
ver: A series of experiments con- 
ducted at Purdue during the past 
three years has demonstrated the 
practicality and effectiveness of water 
cooling for swine during the summer. 
The inability of swine to effectively 
dissipate body heat is accompanied by 
reduced feed intake when environ- 
mentai temperatures exceed 80° F. 
This results in a marked growth re- 
tardation. Therefore, any physical 


centage 
significantly 


biotics 





of | 
faster | 
single | 
thiocyan- 


take when a high energy (10% added 





fat) ration is fed. In addition, a com- | 


parison was made of the role of thia- 
min, a vitamin essential for carbohy- 
drate and fat metabolism, when a 


high energy ration is fed with and | 


without spray cooling. 


Results: Pigs weighing 107 Ib. ini- 
tially were on experiment for 56 days 
of the finishing period. During this 
time there were 49 days in which the 
environmental temperature exceeded 
80° F., 32 days above 85° F. and 11 
days above 90° F. Spraying signifi- 
cantly increased the daily gains on 
both the control aad the thiamin sup- 
plemented rations. Sprayed controls 
gained 14% faster than non-sprayed 
controls and the sprayed group with 
3 mg. per pound of added thiamin 
gained 15% faster than the non- 
sprayed group receiving thiamin. 

No marked differences in efficiency 
of feed conversion, attributable to 
cooling, were observed. These findings 
are consistent with previous Purdue 
work which indicates that elevated 
environmental temperature stress re- 
duces feed intake and daily gain but 
does not appreciably alter feed effi- 
ciency. 

The effect of thiamin supplementa- 
tion on daily gain was noticeable but 
not significant at the 5% level. Slight 
increases in feed intake of the thia- 





min supplemented groups were also | 


observed. 


Effects of Various Levels of Tran- 
quilizers on Growing and Finishing 
Swine—R. A. Pickett, J. H. Conrad 
and W. M. Beeson: In a previous trial 
at Purdue (mimeo. A.S. 243) growing 
and finishing pigs were fed various 
tranquilizers in a complete mixed ra- 
tion on pasture. Reserpine, Rauwolfia 
vomitoria, meprobamate, hydroxyzine 
and perphenazine were added to the 
ration at 60 micrograms, 25, 25, 0.5 
and 0.5 milligrams per pound of feed, 
respectively. At these levels, the tran- 
quilizers had no significant effect on 
daily rate of gain. Feed consumption 
and feed required per hundredweight 
gain were similar in all lots. The 
levels of tranquilizers fed did not no- 
ticeably affect the behavior or per- 
formance of the pigs in this experi- 
ment. 

In view of the results of the previ- 
ous trial, an experiment was con- 
ducted to determine the effects of in- 
creasingly higher levels of  tran- 
quilizers on growing and finishing 
swine. 

Results: At the levels fed, the ad- 
dition of reserpine, trifluomeprazine, 
perphenazine, hydroxyzine or tetra- 
hydrozoline did not significantly in- 


over that of the control lot of pigs. 
The pigs receiving trifluomeprazine, 





perphenazine or tetrahydrozoline 


| bean mill feed (1.73) 


to three lots since it has recently 
been reported that blood levels of 
antibiotics are increased by the simul- 
taneous feeding of TPA. 

The objectives of this experiment 
were: (1) to compare protein supple- 
ments containing 32, 36 and 40% pro- 
tein; (2) to study the effect of tere- 
phthalic acid on increasing the anti- 
biotic response. 

Results: Terephthalic acid (an anti- 
biotic potentiating agent) increased 
gains an average of 4% (1.49 vs. 
1.55) and saved 7 lb. (2%) of feed re- 
quired per 100 lb. of gain. The dif- 
ference in gains was not statistically 
significant. The terephthalic acid was 
added at the level of 2.5% to three 
different protein supplements which 
contained 50 grams of Aureomycin 
per ton. 

Three soy-supplements were formu- 
lated to contain 32, 36 and 40% pro- 
tein by varying the levels of 50% 
protein soybean meal and soybean 
mill feed. These supplements were 
fed free choice along with shelled 
corn to growing-finishing pigs on con- 
crete. Although the differences were 
not great, pigs fed the 36% protein 
supplement consumed less_ supple- 
ment, required less feed per 100 lb. of 
gain and had lower feed costs than 
those fed either the 32 or 40% protein 
supplements. The ratio of 50% pro- 
tein soybean meal (8.27%) to soy- 
added in the 


| 36% protein supplement was similar 





crease rate of gain or feed efficiency | 





to the ratio of these ingredients found 
in 44% soybean meal. Therefore, in 
this free-choice experiment, there was 
no advantage, as indicated by pig 
performance, in using the 50% pro- 
tein soybean meal. 

Corn Silage for Sows—A Compari- 
son of Dehydrated Pelleted Corn 
Silage with Regular Corn Silage—W. 
M. Beeson, D. M. Nelson and J. H. 
Conrad: Six years of research at Pur- 
due (four years with sows and two 
with gilts) have proven that corn 
silage, properly supplemented, is an 
excellent and economical feed for 
sows and gilts during the gestation 
period. Storing, handling and feeding 
fresh or regular corn silage present 
certain problems that are not com- 
mon to feeds that can be stored, han- 
dled and fed in pellet form. There- 
fore, an experiment was conducted to 
compare the feeding value of dehy- 
drated pelleted corn silage with that 
of regular corn silage for sows during 
gestation. 

Results: Dehydrated and pelleted 
corn silage was readily consumed by 
sows during the gestation period. 
Sows fed regular corn silage during 
the last eight weeks of gestation con- 
sumed 3.6 Ib. of dry matter daily 
from silage. Those fed dehydrated 
and pelleted corn silage consumed 6.3 





(Mimeos 152 and 181) has shown that 
a gestation ration containing 35% 
ground corn cobs is satisfactory for 
self-feeding gilts when the ration is 
fed as a meal. 

The addition of fibrous ingredients 
in sufficient quantities to control 
weight gains and feed intake results 
in a relatively unpalatable ration that 
is sorted and wasted by the animals. 
Pelleting of these high fiber rations 
would prevent sorting and should re- 
duce wastage, but pelleting could be 
expected to minimize the effect of the 
fiber. 

The objective of this experiment 
was to study the effects of three 
sources of fiber—ground corn cobs, 
soybean mill feed and sun-cured al- 
falfa meal—in pelleted gestation ra- 
tions for gilts. 


Results: Either the pelleted gesta- 
tion ration containing 60% ground 
corn cobs or the one containing 72% 
soybean mill feed resulted in satisfac- 
tory reproductive performance. Both 
of these rations were economical, 
since the daily feed costs per head 
were 15¢ for the pelleted corn cob 
ration and 14¢ for the pelleted soy- 
bean mill feed ration. 

Gilts fed the pelleted ration con- 
taining 60% ground corn cobs con- 
sumed 7.4 Ib. of pellets per day, 
gained .47 lb. daily, farrowed 9.7 
pigs per litter which averaged 2.6 Ib. 
and weaned 75% of their pigs at 42 
days at an average weight of 19.7 Ib. 
These gains would appear to be low 
but were satisfactory when the initial 
weight and the condition of the gilts 
at farrowing time are taken into con- 
sideration. This lot of gilts consumed 
1.0 lb. of crude protein daily (the 
requirement is 0.9 Ib. daily), one-half 
of which was high quality protein 
from soybean meal. 

Gilts fed the pelleted ration con- 
taining 72% soybean mill feed con- 
sumed 74 Ib. of pellets per day, 
gained 1.17 lb. daily, farrowed 11.1 
pigs per litter which averaged 2.5 Ib. 
These gilts weaned an average of 7.2 
pigs per litter at 42 days with an 
average weight of 18.4 Ib. 

The pelleted ration composed of 
88.5% of suncured alfalfa meal was 
extremely unpalatable and was un- 
satisfactory as a gestation ration. 
Gilts fed this ration lost weight the 
first six weeks. Thereafter, they were 
hand fed 1 Ib. of ground corn and 1 
lb. of protein supplement daily in ad- 
dition to the pelleted ration. Even 
with the addition of ground corn and 
protein supplement, they weaned only 
53% of their pigs. 

Results of these data indicate that 
a pelleted gestation ration should 
contain sufficient fiber (approximate- 
ly 25%) in order to limit the gains 
to..75 to 1 Ib. daily. 
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Chick placements in practically all of 
the southeastern states are still on 
the decline. Since the middle of July, 
the cutback in chick placements in 
Georgia is around 800,000 birds. North 
Georgia broiler prices were advanced 
this week a half cent a pound to 15%¢ 
f.o.b. the farms, with supplies in fair- 
ly good balance with buyers’ needs. 

Georgia corn is beginning to show 
up at around $1.30@1.35 bu., with 
fairly good buying interest. 

Heavy buying interest in both cot- 
tonseed hulls and cottonseed meal in 
the Southeast caused prices to ad- 
vance $1 ton this week, with very few 
offerings from the mills until they 
can secure additional seed for crush- 
ing. 

Citrus pulp prices remain un- 
changed at $35 f.o.b. Florida, with 
very little demand due to heavy milk 
surpluses and good pastures. 


South Central 


Feed demand continues to be cur- 
tailed by the summer doldrums. Sales 
volume is showing little, if any, in- 
crease over the lighter trend that 
started around the first of the month. 
Mill running time will again range 
from four to five days, with the av- 
erage nearer to five. 

Most often mentioned this week as 
being a dampening factor on business 
has been the hot and humid weather 
that is plaguing the area. Although 
showers have been numerous, tem- 
peratures have been in the high 90's 
for the past 15 days, and the five-day 
forecast calls for more of the same 
Manufacturers generally are of the 
opinion that little improvement will 
take place until the weather moder- 
ates, at least a week away and prob- 
ably more. 

Hog feed sales are off some, a not 
surprising development in view of the 
continued heavy marketings. Dairy 
feed demand is spotty. Some mills re- 
port a fair volume, while others call 
their business slow. The specialty 
feeds seem best able to resist a sum- 
mer letdown. 


Pacific Northwest 


Varying supply and demand condi- 
tions kept Pacific Northwest feed in- 
gredient prices on a mixed course 
during the week’s trading. 

Trading, which generally ruled 
slow, appeared spotty for the various 
items. Demand from mixers and feed- 
ers was mostly limited to nearby re- 
quirements. 

A seasonal abundance of home- 
grown feeds was reflected at Portland 
and Seattle by slow buying interest 
Turkey and chicken mashes continued 
to move fairly well with little or no 
change in wholesale values. 


Ohio Valley 


Although no changes in demand for 
formula feeds were noted this week 
in the Ohio Valley, and production 
operations were continuing mostly on 
schedules of 40 hours weekly or less, 
Ohio Valley manufacturers were 
unanimous in predicting improved 
early in September, with the 
sales curve rising steadily through 
the early autumn weeks. 

The corn crop, now being harvest- 
ed, is reported about average in vol- 
ume, and is expected to be consider- 
ably lower in moisture content than 
during recent years, because of the 
prolonged hot, dry weather in the 
valley area during all of August. Dur- 
ing the last week, for instance, tem- 
peratures hereabouts have remained 
steadily in the upper 90’s, with wide- 
lv scattered showers lowering the 
heat and humidity only briefly. 

Because of the late summer dry- 
ness, the second cutting of alfalfa 
in the Ohio Valley is far below 
bumper proportions, and of consider- 
ably lowered quality. This might rea- 
sonably be expected to improve sales 
of formula feeds to cattle and sheep 


sales 
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raisers, but feed manufacturers say 
this appears unlikely to happen. In- 
stead, it is said, area farmers are 
more likely to market their surplus 
cattle and sheep, especially in view 
of the continuing satisfactory prices 
at packing plants and the unlikeli- 
hood of any near-time increase in 
milk prices. 

While September should mark the 
beginning of the turkey fattening 
season, there are this year so com- 
paratively few young turkeys on val- 
ley farms that the seasonal feed 
sales stimulus is likely to be much 
less a factor than during recent years 
Despite this, area feed manufacturers 
are confident that the coming weeks 
will be quite satisfactory insofar 
sales tonnages are concerned. 


Mountain States 


The various formula feed dealers 
are of the opinion that this past 
week's sales volume has been almost 
the same or is holding its own with 
the previous week, and it is the same 
as a year ago at this time 
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